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SERVIA. 


THERE is a fashion in politics as there is in literature, and even in 
morals. It is the fashion in the present day to befriend and to exalt the 
Turk at the expense of the Christian populations of Europe and Asia. 
The descendants of Osman and of Bayazid are in the minority ; but they 
have a great number of Rayahs to tax, and large territories whence to 
exact revenues, and their credit is proportionately high. Their rule 
may be tyrannical, hostile to the feelings, religion, and traditions of 
their subjects, yet there are those who complain loudly at the slightest 
sign of the yoke festering the prostrate Christian wearer, inasmuch as 
complaint, and, still more so, opposition, would tend to place difficulties in 
the way of those grand reforms which are always coming but never 
arrive, or to weaken the bolstered-up, be-fezzed, and be-turbaned 
government of Islam-pol. It is the fashion to be liberal now-a-days, 
and liberality is carried so far that we can now look upon the Crusades, 
which stemmed the tide of Islamism, and saved Europe from the tender 
mercies of an Allah id din or a Salah id din—men with whom their 
“din,” or “ faith,” was as sharp as a sword—as follies and fanaticism. It 
is the fashion to talk of nationalities and of the rights of the people, 
and when it serves a purpose, as in Naples, Tuscany, Parma, and Mo- 
dena, there is a wonderful unanimity in according these rights; but 
when it came to the annexation of Savoy, the dismemberment of Hol- 
stein, the claims of the Poles, or the undying rights of the ancient 
kingdoms of Servia and Bulgaria, a judicious silence is observed, or 
time-serving arguments are bandied about to show that it is inconvenient 
or impolitic to admit any rights or national claims in those particular 
instances—that, in fact, it is just, or it is wise, to ignore them altogether. 
There may be fashion and even policy in this; there certainly cannot be 
moral rectitude, and therefore it is inevitable that what may appear as 
sound policy in the present day, will, being based on false grounds, be 
proved to be unsound in another. Policy that sacrifices justice for tem- 
porary interests, or rather for that which is viewed as such, can never 
ultimately triumph. The conferences on the “ Turkish Question,”’ as it 
is irreverently called, when it is the question of the rights and independ- 
ence of the oldest Christian nations and principalities in Turkey in 
Europe, are admitted even by those who are most wilfully and per- 
sistently blind, to be but a mere patching up of rents that will assuredly 
be manifested again at no distant time. What real benefit did the 
Crimean war accomplish for Turkey ? Did the Hatti Sherif become a 
reality, or were the prostrate Christians put upon an equality with the 
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inheritors of Houridom? How long had the French retired from Syria 
before the extortions of the local government drove the chivalrous Druses 
once more to rebellion in their fastnesses of the Hauran and the Her- 
mon? Even the poor Montenegrin—the Black Mountaineer—ever 
ready to perish in the defence of his home, has been derided as a Chris- 
tian with human. heads dangling from the croup of his saddle. What 
has made the Tchernagori lustful of blood but ages of persecution by 
fanatic hordes ! 

The Servians, it is oozing out, are a spirited race, and have an army 
of some hundred thousand men, in tolerable fighting order, well offi- 
cered, and as ready for the combat as in the days of Kara or Tzerni 
George : 

What time the Servian targe 
Broke down the Dehli’s desperate charge ; 


and it is beginning to be felt that there are too many parties interested 
in cultivating the military tastes of these impetuous mountaineers to 
make it at all probable that they will be urged to more pacific pursuits, 
Under such circumstances it has been deemed worthy of consideration 
at the last hour, whether the powers who are “legitimately” opposed to 
the extension of Russian dominion had not better anticipate events, and 
create some stronger barrier between St. Petersburg and the Mediter- 
ranean than is furnished by disaffected provinces. This, it is said, is a 

tion of no ordinary importance. Such a barrier would have been 
ereated of itself by taking up the same position of sympathy with the down- 
trodden principalities as Russia has done. The Servians have looked to 
England and to France as much as to Russia; they prefer the real con- 
stitutionalism of the one to the military despotism of the other, or the » 
spiritual ascendancy of the third. Sympathy would therefore have 
ereated a barrier such as no Muscovite could have leaped over. 

Russia, we are told, is persistently in earnest, and against a man or a 
nation that is so, those who have recourse to temporary shifts must in the 
end have to succumb. Strange that just when the current in favour of 
the corrupt rule of the Osmanlis is at its height, this important discovery 
should be made. When, before the Crimean war, we, from long personal 
acquaintance with the countries in question, declaimed against the sacrifice 
of blood and treasure in propping up an effete and crumbling power, that 
belonged altogether to other days and times, we were “ pooh-poohed.” 
The ‘lurk was everything that was good, honourable, solvent, and friendly. 
Russia must be resisted. And how? Why, by force of arms—such is 
always the alternative of princes; whilst Russia simply required to be 
anticipated among the Christian populations of Turkey in Europe and 
Asia—those who constitute its backbone, and give to it its prosperity — 
to have been checkmated at once without the spilling of a drop of English 
blood. The difficulty, it is said over and over again, is in eonstructing 
any Christian state in Turkey that will not look to Russia as its best and 
readiest friend, or will not soon be taught to dose. In the first place, 
there is no neeessity for constructing any Christian state in Turkey at 
all; to talk of doing such a thing is mere braggadocio. There are 
Christian states already existing, as Servia, Bulgaria, Wallachia, Mol- 
davia, and others, but more or less dismembered, and all more or less 
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Sublime Porte. But to suppose that in consequence of this misfortune 
of geographical position, and of religious and political swayings to and 
fro, that these principalities must of necessity be either Turk or Russian, 
is the great error that besets all home writers when they discuss the 
politics of the East. It betrays a total ignorance of their past history, a 
mistaken notion of the intellectual capabilities of the people in question, 
and a still greater blindness to their true aspirations. Whether it be for 
a theoretical and imaginary Panslavonia, or a more modest and humble, 
but a not less deep and earnest desire for religious, political, moral, and 
intellectual emancipation, the Christian nationalities of Turkey in me 
seek no more to place their independence, once won, at the mercy of the 
temporal and spiritual head of the Greek Church (in his own dominions) 
than they do to continue under the repulsive tyranny of the successor of 
the Khalifs. 

The geographical position of Servia, between Turkey and Austria, and 
forming, with the neighbouring countries, Bosnia, Bulgaria, Wallachia, 
and Moldavia, a border land between two great empires of opposite 
creeds, has long made this country the seat of protracted struggles, which 
we see on the point of commencing again, between European civilisation 
and Oriental despotism—between the Christian and Muhammadan re- 
ligions. 

ie the midst of these conflicting forces, the Servians present the inte- 
resting spectacle of a brave, hardy, and simple people, contending for 
national independence and religious freedom. Christians in faith, and 
subjected to the cruel persecutions of their infidel oppressors, their efforts 
to throw off the Moslem yoke have as yet met with little encouragement 
from Christian nations, arising from the mutual jealousy existing among 
those nations leading them to interfere, as in the present day, only so far 
as they, the Servians, could be made instrumental in checking the en- 
croachments, or counteracting the policy of other powers. 

The Servians are, unfortunately, too little known in England. While 
the other countries of Europe have been overrun by the herd of English 
tourists, Servia and the neighbouring states are almost ¢erra incognita, 
even to the travellers who visit the Danube or Constantinople. Mr. 
Paton and Mr. Spencer are almost the only English writers who have 
exerted themselves to make Servia known to English readers; but whether 
owing to the isolation of the territory, to the unpronounceable names of 
persons and places, or to a mistaken notion that Russia and Austria are 
80 pre-eminent in the principalities, that were they to throw off the yoke 
of the Moslems they would pass under that of one or other of those two 
empires, it has been difficult to get the English to interest themselves in 
this the youngest member of the European family. 

It is probable that the progress of events following upon the new 
anxieties opened by the late Crimean war will bring about a change in 
this respect; at all events, it shall not damp our energies in endeavouring 
to obtain a hearing for them. 

The history of Servia has been written by the accomplished scholar, 
Professor Ranke, and translated into English by Mrs. Kerr, and the work 
constitutes an episode in the history of the world of the deepest interest. 
We shall not, however, allude to that history here beyond what is neces- 
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sary to fix a nationality upon its people, and to attest their persistence in 
a just and national struggle against their oppressors. 

Leaving it to antiquarians to trace out the origin and migrations of 
these people, by combiuing languages and myths with fragmentary 
traditions, it will suffice to say, that from the earliest times we find them 
in the country which they occupy to this day. In order to take a com. 
prehensive view of ancient Servia, we must survey the country from a 
central summit of that lofty range of mountains extending from the Alps 
to the Black Sea, the declivities of which, with the rivers and streams 
flowing from them, and the valleys they form, constitute the whole 
Servian territory between the Danube on one side, and the Adriatic and 
the Archipelago on the other. ‘The successive heights of these mountain 
ridges—described in their national songs as variegated woods, where the 
darkness of the forest is relieved only by white rocks, or by the unmelted 
snows—have ever been in possession of the Servians. They inhabited the 
country from the banks of the Drina and the Bosna towards the Save, 
along the course of both the Morawas, down to the Danube, and 
southerly to Upper Macedonia; peopling, likewise, the coasts of the 
Adriatic Sea. 

For centuries they lived under the government of their Shupanes and 
elders, regardless of the policy of surrounding nations, while they acknow- 
ledged with other nationalities around them the supremacy of the Western 
Roman emperor; and Servia still remained part of the Eastern Empire 
when the Western Empire was re-established, at the time of Charle- 
magne. The Servians, at the same period, embraced the Christian 
faith: but, in so doing, they did not subject themselves either to the 
Empire or to the Church of the Greeks. On the contrary, history attests 
that, when they acknowledged the supremacy of Constantinople, they did 
so solely on the condition that they should never be subject to a govern- 
ment proceeding from that capital, whose rule they abhorred, as being 
extortionate and rapacious. ‘Ihe emperor accordingly permitted the 
Servians to be ruled by native chiefs solely of their own election, and 
they preserved a patriarchal form of government. The records of 
Christianity were also given to them in their vernacular language and 
writing, whether these were derived from the East or from the West. 

But still the Servians who had acknowledged the general supremacy 
of the Greek Empire had to strain every nerve against the attempts 
made by the emperors to increase their power over them. In the eleventh 
century, the Greeks, despite of the stipulations they had entered into, 
attempted to take Servia under their immediate control, and to subject it 
to their financial system. In pursuance of this design, a Greek governor 
was sent into the country, But the proceeding incited a general revolt, 
and the Byzantines were compelled to leave the country. 

At length, in the year 1043, Constantine Monomachus sent a nume- 
rous army, which attempted to penetrate from the coast into the interior. 
The Servians encountered them in their mountains, as the Tyrolese and 
Swiss peasants have so often met their enemies, and the entire Greek 
army was annihilated in their impassable defiles. 

The defeat was decisive. Not only did it put a speedy termination to 
the encroachment of the court of Constantinople in imposing a direct 
government, but it also firmly established the princely power of the 
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Grand Shupanes, whose existence depended upon the preservation of the 
national independence. 

It is not necessary here to recount the deeds of these kings : how they 
extended their authority towards Hungary, or Bulgaria, or Byzantium, 
and at the expense of the Latins along the coast. The Servians enjoyed 
the privilege of electing their own archbishop from their own nation 
priesthood. St. Sawa was the first archbishop, and he took up his resi- 
dence at Usitza—the holy city of the Servians. One of these archbishops, 
after invoking his sainted predecessors, Sawa and Arsenius, led the 

ple into the field, and drove back the invading hordes of Mongols. 

The Latin Empire at Constantinople was as powerless as the Greek 
Empire of Byzantium to enforce the claims which it preferred for the 

ssession of Servia. ‘Towards the end of the thirteenth century they 
assumed the offensive against the re-established Greek emperors, and by 
the first half of the fourteenth century they had established themselves as 
the strongest power in the Illyrian triangle. Stephan Dushan called 
himself “ Emperor of the Rumelians—the Macedonian Christ-loving 
Czar”—and began to wear the tiara. On his coins he was represented 
holding in his hand a globe, surmounted by a cross. 

Whilst the primitive history of Servia attests, then, to the nationality 
of its people, there is nothing whatsoever that would show a tendency 
to submit to religious or political dictation from without. It is one of 
the peculiarities of the Eastern or Greek Church, that spiritual and 
secular obedience are inseparable in idea, although the spiritual principle 
may have an independent representation. ‘The possession of princely 
power, and the acknowledgment of a foreign patriarch, is, with such a 
people, an anomaly. Hence the Servians, so long as they remain a 
nationality and a principality, will no more acknowledge the combined 
spiritual and secular Czar of Russia, than they would the separate, and 
yet in idea combined, power of emperor and patriarchs of Constantinople, 
whether in the Greek or Latin times. 

Unfortunately for the growing prosperity and for the dawning civilisa- 
tion of Servia, it fell before that power, which assailing the Christian 
faith with all the violence of Muhammadan fanaticism, swept the Roman 
Byzantine Empire before it, and with it the detached principalities in 

urope. 

On the mountain heights, crowned by the chief seat of the Servian 
Empire—on the field of Kosovo or Kossowa—the Servians, the Bosnians, 
and the Albanians, stood united against the Osmanlis, But the Turks 
were stronger than all these nations combined, and from that fatal day 
the Servians became more or less subject to the Turkish power. The 
Sultan of the Osmanlis and the Servian Krall were both slain in the con- 
flict, and their successors, Bayazid and Stephan Lasarewitsch, entered 
into an agreement which admitted the inferior position of the Servians, 

About the year 1438, we find a mosque erected at Krushovatz, and 
Turkish garrisons placed in the fortresses of Kolubar and Semendria, or 
Smederewo, on the Danube; and in Nowobrdo, or Novibazar, the most 
ancient of the Servian towns, in the immediate vicinity of the richest 
mines. In the mean time, Bosnia was overrun from Scupi; and from 
Argyrocastron and Croia the Turks soon extended their dominion over 
the southern and northern parts of Albania. 
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The Servian prince, George Brankowitsch, having allied himself with 
the Latin nations, he redeemed the fortunes of his country for a moment 
by the peace of Szegedin (July, 1444), by which the independence of 
Servia was guaranteed; but the advantages which might have accrued 
from this alliance were frustrated by jealousy of the Latin Church. The 
Servians had the consummate folly to invite the Osmanlis into their for- 
tresses, that they might not see their strongholds given over to a cardinal 
of the Romish Church. The consequence was, that the king and the chief 
nobles of the country were put to death, on the pretext that there was no 
necessity for keeping faith with infidels, and others only saved their lives 
by abjuring their faith. The country was divided among the Spahis, 
whom the inhabitants were bound to serve both in their persons and in 
their property. The people were disarmed, and a tribute of youths was 
exacted every five years. Once more they rose, on the advance of the 
Austrians in 1737; but they were met by the Turks near the Kolubara, 
and their entire host slaughtered. The patriarchate was united with that 
of Constantinople, over which the Porte exercised undisputed power. 
Greek bishops were placed over the Servian Church, and the people 
found themselves placed wholly under subjection to the Turkish govern- 
ment. 

The antagonism which exists everywhere under the Turkish rule 
between the “ faithful,” whose religion is supposed to give them the claim 
to dominion, and the “infidels,” who are condemned to servitude on 
account of their religion, dormant at times, wakeful and in arms at 
others, has never ceased to exist from that time to this in Servia. 

It has, however, been more owing to the complication of European 
polities that this state of things has lasted so long than to any increase 
of the Turkish power. When Austria, under the tolerant Joseph, took 
the Servian patriarchate under its protection, and advanced to its eman- 
cipation in 1789-90, the jealousy of other European powers at seeing the 
general equilibrium likely to be disturbed by so extensive an increase of 
territorial possession, alone interfered with success. Prussia was in 
favour of the emancipation of the principalities, but England and Hol- 
land sided with the Turk ; the danger which threatened the whole con- 
stitution of the European powers from France lent itself to their mis- 
taken policy, and Servia, with all its fortresses, was given back to the 
Sultan ! 

Servia, on the other hand, remained armed, and the effects of this war, 
and the stipulations in favour of the Christians enforced by Russia at 
the peace of Jassy, were to greatly increase the elements of independence 
amongst the Rayah populations of European Turkey. Turkey, on her 
side, prepared for the worst by extensive military reforms and the build- 
ing a fleet. 

New elements of trouble, however, presented themselves in the rebel- 
lion of the Dahis, or Deys of Belgrade, who, with theJanissaries, entered 
into conflict with Pashas and Spahis, and, instigated by the fear that the 
Sultan would employ the Servians under their Kneses, or chiefs, against 
them, they went forth into the towns and villages in February, 1504, and 
put to death all such as might prove dangerous tothem. In this general 
and almost indiscriminate slaughter every person of any consideration, 
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whether it had been acquired by military prowess, eloquence, or wealth, 
was put to death. Even the sacred office afforded no protection. 

The national development opened out for itself a new course as &@ con- 
sequence of this signal outrage. The Servians, notwithstanding their 
prostrate condition, had acquired some wealth—by the same means that 
prevailed in England and Germany before the clearing away of the large 
forests—by the breeding of swine. Swineherds, shepherds, and peasants, 
who had flied from their homes to the mountains, felt that they could not 
return without extinguishing an authority which was exercised in so 
barbarous a manner. They were one and all determined to do so. 

George Petrowitsch, significantly called by the Turks Kara George, or 
“ Black George,’’ himself a swine-owner, and one of the most enter- 
prising and richest men of the country, placed himself at the head of the 
movement, abetted by other chiefs of note, and more especially the 
Heyducs, or Haiduchs, as they were called—a kind of Rob Roys of 
Servia, It is needless here to enter into the details of the long and 
gallant warfare, signalised by alternate successes and disasters, carried on 

the brave George and his intrepid followers, combating for their 
national rights. The insurrection against the Dahis, the development 
of the opposition against Osmauli misrule and tyranny, the |Servian war 
of liberation in 1806 and 1807, and the formation of a Servian govern- 
ment, constitute the four great chapters in modern Servian history. 

But with the progress of time matters became complicated. Napoleon’s 
interference at Constantinople induced Russia to abet the Servians—new 
and disastrous wars were entered upon in 1809 and 1810, and two parties 
arose in Servia, one national, in favour of Kara George; the other 
Russian, and in favour of the Czar’s creatures, the Gospodars, 

In 1813, when all the powers of civilised Europe were engaged in 
settling the most momentous question that had arisen for centuries, Eng- 
land for once indirectly befriended the Servians, and fomented disturb- 
ances at Baghdad in order to occupy the attention of the Turks, and to 
prevent a renewal of the war on the Danube; whilst France, on the eon- 
trary, abetted the Sultan in planting a military force on the frontiers of 
Servia, for the purpose of threatening Austria, and thus preventing her 
from joining the coalition. Politics are almost always matters of ex- 
pediency, seldom of right and principle. 

Servia, thus left without direct assistanee, succumbed before the Turk. 
Kara George was reduced to take refuge in Austria, where he was treated 
as a prisoner, and the Osmanlis took possession of Semendria and Bel- 
grade without resistance. During nine years Servia had maintained its 
position amidst the most severe conflicts, and now it was all at once an- 
nihilated. One of the Gospodars—Milosch Obrenowitsch—alone dis- 
dained to fly, and remained to share the fate of his countrymen. ‘ What 
will my life profit me in Austria?” he said, “ while in the mean time the 
enemy will sell into slavery my wife and child and my aged mother? 
-_ whatever may be the fate of my fellow-countrymen shall be mine 
also !” 

Seduced by the blandishments of the Turks, Milosch was, however, in- 
duced at first to assist them in tranquillising the country, and he even 
accepted titles and honours at the hands of the Turks, but the utter dis- 
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regard of the “ faithful” in keeping their promises to “ infidels,” and the 
renewed barbarities of subordinates, soon hurried the Servians into in- 
surrection. The war commenced, in a predatory manner, on the Upper 
Morava, in the spring of 1815, and the insurrection spreading, nothing 
but successes followed the Servian arms. The Congress of Vienna, 
however, interfered, and Milosch was obliged to enter into negotiations, 
by which the Servians agreed that the Turks should again garrison the 
fortresses, but under conditions, which, as might be naturally expected, 
they were no sooner masters of the strong places than they utterly dis- 
regarded them. 

Milosch remained, however, at the head of affairs, whilst the attempts 
of the Turks to deprive the people of their liberties led inevitably to dis- 
sensions between them and their chief. Milosch met these difficulties 
with a high hand: he put to death Moler, the president of the National 
Assembly, and connived at the murder of Kara George, who had re- 
turned to the country. An English consul was at the same time ap- 
pointed to Belgrade, to confirm the extension of the princely power in 
Servia, more especially as opposed to Russia. It was at that time the 
opinion both of English and French statesmen, that in a country like 
Servia—in a state little above barbarism—a strong and severe exercise 
of power was indispensable. 

The action of Russia was directed to counteract such a power, and it 
so far succeeded, backed by the Porte and by fomenting dissensions, as to 
procure the abdication of Milosch in favour of his second son Michael, and 
after many troubles and dissensions the election of Alexander, son of 
Kara George, who, however, only ruled for a short time, till the present 
prince, Michael Obrenowitsch, was reinstated. In the time of Kara 
George, it is to be observed, the Archbishop of Carlovitz, in Hungary, 
was looked upon as the spiritual head of the nation ; but after the treaty 
of Adrianople the Servian government obtained exclusive direction of its 
ecclesiastical affairs. 

The history of Servia not only attests, then, its indisputable nationality, 
but it also attests to an enduring antagonism between the Turks, whose 
claim to dominion is founded upon their religion, and the Christians, who 
are condemned to servitude upon the same grounds. 

By the example of Servia may be seen what opposing tendencies such 
a state of things comprises. People with an inextinguishable conscious- 
ness of their own position, a peculiar firmness of character, and a lively 
recollection of their former grandeur, found themselves by the ruling 
principle of the state excluded from all power, and condemned to ser- 
vitude ; while, on the other hand, the prevailing religion gave its pro- 
fessors a right to govern, filled them with overbearing pride, and excited 
them to oppression. 

Well might the subjugated Rayahs despair of emancipating themselves 
by their own efforts: for this they were too weak, tod much divided 
among themselves, and too carefully watched in every place by their 
enemies, who were at the same time their masters. But how different 
would it have been had the Christian powers, who were emulating each 
other in the development of their strength, and had gradually raised 
themselves to an unquestionable superiority over the Turk, determined to 
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lend their assistance to the Christians who were under the yoke of the 
Osmanilis ! 

By some inscrutable decree of Providence it was destined to be other- 
wise. The interjealousy of European nations has ever prevented either 
one or all together operating in favour of the Christian nationalities 
oppressed by the Turks, and this interjealousy has at last become not 
only the aid and abettor of tyranny, but the sole support of the Turkish 
Empire. The breaking up of the Osmanli rule has been the bugbear of 
Europe. Powerful pashas, as those of Baghdad, Acre, Widdin, and 
Janina, have risen in rebellion and ruled in independence. Many pro- 
vinces—Egypt, for instance—Servia, Bosnia, and Montenegro, have suc- 
ceeded in maintaining themselves, for lengthened periods, to a certain 
degree independent. The example of the Barbary States was naturally 
followed by others, and the independence of Greece was acknowledged 
by the European powers without the much-talked-of breaking-up of the 
Ottoman Empire taking place. Wherefore, then, would such an event 
be in any way hastened by permitting the Servians to re-establish their 
national independence? Assistance is not claimed, only non-interference. 
Non-interference in the right of nationalities has wenn the coun- 
tersign of modern diplomacy. Why not extend, then, the same privileges 
to the Turkish principalities as to the Italian? Yet Garibaldi, when 
told that he would never get to Rome, and asked, “‘ Why not change 
your plans, and attack Austria through the East?” ‘* That will never 
do,” replied the veteran patriot ; “ the moment we interfere in the East 
we shall lose the sympathy and moral support of England, and that is 
too valuable to risk.” To be consistent, England should supplant St. 
George by a pasha with three tails, and exchange the Cross for the 
Crescent. The Christians of the East are never to be emancipated, 
because it pleases England to be opposed to the aggrandisement of 
Russia—a result which is not at all necessarily involved in the emancipation 
of the said Christian nationalities. ‘The interference of Russia in Servia 
has been always more dictatorial than friendly, and it is not only not 
sought for, but, on the contrary, isas much repudiated with the majority 
as is any association with the Latin Church. England, as a Protestant, 
free, and constitutional nation, is more looked up to by the principalities 
than any other European power, and it has always been within the range 
of its means to establish, by mere friendly offices, a state which, placed 
between Russia and Turkey, would do more to uphold the European 
equilibrium than the perpetual bolstering up of the Muhammadan tyranny 
and barbarism—a policy which not only places England in a false posi- 
tion, but which must prove ultimately disastrous, for it is not founded 
upon truth, principle, or religion, or upon the rights of nations, but upon 
expediency. Those who have recourse to temporary shifts to ward off a 
state of things impending for ages, and inevitable with the progress of 
time, must not only ultimately succumb, but succumb with all the humi- 
liation of having for a lengthened period of time advocated a mistaken 
and a false policy. ‘‘ The eternal destinies of all nations,”’ says Professor 
Ranke, in his History of Servia, ‘ure in the hands of the Omnipotent, 
and the decrees of Providence, alike unfathomable and irresistible, will 
be accomplished in their due course of fulfilment.” 
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It is a remarkable fact that all those who have had an opportunity of 
becoming personally acquainted with the Servians, and who have written 
concerning them, have advocated their cause, whilst the policy that keeps 
them in subjection emanates mainly from the cribbed and confined 
cabinets of statesmen. Mr. A. A. Paton, for example, says in his 
“ Servia, &c.,” p. 170, ** Servia is certainly making progress; there can 
be no spectacle more delightful to a rightly constituted mind than that of 
a hopeful young nation approaching its puberty.” Again, at page 306, 
he says: “ It is a mistake on the part of the i ot France and Eng- 
land to suppose that the revolutions which expelled Milesh and Michael 
were democratic. There has been no turning upside down the social 
pyramid; and in the absence of a hereditary aristocracy, the wealthiest 
and most influential persons in Servia support Alexander Kara George- 
vitch.” It is true that Mr. Paton deprecates war—so do all sensible men. 
“Let the Servians thank their stars,” he says, “that their army is a 
skeleton. Let all Europe rejoice that the pen is rapidly superseding the 
sword; that there now exists a council-board, to which strong and weak 
are equally amenable. May this diplomacy ultimately compass the ends 
of the earth, and every war be reckoned a civil war, an arch high-treason 

inst confederate hemispheres!” But in this instance it is much to be 
feared that diplomacy is partly to blame for any war that may ensue; 
there was no necessity for such untoward results, had the majority in the 
recent conferences of Constantinople been in favour of the Servians, in- 
stead of being in favour of the Turks. 

Mr. Spencer is far more enthusiastic than Mr. Paton. “ The Servians,” 
he says, in his work (“ Travels in European Turkey,” voi. i. p. 95), 
“appear to me to be the noblest race of all the Slavonians ; their bold, 
martial bearing arrests attention at the first glance—broad shoulders, 
athletic, and robust, they present the very model of a soldier.” Then 
again, further on: ‘‘ We cannot wonder that, having achieved his eman- 
cipation by a succession of brilliant victories, the Servian, however humble 
his position in life, feels a proud confidence in himself, which he is by no 
means backward in exhibiting. This patriotism induces him to yield 
obedience to the laws of his country, and attaches him sincerely to the 
land for which he so nobly bled. There is also about this people a degree 
of natural sense, which serves as an effective substitute for political ex- 
perience. This was manifested in a prominent degree on a recent occa- 
sion, when the independence of the country wasin great danger. Having 
succeeded in overthrowing the tyrannical government of the ill-advised 
and despotic Milosch and his weak son (?) Michael, and elevated Prince 
Alexander to sovereign power, they were threatened with invasion by 
Austria and Russia. These menaces they utterly disregarded, being de- 
termined to support the prince of their choice, whatever might be the 
consequences.” The nation that would dare two such powerful neighbours 
is not likely to have the tyranny of the Turk forced upon it by the 
majority at the conferences of Constantinople. 

Ami Boué, in his great work ‘ La Turquie d’Europe” (tome iv. p. 248), 
also points out that in case of the breaking up of the Turkish Empire, 
Servia would always constitute a nationality and an independent prinei- 
pality; and he adds, at page 363, “ If the condition of this country was 
as well known in Europe as it is in Russia and Austria, Milosch would be 
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jost the man who eould be used as an instrument necessary for the solid 
reconstruction of the states into which Turkey is already divided by the 
will of the people.” 

Mr. Fonblanque, the British representative at Belgrade, argues, on the 
eontrary, that Servia owes her political existence solely to Russia, which 
gives the latter a moral right of intervention over and above the we oi 
lations of treaties, to which no other power could pretend. No wonder 
that Mr. Fonblanque should not be popular in Belgrade. It is not for- 
gotten by the Servians that, when Russia was in difficulties and invaded 
by France, and Kara George, no longer aided by that power, was obliged 
to come to terms with the Sultan, it was the English who were mainl 
instrumental in procuring for the Servians the treaty of Bucharest (May 
28, 1812), which first secured to them the sole administration of their 
own affairs. And, after all, what of the much-dreaded influence of 
Russia in case of the emancipation of the Christian nations ? Ami Boué, 
who knew them well, says: “Les Chrétiens de la Turquie émancipés 
tourneraient le dos a la Russie, malgré l’identité de religion, ses agents et 
son argent ; car, avant tout: gutsgue pro domo.” 

There is not the slightest doubt, in as far as the relations of England 
with Servia are concerned, that the interests of Russia are served by 
every step that is taken to ensure the dominion of the Osmanli over these 
down-trodden people. Every such act gives Russia the opportunity, by 
tendering its moral, religious, and political support, of winning over those 
affections which would be otherwise willingly given to the English. 

Now that the last embers of resistance have been overcome in Monte- 
negro, the Porte, with a correct appreciation of its perils, is preparing to 
fight Servia on the same point of suzerainty or independence. From all 
quarters of the vast yet dilapidated empire, troops have been directed to 
the frontiers of that nationality whose traditions are so much older than 
those of their enemies. On four different points camps have been formed, 
and a plan prepared to meet the attacks of the Servians, or to invade the 
principality, as the case may be. Of these, the chief foree is being con- 
centrated in the neighbourhood of Nisch, under the command of Mustapha 
Pasha ; and there are other corps in Bosnia, which are stationed around 
Novibazar and Vischegrad for strategic reasons, which we shall immediately 
explain. The eastern frontier is guarded by the forces at Widdin and 
Turnova, which also serve to exercise an intimidating influence upon the 
Bulgarians. Of what is doing on the southern frontiers we are compara- 
tively uninformed; but it is probable that, as the troops in Montenegro 
are no longer wanted, a portion of these tried soldiers has been marched 
off to the mountaineus plateau separating the semi-independent districts 
of Servia from that part of the country which is under Turkish rule. The 
forces thus rendered available against Servia have been estimated in 
round numbers at a hundred thousand men. 

On the other hand, the Servian army must be by no means under- 
rated. It is said to equal in numbers that of the Osmanli’s which is 
opposed to it ; and the material is better, for there ean be no question as 
to the bravery of the Servians, and they will be, in case of hostilities 
breaking out, combating for their nationality, and animated by an inex- 
tinguishable hatred of their Muhammadan oppressors. In addition to 
some hundred thousand men, more or less trained and regularly armed, 
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it is further said fifty thousand more will be ready to take the field with 
old-fashioned firelocks, and accompany the regulars in the useful capacity 
of guerillas. As to cavalry, there is little to speak of, the country not 
permitting the use of that arm, and the Servians never doing much in 
the way of horsemanship. But it is positively asserted that two hundred 
guns are at the disposal of the prince, part of which have been founded 
at Kragojevatz, while, for the majority, it is said he is indebted to the 
liberality of the Czar. Russian and French officers, numbering several 
hundreds, have likewise been sent to Servia to train the soldiery in 
modern tactics, so that Omar Pasha, with all his improved cireumstances, 
will have to meet no unworthy or despicable foe. A French colonel— 
Moudain—is at the head of the war-office, and a Russian general— 
Georgevic—is in command of the army. 

Although war has not been formally declared—and it is said, indeed, 
is temporarily staved off—the relations between the two neighbouring 
countries have for some time stood upon a footing of open hostility. 
France, which so lately fought by the side of England in arresting 
the ambition of the Czars, now openly sides with Russia in abetting 
the dismemberment of the Turkish Empire. Prince Michael and his 
countrymen cannot, however, understand why France should have 
permitted the race of Montenegrins to have been half destroyed by 
withholding the support of the Servians. Their faith in the emperor has 
undergone, in consequence, a very marked falling off. The National 
Assembly will not the less be shortly convened to free the prince from 
the danger attaching in a country so circumstanced to the task of deciding 
himself upon the great questions at issue. 

In the mean time, at Belgrade, as we have lately seen, on the Danube, 
and in many parts of the interior, the inhabitants have, like the Haidues 
of old, taken up arms against the Turks. Fights abound in the villages, 
and, wherever forest or mountainous districts offer facilities for insurrec- 
tion, skirmishing has become an ordinary occurrence. 

All the principal passes guarding the frontiers have been fortified ac- 
cording to the rules of art, and block-houses are being erected in com- 
manding positions. Servia has, it is to be remarked, limits naturally so 
well defined as to confer upon it imminent facilities for resisting an attack 
from without. It is surrounded by mountains, and it has in advance of 
the lower portions of the country the important barriers of the Save and 
the Danube, and three fortified points. Its weakest part is in the south- 
east, where occur, separated by mountains from Servia, and especially 
open upon Bulgaria, the districts of Negotin, on the Danube, and those 
equally feebly protected of Gorguschevatz and of Zaitshar. Hence it 
was that the Kraina, or district of Negotin, constituted till within recent 
times a little principality by the side of Servia, governed by the family 
of the Karapautschitch, on whom the Sultan had conferred an hereditary 
berat of Knes, upon the consideration of an annual tribute. 

The dcngers on this side, if we are to believe reports current, have 
been to a certain extent anticipated, if not entirely warded off, by arming 
the hitherto peaceful Bulgarians, and detaching them from their alle- 
giance to the Sultan. Like the Wallachian principalities at a former 
time of their history, Bulgaria has been hitherto in the hands of the 
Phanariot priests, who were allowed to go half halves with the Sultan, 
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and felt as little compassion for the people as though they were Sheikhs 
or Mollahs, instead of Christian ecclesiastics. In point of fact, the cor- 
ruption and fleecing practices of the Byzantine Empire have been perpe- 
tuated among the Bulgarian shepherds until the very latest times. 
Seizing upon this opportunity for obtaining a footing in a country whose 
geographical position may be destined to give it considerable importance 
in the settlement of Eastern difficulties, the Polish exiles, with Prince 
Czartoryski at their head, concluded an alliance with the French govern- 
ment for the subjection of the Bulgarians to the Roman Church, and 
possibly to a Polish-Bulgarian prince in futuro. The Poles appeared in 
the country in the guise of Slavonian brethren, and the French govern- 
ment furnished the secular assistance, without which the conversion would 
have been denounced as treason, and dealt with accordingly by the 
Sultan. Success is said to have exceeded all that the most sanguine 
could have anticipated. The very idea of ridding themselves of Greek 
tyranny, which had been their scourge for so many centuries, set the 
hitherto humble Bulgarians in a flame of enthusiasm. There was no 
necessity for changing the pictures in their Church, for most of the saints 
in the Greek calendar have a place in that of Rome, and when they had 
not, it was as easy to assign them one as it was for the Romans to dis- 
cover attributes of various persons in their own mythology in the idols of 
Egypt, Assyria, and other countries to which their arms carried them, or, 
failing these, to superadd the attributes of a Bel to those of Jupiter, of 
an Ashtaroth to Venus, or to dedicate a temple of the sun or moon to 
Apollo or Diana. While the people rejoiced in being relieved of their 
onerous stipends to the bishops, the lower clergy, who are Bulgarians by 
birth, highly approved of a change which brought an enlargement of their 
own stipends. Coincident with this real or imaginary conversion, the 
Bulgarians, who had hitherto neither arms, or, it is supposed, with all 
their ancient and honourable traditions, the spirit to use such—so pro- 
strate had they become under centuries of oppression—suddenly appear ° 
provided with either requisite. By this unanticipated and barely credible 
event, the Porte has not only been deprived of the most useful ally in its 
submissive listlessness that it ever possessed in these parts, but that ver 
submissiveness threatens to assume the character, when the occasion shall 
present itself, of open hostility to their oppressors of old, nor can the 
source whence this change proceeds be taxed with having Russian predi- 
lections. 

But even were the Bulgarians to remain neutral, the invasion of Servia 
is rendered little feasible in that direction by the lofty wooded chain of 
hills that separates the Bulgarian valleys from the other portions of the 
country. It is otherwise with regard to the deep cleft that opens between 
the Rtagn and the Jastrebatz, through which the road from Gorguschevatz 
to Jagodin is carried, and the still more important one from Nisch, or 
Nissa, to the latter town. The latter highway is carried over the lowest 
of all the passes that lead over the limitrophal wall of Servia into Turkey, 
and it also communicates with valleys which open in Upper Meesia to the 
north-east of Thrace. It is by this road that the Ottomans have pene- 
trated from the remotest times into Servia. It is the direction which 
any railroad carried across Turkey in Europe, from Belgrade or up the 
7 of the Morava, to Constantinople or to Salonika, would have to 
ollow. 
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History tells us that one of the first great Turkish expeditions into 
Servia passed by this hollow way to Kruschevatz, or Krukhovatz. The 
road onee opened, the Turks used it in all their subsequent raids against 
the Servian despots, as also latterly, when opposed to Kara George. It 
is this feature in the country that determined the seat of the field of battle 
of Varvarin in 1810, a victory of the Servians for which vengeance was 
afterwards taken by the Turks by the subjugation of Negotin. On their 
side the Hungarians and imperialists, under Hunyad in 1443, and under 
the Margrave of Baden in 1689, penetrated by the same hollow way from 
Servia into Upper Mcesia, and were thus enabled to arrive, the one within 
sight of the basin of Sophia, and the other to the frontiers of Macedonia, 

This pass is further formed by the flattened summits of low eminences. 
without any wood upon them, and between which there are only the two 
little valleys of Aleksinitze and Rajan, which open upon the Morava, 
Lastly, the descent is almost as gradual to the north as to the south, and 
there is only im the distance to the east some woodless hills, which allow 
of easy communication between the road from Guruschevatz to Jagodin, 
and that from Nisch to Paratchin. Kara George erected a stronghold 
to defend this pass in the direction of Nisch, and in advance of Drajevatz, 
and which received from its dangerous and advanced position the usually 
significative name of Deligrad, or the “ Fort of Fools.” The Turks call 
their bravest commanders Deli Pashas, their most gallant soldiers Delis, 
madmen or foolhardy, and their wildest and most impetuous rivers 
and torrents Deli-chais, or Deli-sus. This fort arrested the progress of 
a large Turkish army for six weeks in 1806, and it was supported by 
another redoubt near Kamenitza, which the Turks obtamed possession of 
in 1809. 

The little citadel of Nisch, or Nissa, a few leagues to the south of these 
forts, was of use to the Turks in defending the approaches to Bulgaria 
and to Upper Meesia. This point once in possession of the Servians, the 
example given by the progress made by the Hungarians and imperialists 
shows that the flames of revolt would then embrace all Upper Meesia. It 
was the fall of Nisch before the arms of Amurath in 1386, that caused 
the Knes Lazar of Servia to declare himself tributary to the Sultan, and 
it is here that the army of invasion is assembling in the present day. 

The conquests of the Servians in Upper Meesia have also met with 
further ee from the Arna-ut population of its western districts, 
who kept the Bulgarians in check, at the same time that the open valleys 
of Meesia were favourable for the action of Turkish cavalry, an arm in 
which the Servians have always been deficient. Upper Massia is also 
beyond the natural frontiers of Servia, unless the latter had in view to 
penetrate into Macedonia ; and even granting to the Servians the plain of 
Nisch, it would only be making over to them a territory really belonging 
to Bulgaria. The Servians themselves, however, place their natural 
frontiers at the pass between Bania and Topolnitza and that of Kurvigrad, 
which would place the entrance of the valleys between Bania, Sophia, and 
Radomir, as well as of the great open valleys of the Toplitza and of the 
Bulgarian Morava, in their hands. Not only would additional facilities 
be thus given to invade the neighbouring countries, but in case of defeat 
they would have the fortress of Nisch to retreat upon. 

With regard to Southern Servia, the mountains present so many dif- 
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ficulties to military operations, and so many facilities for defence, that 
there is only the valley of the Ibar by which any attempts have ever been 
made to penetrate into Servia from that direction. Yet most numerous 
and sanguinary have been the combats fought to obtain possession of the 
strong places that defend this line of country. In our own times we have 
seen the country south of Balievatz devastated, and the convent of 
Studenitza, one of the most advanced positions, subjected to repeated 
attacks, and once burnt by the Turks. But still the road from Nowobrdo 
Novibazar (Yeni bazar of the Turks—all the Servian towns having two 
names, one Slavonian, and the other Turkish) to Karanovatz, along the 
Ibar, now adopted as a line of advance, presents so many points easy of 
defence that the Turks have never been able to force it, except at times 
when the Servian forces were elsewhere engaged, or they had been pre- 
viously routed and demoralised. 

On the other hand, the neighbourhood of this renowned valley, where 
it opens upon Novibazar, has been the scene of fearful struggles, upon 
which the fate of the basin of that town has often depended, if not that 
of all Bosnia, for this hollow way is the sole key to that country avail- 
able to the Turks. The importance of this pass of Novibazar will be 
thus understood, for once in the hands of Servia, Bosnia becomes an in- 
dependent principality or an annexation of Servia. But so inadequate 
have the resources of Servia hitherto been, and so badly have they been 
provided with artillery, that the fort of Novibazar, of little import, and 
dominated on all sides (having for only outwork a palisadoed place upon 
a neighbouring height, which a few gun-shots would have tumbled to 
pieces in as many minutes), withstood all Kara George’s efforts to obtain 
possession of it in 1809; a failure which has had the effect upon the 
Herzegovinians and Bosnians of leading them to believe that the establish- 
ment of free and open communication between the three principalities is 
a military undertaking of great difficulty. It is as much with the view to 
uphold this state of things that the Turks have proceeded at once to 
occupy Novibazar and Vischegrad, as to attempt a flank movement upon 
the Servians when their main body shall be engaged with Mustapha 
Pasha. 

The junction of the mountains at the head of the Servian Morava 
around the basin of Usitza (Oujitze of the French) with those of Senitza, 
of Vischegrad, and of Strebernitza, or Sbornitza, all now occupied by the 
Turks, has been seldom taken advantage of by the Servians to penetrate 
into Bosnia, or by the Bosniac Mussulmans to invade Servia. But still 
the line has been used, and might be again put in use, to outflank the 
Servians. The basin of Usitza is, in consequence of the superior eleva- 
tion of the uplands of Bosnia, even more accessible to the Bosniacs than 
the uplands of Bosnia are to the Servians, and hence Kara George was 
only enabled to fight an undecided battle here in 1809, and that by a 
great effort. The same reasons have made Usitza the place most fa- 
voured by Turkish residents in the country of any other in Servia, and 
that although the ancient and holy city par excellence of the Servians. 

Nevertheless, the possession of the basin of Usitza by no means of 
necessity entails the occupation of the remainder of Servia, inasmuch as 
the valley of the Morava and its neighbouring woody heights present 
formidable obstacles to the advance of an invading army, and present 
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great facilities for defence. This basin may, on the other hand, become 
to the over-adventurous force that has risked itself in it nothing better 
than a mouse-trap ; for it is certain that, if defeated, the difficulties of 
the surrounding country are so great that the Turks will be completely 
routed and cut to pieces, as took place in 1814, after the battle on Mount 
Lubitza, near Tscatschak. All these considerations put together have 
been the cause that the districts of Usitza and of Pojoga, as also that of 
Sokol, have hitherto seldom taken any part in the struggles between the 
Servians and the Turks, but their loss to the Servians 1s a serious consi- 
deration.* 

The valley of Drina, which separates Servia from Bosnia in the north, 
has rarely been the seat of military operations. The Turks possess the 
castle of Sokal, perched upon a rock to command and facilitate the pas- 
sage of the river, and Kara George contented himself with opposing a 
redoubt to this place, erected upon the summit of Mount Gola, which 
dominates Sokal to the east. The isolated position of the district of 
Radjevin, or the basin of Krupagn, defended at its entrance by the 
same fort of Sokal, caused it to remain in the hands of the Turks up to 
1833. Kara George confronted this natural citadel by a fort to the east 
of the Jadar, upon the heights south of Sotova. 

The most vulnerable point of the western frontier of Servia is formed 
by the plain of the Matschva, from Losnitza, or Leschnitza, to the con- 
fluence of the Drina and the Save. The most decisive battles fought by 
Kara George in 1806, and by Milosch in 1815, took place on these 
plains, and the success of the Servians was in main part due to the 
marshy forest of Ketog, on the road from Schabatz to Leschnitza. Kara 
George constructed a stronghold at Tzerna Bara (Black Marsh), on the 
Matschva, in order to defend the pass of the Drina. 

The possession of the Radgevina gave the Turks many facilities for 
attaining this plain, or the basin of the Kolubara, On the other hand, 
the district of Valievo has always been one of the most populous in 
Servia, capable in itself of sending forth ten thousand combatants, so that 
_ has always been a sufficient force at hand to dispute the right 
of way. 

The Drina forms, from its confluence with the Tzerni Jadar, a channel 
of some one hundred and fifty yards in width, often with precipitous 
banks, and so deep that the great boats of the Save can ascend it beyond 
Zvornik. The river has thus been from ali times the natural limits of 
the two countries, Bosnia and Servia, whether as principalities or, as in 
the twelfth century, as distinct states; and the frontier has never varied, 
except in the mountainous country comprised between Vischegrad, Usitza, 
Novibazar, and the tributaries to the Lim. But even this district is so 
cut up with valleys and ravines that Servia could never make any impres- 
sion upon the rival principality from that point, and the Servian invasion 
of 1809, under Kara George, failed, although the Driria was passed at the 
same time at three places—at Vischegrad, at Strebernitza, and at Jania— 
that the Servians attained the heights of Senitza, and that partial revolts 





* The Servians have, since the above was written, obliged the Turks to aban- 
don the whole of this important district. 
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had taken place among the Bosniac Christians in favour of their co- 
religionaries of Servia. The Bosniac plains south of the Save are domi- 
nated by such an imposing amphitheatre of wooded heights as to present 
equally great difficulties to any overthrow of the Bosniac Muhammadans 
on that side by the Christian Servians. 

The Turks occupy also the fortresses on the Danube—namely, the 
important citadel of Belgrade, the fort of Schabatz, and the fort of 
Semendria. If the latter has lost all importance in modern times, that 
of Schabatz, if it was put in repair and better order, might be still of 
avail in defending the basin of the Kolubara. There is, however, a mili- 

sition between the latter and Belgrade of no small importance, and 
that is the two ravines of Malo and of Veliko-Duboko, which constitute 
a kind of natural ditch, with deep and almost inaccessible slopes. 

The centre of Servia is defended by the rugged mountains and vast 
forests of Schumadia, at the southern extremity of which Mount Rudnik 
rises up like a retreat reserved for the conquered, where his scattered 
forces can be reassembled as at a central point, and whence they can 
issue forth, and in a few hours’ march meet the enemy from what- 
ever direction he may be coming. It was into Mount Rudnik that, in 
1813, Prince Milosch withdrew to his habitation of Tzernutja, and it 
was in the neighbouring forests that his partisans secreted themselves 
when they were threatened with extirpation by the Turks. An intimate 
acquaintance with this retreat weighed probably considerably with 
Milosch when he made up his mind to remain after the flight of Kara 
George, and he no doubt entertained hopes, in which he was not disap- 
pointed, that he would be er there by his partisans, and that they 
would issue thence to fight for the liberation of their country. 

Kragojevatz is indebted for its military importance to its position at 
the eastern foot of these mountains, and in the midst of spurs clad with 
vast forests, in such a manner, that no matter in what direction the 
enemy approaches the place—from Kruschevatz, from Jagodin, or from 
Belgrade—it must run the chance of an ambuscade or a surprise, if not 
have to overcome more serious obstacles. It has been suggested by some 
philo-Turks to fire these forests. The Servians, deprived of the means 
of hiding their aged parents and their wives and children, would not, it 
is weil be able to carry on so prolonged a struggle against their Mus- 
sulman opponents; or, at all events, a future generation of warriors 
might be got rid of in the general catastrophe. The suggestion is cer- 
tainly worthy of the quarter from whence it may be supposed to emanate. 

It is, on the other hand, easy to pass from Kreactevels to Valievo, or 
vice versa, and the expedition of the Turks in 1815 showed that it was 
feasible to proceed by the basin of the Kolubara and by Rudnik into the 
upper valley of the Servian Morava, whilst the forests of the same moun- 
tain and its crater-shaped circus, with only one opening to the east, pre- 
sent a kind of natural citadel, which to be captured would require a 
regular siege. These forests, affording a plentiful nourishment to vast 
herds of swine, are also by the same means well provisioned for the easy 
sustentation of an army. 

The Morava, except in winter-time, is too shallow, and its banks pre- 
sent too many facilities for the construction of bridges, to be looked 
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upon as a line of defence capable of presenting a prolonged resistance to 
the advance of an enemy, but the wooded crest of the Lipar, north-west 
of Jagodin, and that which lies between that town and Popovitsch, 
might be usefully employed, the one in intercepting the road from Tchu- 
pria to Pojarevatsh and Semendria, and the other that from Jagodin to 
Lepenitza. The passage of the river at Tchupria has been fortified by 
the Turks. 

The chief defences of a country must, however, after all, always 
consist mainly in the number, skill, courage, and means of its army and 
people. Servia seems not so much wanting in these additional elements 
of success in the present day as in olden times. It will be undoubtedly 
better for the country that diplomacy should avert a sanguinary war ; 
little good has ever arisen from such a settlement of difficulties. But 
Servia is a conquered and oppressed country ; and if ever there is an ex- 
cuse for war, it is when a nation rises against foreign conquerors and 
fanatic oppressors. It is impossible for any policy of expediency to deny 
its right to do so, although it may lament the act. Timid politicians 
apprehend that, if emancipated, such a principality could not uphold its 
independence ; but if that independence can be won by the sword, it 
might be guaranteed by the powers like that of Greece. At all events, 
it is certain that the Christian populations of Turkey cannot remain 
for ever under the decrepit sway of the once Sublime Porte. Every 
year’s additional progress and enlightenment has only served to show 
up in the broad daylight the tiusel and fustian of that tawdry Sub- 
limity. 

Four centuries have, indeed, now passed away since the Crescent has 
replaced the Cross on the dome of St. Sophia, and the empire of Con- 
stantine crumbled before the might of Osman—four centuries of ever- 
increasing intellect, civilisation, and prosperity. Nations, it has been 
justly observed, then semi-barbaric, have not only emerged from the 
darkness of the middle ages into the full light of the great epoch in 
which we now live, but their population, as it were culminating from 
the very acme of civilisation, have borne their talent, industry, and 
energy, to the most distant regions of the habitable globe. The wil- 
derness has been cultivated and the desert peopled ; cities have been 
founded, and railroads laid down in what were, at the period of the 
Ottoman conquest, the undisturbed solitudes of primeval nature ; and 
nations great aud powerful have sprung into existence in quarters of 
the globe then undiscovered. 

Yet when the traveller, fresh from those busy scenes of active life, 
industry, and usefulness, visits the land of the Crescent, expecting to 
meet with similar evidences of progress and improvement, and seeing 
none, exclaims: Where are the monuments of the power and thie 
energy of the mighty people who laid the Christian empire of the East 
in the dust? Where are the proofs that they have for four centuries 
held dominion over one of the most beautiful and fertile countries in our 
hemisphere ? Where!—the undrained marsh, the sand-choked river, 
the grass-grown market-place, the deserted field, the crumbling fortress, 
the tottering houses, these re-echo, Where! Stagnation, death-like 
stagnation, has ever characterised the rule of the Mussulman, 
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Crushed and degraded below the level of humanity, generation after 
neration of the unhappy Christians of these provinces of European 

Turkey have passed away like the leaves of the forest, without leaving a 
vestige behind to tell that they existed. Unheeded and uneared for by 
those nations of Europe who were employing every energy to reclaim 
from his savage state the swarthy son of distant India and Africa, and 
make him a participator in the blessings of civilisation and revealed re- 
ligion, forgetful of the shame and reproach that lay at their very 
threshold, forgetful that while the life-blood of Europe quickened the 
extremities of the universe, a portion of her very self remained torpid 
and corpse-like. 

The dawn of a brighter day has, however, at length arisen on the 
night of Turkish misrule; a touch of the Promethean fire of the Spirit 
of the Age has kindled the hearts of this neglected and uncared-for 
people ; awakening, as it were, from a trance to a consciousness of their 
own power, to an appreciation of that lofty destiny, from which they 
have been for centuries excluded. Wherever we wander in these pro- 
vinces, whether on the summit of the highest mountain, or the secluded 
valley, or the banks of the Danube, or the shores of the sea, we perceive 
indications of a movement—evidences of a determination in the people to 
emancipate themselves from the degrading bondage in which they are 
held by their Muhammadan rulers. 

What a vital question is, then, the future destiny of these people for the 
other countries of Europe. Here we have, so to speak, the molten ore of 
which nations are cast in fusion at our very door. Let the statesmen of 
civilised Europe look to it; not persevere, from mutual fear of aggran- 
disement, in upholding the tyrannical, fanatic, and yet effete rule of 
Turkish and Tartar hordes; not urging peoples into disastrous warfare, 
but protecting them with the wgis of a common admission of their rights, 
holding morality and religion, in their case at least, as superior to a 
doubtful expediency and an erroneous and short-sighted policy. It only 
requires a skilful hand to make way in the hour of emergency for the 
seething mass to flow in its predestined mould of a great and powerful 
community, and the honour and satisfaction of having upheld right in 
the face of apparent worldly gain will remain for those who shall have 
acted in consonance with their principles, and not with the false policy 


of the day. 
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THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EAST LYNNE.” 
Part THE FOURTEENTH. 


I. 
A NIGHTMARE FOR THE RECTOR OF ALL SOULS’. 


Tue Reverend Mr. Hastings had audibly expressed a wish never again 
to be left in the responsible situation of trustee, and the Reverend Mr. 
Hastings echoed it a second time as he ascended a gig which was to 
convey him to Binham. A vestry meeting had been called for that even- 
ing at seven o'clock, but something arose during the day, connected with 
the trust, and at four Mr. Hastings set off in a gig to see Brierly, the 
late agent to the Chisholm property. ‘“TI’ll be back by seven if I can, 
Smith,” he observed to his clerk. “ If not, the meeting must commence 
without me.” 

The way to Binham lay through shady lanes and unfrequented roads: 
unfrequented as compared to roads where the traffic is great. It was a 
small place about six miles’ distance from Prior’s Ash, and the rector 
enjoyed the drive. The day was warm and fine as the previous one had 
been—when you saw Maria Godolphin walking through the hayfield. 
Shady trees in some parts met overhead, the limes gave forth their sweet 
perfume, the heavy crops of grass gladdened the rector’s eye, some not 
cut, some in process of being converted into hay by labourers, who looked 
off to salute the well-known clergyman as he drove past. 

“T might have brought Rose, after all,’’ he soliloquised. ‘ She would 
have had a nice drive. Only she'd have been half an hour getting 
ready.” 

He found Mr. Brierly at home, and their little matter of business was 
soon concluded. Mr. Hastings had other places to call at in the town: 
he had always plenty of people to see when he went to Binham, for he 
knew everybody in it. 

“T wish you would take something,” said the agent. 

“ 1] can’t stay,”’ replied Mr. Hastings. “ I shall find old Mrs. Chisholm 
at tea, and can snatch a cup with her, , standing. That won’t hinder time. 
You have not heard from Harknar ?” 

“No: not directly. His brother thinks he will be home next week.” 

“ The sooner the better. I want the affair settled, and the money 
laced out.” 

He held out his hand as he spoke. Mr. Brierly, who, in days long 

ne past, when the ‘y were both boys together, had been an old school- 
fellow of the rector’s, put his own into it. But he did not withdraw it: 
he appeared to be in some hesit: ation. 

“ Mr. Hastings, excuse me,” he said, presently, speaking slowly, ‘*have 
you kept the money, which I paid you over, in your own possession ?” 

“Of course not. I took it the same night to the bank.” 

“Ay. I guessed you would. Is it safe?” he added, lowering his 
voice, 
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“ Safe!” echoed Mr. Hastings. 

“T’ll tell you why I speak. Rutt the lawyer, over at your place, was 
here this afternoon, and in the course of conversation he dropped a hint 
that something was wrong at Godolphins’, It was not known yet, he 
said, but it would be.” 

Mr. Hastings paused. “ Did he state his grounds for asserting it ?” 

“No. From what I could gather, it appeared that he spoke from 
some vague rumour.” 

“TI think I can explain it,” said Mr. Hastings. “ A deed belonging 
to one of their clients has been lost—has disappeared, at any rate, in some 
unaccountable manner; and this, I expect, must have given rise to the 
rumour. But the loss of twenty such deeds, all to be made good, would 
not shake the solvency of Godolphin, Crosse, and Godolphin.” 

“ That must be it, then! What simpletons people are! swallowin 
down any absurd rumour that gets afloat ; converting a molehill into a 
mountain! I thought it was strange—for a stable old house like the 
Godolphins’.” 

“ Let me recommend you, Brierly, not to mention it further. If such 
a report got abou, ‘t might cause arun on the bank. Not but what, so 
far as I believe, the bank could stand any run that might be made 
upon it.” 

“I should not have mentioned it at all, except to you,” returned Mr, 
Brierly. “ And only to you, because I expected the Chisholms’ money 
was there. Rutt is not a safe man to speak after, at the best of times. 
I told him I did not believe him. And I did not. Still—if anything 
were to happen, and I had bottled up the rumour, not giving you a hint 
of it, I should never cease to blame myself.” 

“ That is the origin of it, you may depend ; the loss of the deed,” ob- 
served the rector. “I know the clerks were questioned about that 
yesterday, and some of them must have got talking out of doors. Good 
day, Brierly.” 

Mr. Hastings paid the rest of his visits and drove home. In spite of 
himself, he could not keep his mind from reverting—and somewhat un- 
pleasantly—to what he had heard. He believed the bank to be perfectly 
solvent; to be more than solvent. Until the previous evening, when 
Isaac had made that communication to him, he had been ready to answer 
for its flourishing state on his own responsibility, if required. He fully 
believed the rumour, spoken of by Rutt the lawyer, to arise from some 
distorted hints of the missing deeds which had oozed out, and to have no 
other foundation whatever: and yet, he could not keep his mind from 
reverting to it uneasily. 

The ting-tang (it deserved no better name, and Prior’s Ash gave it no 
other) of All Souls’ church was sending forth its last notes as the rector 
drove in. Handing over the horse and gig to the waiting servant of 
the friend from whom it was borrowed—a gig always at the disposal of 
the rector—he made his way to the vestry, and had the pleasure of 
presiding at a stormy meeting. There were divided parties in the 
parish at that time, touching a rate to be made, or a non-rate; and, 
Opposing eloquence ran high. Personally, the rector was not an inte- 
rested party; but he had a somewhat difficult course to steer between 
the two and offend neither. It was half-past nine when the meeting 


broke up. 
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“ Any news of that missing deed, Isaac?” he took an opportunity of 
asking his son. 

“1 think not,” replied Isaac. ‘“ We have heard nothing about it 
to-day.” 

‘| suppose things have gone on, then, as usual ?” 

** Quite so. We shall hear no more of it, I dare say, in the bank. If 
it can’t be found, the firm will have to make it good, and there’ll be an 
end of it.” 

“ A very unsatisfactory ending, I should think, if I had to make it 
good,” observed the rector. ‘1 don’t like things disappearing, nobody 
knows how or why.” 

He said no more. He gave no hint to Isaac of the hint that had 
been whispered to him, nor questioned him upon its probable founda- 
tion. It was the best proof that Mr. Hastings assigned to it no founda- 
tion. In his sober reason he did not. 

But things—troubles, cares, annoyances—wear different aspects in the 
day and in the night. More than all, suspense wears a different one. 
An undefined dread, whatever may be its nature, can be drowned by the 
daily bustle: business, pleasure, occupations. These fill up the mind, 
and the bugbear is lost sight of. But at night, when the head lies upon 
the sleepless pillow, and there’s nothing to distract the thoughts ; when 
all around is silent darkness, then, if there is an inner, secret dread, it 
shines out in colours unnaturally vivid, and presents itself in guise worse 
than the reality. 

Mr. Hastings was not an imaginative man. Quite the contrary. He 
was more given to deal with things, whether pleasant or painful, in a 
practical manner by daylight, than to rack his brains with them at 
night. Therefore, the way in which the new doubt troubled him, when 
he lay in bed that night, was something wonderful. Had he been a fanci- 
ful woman, he could not have experienced worse treatment from his 
imagination. It was running riot within him. Could it be that the 
money entrusted to him was gone ?—lost? Had he put it into that 
bank for safety, only to find that the bank would never refund it again ? 
How was he to make it good? He could not make it good, and the 
little Chisholms, the children of his dead friend, must be beggars! He 
thought not of his own money, lodged in the care of Godolphin, Crosse, 
and Godolphin ; that seemed as nothing in comparison with this. Mr. 
Hastings had had rather an expensive family ; he had given money 
away in his parish—a conscientious clergyman is obliged to give, more 
or less—and his savings, all told, did not amount to more’ than two 
thousand pounds. It was not of that, equally at stake, that he thought, 
but of this other and larger sum, of which he was but the steward. 

Try as he would, he could not get to sleep ; try as he would, he could 
not put these half-insane visions from him. His mind became wrought 
to the very highest pitch ; he could have found in his heart to get up, 

make his way to the bank, knock up George Godolphin, and demand his 
money back again. He registered a silent resolve that he would go there 
with the first glimmer of morning light. Yesterday he was a free man, 
aman at his ease, it may be said a prosperous man ; to-morrow, should 
that money be beyond his reach, he would be ruined for ever ; broken 
down under his weight of care. What if he were too late! If he went 
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to the bank, and was told, “ The bank is in embarrassment, and we can- 
not refund?” Oh, how supinely careless had he been, to suffer a whole 
day to slip on since Isaac’s warning! Any hour in that past day he 
might have gone and withdrawn the money: might have had it securel 
now in the chest by his bedside. When another dawned, it might be 
too late. 

Torments such as these—and they were all the more intolerable from 
the fact of his being unused to them—haunted him through the night. 
They have haunted us: they, or similar ones. Towards morning he 
dropped into a heavy sleep, awaking later than his customary hour. 
Those dark visions were gone then; but enough of their effect remained 
to keep the rector to his resolve of drawing out the money. “I'll go 
the first thing after breakfast,” said he, as he dressed himself. 

But, when breakfast was over, and the business of the day fairly 
entered upon, Mr. Hastings felt half ashamed of his resolution, The 
visions of the night appeared to him to be simply fantastic follies, 
diseased creations of the brain: should there be really no cause for his 
withdrawal of the money, how worse than foolish he should look!—nay, 
how unjustifiable would such a procedure be ! 

What ought he to do? He leaned over the gate while he took counsel 
with himself. He had put on his hat and taken his stick in his hand, and 
gone forth ; and there he stopped, hesitating. A strange frame of mind 
for Mr. Hastings, who was not of a vacillating nature. Suddenly he flung 
the gate open and went through with a decisive step; his determination 
was taken. He would steer a midway course, present himself to his son- 
in-law, George Godolphin, and ask him frankly, as a friend and relative, 
whether the money was safe. 

Many a one would have decided that it was a safe and proper course to 
pursue. Mr. Hastings deemed it to be such, and he proceeded to the 
bank. The fresh air, the bright sun, the pleasant bustle of daily life, had 
well-nigh dissipated any remaining fears before he got there. 

“Can I see Mr. George Godolphin?”’ he inquired. 

“ Mr. George is engaged at present, sir,” replied the clerk to whom 
he had addressed himself. ‘ He will be at liberty soon. Would you like 
to take a seat ?” 

Mr. Hastings sat down on the chair handed him, and waited ; watching 
at his leisure the business of the bank. Several people were there. 
Some were paying money in, some drawing it out. There appeared to 
be no hesitation, either in paying or receiving: all seemed as usual. One 
man brought a cheque for nine hundred and odd pounds, and it was 
counted out to him. “I feel sure it is all right,” was the conclusion come 
to by Mr. Hastings. 

About ten minutes, and George Godolphin came forward. ‘ Ah! is it 
you ?” said he, with his sunny smile. “ You are here early this morning.” 

“‘T want to say just a word to you in private, Mr. George.” 

George led the way to his room, talking gaily. He pushed a chair to 
Mr. Hastings, and took hisown. Never a face more free from care, than 
his ; never a less troubled eye. He asked after Mrs. Hastings ; he asked 
after Reginald, who was daily expected home from a voyage—whether he 
had arrived. ‘ Maria dreamt last night that he had come home,” said he, 
laughing, “ and told her he was never going to sea again.” 
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Mr. Hastings remembered Ais dreams—if dreams they could be called. 
He was beginning to think that he must have had the nightmare. 

“Mr. George, I have come to you upon a strange errand,” he began. 
“Will you for a few moments regard me as a confidential friend, and 
treat me as such ?” 

“T hope it is what I always do, sir,” was the reply of George Go- 
dolphin. 

“ Ay; but I want a proof of your friendship this morning. But for 
my being connected with you by close ties, I should not have so come. 
Tell me, honestly and confidentially, as between man and man—Is that 
trust-money safe?” 

George looked at Mr. Hastings, his countenance slightly changing. 
Mr. Hastings thought he was vexed. 

“T do not understand you,” he said. 

“T have heard a rumour—I have heard, in fact, two rumours—that 
——The long and the short of it is this,” more rapidly continued Mr. 
Hastings, “1 have heard that there’s something doubtful arising with 
the bank.” 

“ What on earth do you mean?’’ uttered George Godolphin. 

“ Js there anything the matter? Or is the bank as solvent as it ought 
to be ?” 

“T should be sorry to think it otherwise,” replied George. “I don’t 
understand you. What have you heard ?” 

“Just what I tell you. A friend spoke to me in private yesterday, _ 
when I was at Binham, saying that he had heard a suspicion of something 
being wrong with the bank here. You will not be surprised, Mr. 
George, that I thought of the nine thousand pounds J had just paid in.” 

“‘ Who said it ?” asked George. “I'll proseente him if I can find out.” 

“ I dare say you would. But I have not come here to make mischief. 
I stopped his repeating it, and I, you know, am safe, so there’s no harm 
done. I] have passed an uneasy night, and I have come to ask you to tell 
me the truth in all good faith.” 

“ The bank is all right,” said George. “I cannot imagine how such 
a report could by any possibility have arisen,” he continued, quitting the 
one point for the other. ‘ There is no foundation for it.” 

George Godolphin spoke in all good faith when he said he could not 
tell how the report could have arisen. He really could not. Nothing 
had transpired at Prior’s Ash to give rise to it. Possibly he deemed, in 
his sanguine temperament, that he spoke in equally good faith, when as- 
suring Mr. Hastings that the bank was all right: he may have believed 
that it would so continue. 

“The money is safe, then ?”’ 

“ Perfectly safe.” 

“ Otherwise, you must let me have it out now. Were it to be lost, it 
would be ruin to me, ruin to the little Chisholms.”’ 

“* But it is safe,” returned George, all the more emphatically, because 
that it would have been remarkably inconvenient, for special reasons, to 
refund it then to Mr. Hastings. I repeat, that he may have thought it 
was safe: safe in so far as that the bank would get along somehow, and 
could repay it sometime. Meanwhile, the use of it was convenient—how 
convenient, none knew, save George. 
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«¢ A packet of deeds has been mislaid ; or is missing in some way,” re- 
sumed George. “ They belong to Lord Averil. It must be some version 
of that which has got abroad—if anything has got abroad.” 

“Ay,” nodded Mr. Hastings. The opinion coincided precisely with 
what he had expressed to the agent. 

“TI know of nothing else wrong with the bank,” spoke George. ‘Some 
wiseacre has got hold of the wrong pig by the tail. Were you to ask my 
brother, I am sure he would tell you that business was never more 
flourishing. I wish to goodness people could be compelled to concern 
themselves with their own affairs instead of inventing falsehoods of their 
friends |” 

Mr. Hastings rose. “ Your assurance is sufficient, Mr. George; I do 
not require your brother’s word to confirm it. 1 have asked it of you, in 
all dependence, Maria being the link between us.” 

“To be sure,” replied George; and he shook Mr. Hastings’s hand as 
he went out. 

George remained alone, biting the end of his quill pen. To hear that 
any such rumour was abroad vexed and annoyed him beyond measure. 
He only hoped that it would not spread. Some wiseacre—as he had called 
it—must have picked up an inkling about the deed, and converted it into 
a slur upon the bank’s solvency. “I wish I could hang the fools!” 
muttered George. 

His wish was interrupted. Somebody came in and said that Mr. 
Barnaby desired to see him. 

“Let him come in,” said George. 

Mr. Barnaby came in. A simple-looking man of quiet manners, a 
corn and barley-dealer, who kept an account at the bank. He had a 
canvas bag in his hand. George asked him to a seat. 

“T was going to pay in two thousand pounds, sir,” said he, slightly 
lifting the bag to indicate that the money was there. “ But I’d like, first 
of all, to be assured that it’s all right.”’ 

George sat and stared at him. Was Prior’s Ash all going mad to- 
gether? George honestly believed that nothing yet had transpired, or 
could have transpired, to set these doubts afloat. “ Really, Mr. Barnaby, 
Ido not understand you,” he said, with some hauteur: just like he had 
answered Mr. Hastings. 

“T called in at Rutt’s, sir, as I came along, to know what had been 
done in that business where I was chiselled out of that load of barley, and 
I happened to mention that I was coming on here to pay in two thousand 
pounds. ‘Take care that it’s all right,’ said Rutt. ‘I heard the bank 
talked about yesterday.’ Js it all right, sir ?” 

“Tt is as right as the Bank of England,” impulsively answered George. 
“ Rutt shall be brought to account for this.” 

“Well, I thought it was odd if there was anything up. Then I may 
leave it with safety ?”’ 

“Yes, you may,” replied George. “ Have you not always found it safe 
hitherto 7” 

“ That’s just it: I couldn’t fancy that anything wrong had come to it 
all on a sudden. I'll go and pay it in then, sir. It won’t be for long, 
though. I shall be wanting it out, I expect, by the end of next week.” 

“‘ Whenever you please, Mr. Barnaby,” replied George. 
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The corn-dealer retired to leave his money, and George Godolphin sat 
on alone, biting his pen as before. Where could these pernicious rumours 
have had their rise? Harmless enough they might have fallen, had 
nothing been rotten at the core of affairs: George alone knew how 
awfully pernicious they might prove now, did they get wind. 


MR. LAYTON “LOOKED UP.” 


Ir this mysterious loss of the packet of deeds disturbed Thomas Go- 
dolphin, it was also disturbing, in no light degree, the faithful old clerk, 
Mr. Hurde. Never, since he had entered the house of Godolphin, Crosse, 
and Godolphin—so many years ago now, that he had almost lost count 
of them—had any similar unsatisfactory incident occurred. Mr. Hurde 
thought and thought and thought it over: he turned it about in his 
mind, he looked at it in all its bearings. He came to the conclusion that 
it must be one of two things: either that George Godolphin had in- 
advertently misplaced it, or that it had been stolen out and out. George 
Godolphin said that he had not misplaced it: indeed, George did not ac- 
knowledge to any recollection of having visited at all the box of Lord 
Averil, except when he went to make the search: and Mr. Godolphin 
had now looked in every box that the safe contained, and could not find 
it. Therefore, after much vacillating between opinions, the clerk came 
to the final conclusion that the deeds had been taken. : 

“Who could have done it?” he asked himself over and over again. 
Somebody about them, doubtless. He believed all the clerks were safe ; 
that is, honest; save Layton. Until this happened, he would have said 
Layton was safe: and it was only in the utter absence of any other 
quarter for suspicion that he cast a doubt on Layton. Of the clerks, he 
felt least sure of Layton : but that was the utmost that could be said: 
he would not have thought to doubt the man, but that he was seeking 
for somebody to lay it on. The deeds could not have gone without 
hands, and Mr. Hurde, in his perplexity, could only think that Layton’s 
hands were less unlikely hands than others’. 

On the previous evening, he had gone home thinking of it. And 
there he pondered the affair over, while he digested his dry toast and 
his milkless tea. He was a man of very spare habits: partly that his 
health compelled him to be so; partly from a parsimonious nature. 
While seated at it, composedly enjoying the ungenerous fare near the 
open window, who should he see go by, but the very man on whom his 
thoughts were fixed—Layton. This Layton was a young, good-looking 
man, an inveterate dandy, with curls and a moustache. That moustache, 
sober, clean-shaved Mr. Hurde had always looked askance upon. That 
Layton had been given to spend more than was expedient, Prior’s Ash 
knew : but for that fact, he would not now have been a banker’s clerk. 
His family were respectable—wealthy in a moderate way; but he had 
run through too much of their money and tired them out. For the last 
two or three years he had settled down to sobriety. Thomas Godolphin 
had admitted him to a clerkship in his house, and Layton had married, 
and appeared content to live in a small way. 
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A small way for him; as compared to what he had been accustomed 
to ; too large a way in the opinion of Mr. Hurde. Mrs. Layton had a 
piano, and played and sang very much, for the benefit of the passers- 
by; and Layton hired gigs on a Sunday and drove herout. Great food 
for Mr. Hurde’s censure, and he was thinking of all this when Layton 
passed. Starting up with a bound to look after him, he nearly upset his 
teaboard. 

He, Layton, was walking arm-in-arm with a Mr. Jolly: a great sport- 
ing character. Mr. Hurde gave a grunt of dissatisfaction. “ Much good 
it will bring him if he gets intimate with him!” 

In the dark of the evening, when it had grown quite late, and Mr. 
Hurde had taken his frugal supper, he went out, and bent his steps towards 
the residence of Layton. In his present uncertain frame of mind, touching 
Layton, it seemed expedient to Mr. Hurde to take a walk past his place 
of abode, lest haply he might come upon something or other confirmatory 
of his suspicions. 

And he did. At least, it appeared to Mr. Hurde that he did. Never 
a shade of doubt rested upon him that night that the thief was Ned 
Layton. 

On the high road, going to Ashlydyat—not the obscure and less fre- 
quented way down Crosse-street, but the open turnpike road taken by 
carriages—there had been a good deal of building of late years. Houses 
and terraces had grown up, almost as by magic, not only along the line 
of road, but branching off on either side of it. Down one of these 
turnings, a row of dwellings of that class called in the local phraseology 
“‘ genteel,” had been erected by a fancy architect. He had certainly not 
displayed any great amount of judicious skill. They contained eight 
rooms, had glittering white fronts and grass-green porticos of trellis- 
work. White houses are very nice, and there’s nothing objectionable in 
green porticos: but they need not be made to abut right upon the public 
pathway. Walking in front of the terrace, the porticos looked like so 
many green watch-boxes, and the bow-windows appeared to be constituted 
on purpose that you should see what was inside them. In the last house 
of this row dwelt the clerk, Layton. He and his wife had lodgings in 
it: that bow-windowed parlour and the bedroom over it. 

Mr. Hurde strolled past, in the deliberate manner that he might have 
done had he been out for only an evening airing, and he obtained full 
view of the interior of the sitting-room. He obtained the pleasure of 
a very full view indeed. In fact, there appeared to be so much to look 
at, that his vision at first could but take it in confusedly. 

The Laytons had got a party. Two or three ladies, and two or three 
gentlemen. A supper-tray was at one end of the table, and at this end, 
next the window, were two decanters of wine, some fruit and biscuits. 
There was a great deal of talking and laughing and there was plenty of 
light. Four candles Mr. Hurde counted as he stood there; two on the 
table, two on the mantelpiece. Four candles! and they were not staid 
respectable “ moulds,” like Ae burnt, but those flaring dropping compo- 
Sites, tenpence a pound, if they were a penny! He, the old clerk, stood 
there, unseen aud unsuspected, and took it all in. The display of glass 
looked something profuse, and he nearly gave vent to a groan when he 
caught sight of the silver forks: silver or imitation, he did not know 
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which, but it appeared all one to Mr. Hurde. He had never overstepped 
the respectable customs of his forefathers—had never advanced beyond 
the good old-fashioned two-pronged steel fork. They were sitting with 
the window open : no houses were as yet built opposite, and the road was 
not invaded, save by persons coming to these houses, from one hour’s end 
to another. Mr. Hurde could stand there, and enjoy the sight at leisure. 
If ever a man felt conviction rush to his heart, he did then. Wine, and 
composite candles, and silver forks, and supper, and visitors!—who but 
Layton could have taken the deed? 

ite stood there a little too long. Falling into a reverie, he did not 
notice a movement within, and suffered himself to be all but dropped 
upon. He could have made an excuse, it is true; for Layton was a civil 
fellow, and had several times asked him to go up there ; but he preferred 
not to make it, and not to be seen. The street door opened, and Mr. 
Hurde had just time to dart past the portico and take shelter behind it, 
round the corner. From his position he was within hearing of anything 
that might be said. 

The sporting character with whom he had seen Layton walking early 
in the evening, and who made one of the guests, had come forth to 
depart. Layton had attended him to the door; and they stood inside 
the portico, talking. In Mr. Hurde’s fluster, he did not at first catch the 
sense of the words: but he soon found it related to horse-racing. 

“You back Cannonbar,”’ said the sporting man. ‘‘ You can’t be far 
out then. He’s a first-rate horse: he'll beat the whole field into next 
week. You were in luck to draw him.” 

*“*T have backed him,” replied Layton. 

“ Back him again: he’s a little gold mine. I'd spend a fifty-pound 
note on him, I would.” 

Layton answered by a laugh. They shook hands, and the sporting 
friend, who appeared to be in a hurry, set off with a run in the direction 
of Prior’s Ash. Mr. Layton went in again, and shut the door. 

Then Mr. Hurde came out of his corner. All his suspicions strength- 
ened. Strengthened ? nay ; changed into certainties. Plate, glass, com- 
posites, wines, supper, and friends at it, had been doubtful enough ; but 
they were as trifles compared to this new danger; this betting on the 
turf. Had he seen Layton take Lord Averil’s deeds with his own eyes, 
he could not have been more certain of his guilt, than he felt now. 

Enjoying another quiet survey of the room, during which he had the 
gratification of hearing Mrs. Layton, who had now seated herself at the 
piano, plunge into a song, which began something about a “ bird on the 
wing,” the old clerk, grievously discomfited, retraced his steps past the 
terrace, picked his way over some clay and loose land in front of another 
terrace in process of erection, and turned into the high road, leading to 
Prior's Ash. He was going along lost in thought, when he nearly ran 
— a gentleman turning an angle of the road. It was Mr. Godol- 

in. 

a Oh—I beg your pardon, sir. I did not look where I was going.” 

“ Enjoying an evening’s stroll, Hurde ?”’ said Mr. Godolphin, who 
had been spending an hour with Lord Averil. “ It is a beautiful night: 
so serene and still.’’ 


“No, sir, I can’t say that I am enjoying it,” was Mr. Hurde’s reply. 
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«“ My mind was not at ease as to ayn. I could not help associating 
him with the loss of the deeds, and I came out, thinking I'd look about 
a bit. It must have been instinct sent me, for I have had my suspicions 
confirmed.” 

“ Confirmed in what way?” asked Thomas Godolphin. 

«“ That Layton has had the deeds. It could have been no other.” 

Thomas Godolphin listened in surprise, not to say incredulity. ‘ How 
have you had them confirmed?” he inquired, after a pause. 

So then the clerk enlarged upon what he had seen. ‘“ It could not all 
come out of his salary, Mr. Godolphin. It does not stand to reason that 
it could.” 

“ As a daily extravagance, of course it could not, Hurde,” was the reply. 
‘«‘ But it may be but a chance entertainment ?”’ 

Mr. Hurde slipped the question: possibly he felt that he could not 
debate it. “And the betting?—the risking money upon race-horses, 
sir ?”” 

“ Ah! I like that less,” readily acknowledged Thomas Godolphin. 
“ Many a clerk of far higher pecuniary position than Layton, has been 
ruined by it.” 

“And sent across the herring-pond to expiate his folly,” returned 
Mr. Hurde, whom the mention of “ backing”’ and other such incentive 
temptations was wont to exasperate in no measured degree. “I am 
afraid it looks pretty plain, sir.” | 

“T don’t know,” said Thomas Godolphin, musingly. “1 cannot think 
Layton has become a rogue. I see nothing inconsistent—with all due 
ines to your opinion, Hurde—I see nothing inconsistent in his enter- 
taining a few friends occasionally. But—without any reference to our 
loss—if he is turning, or has turned a betting-man, it must be looked 
after. We will have none such in the bank.” 

“No, sir; it would not do at any price,’’ acquiesced Mr. Hurde. 
“Are you feeling pretty well, sir, this evening?” he inquired, as Mr, 
Godolphin was preparing to continue his road. 

“Quite well. I have not been so well a long time, as I have been the 
last few days. Good night, Hurde.” 

It seemed that Mr. Hurde was fated that night to come into contact 
with his principals. Who should overtake him, just as he had come to 
the spot where the houses were thick, but Mr. George Godolphin. 
George slackened his steps; he had been walking along at a striding 
pace; and kept by his side. He began speaking of the hay and other 
a topics: but Mr. Hurde’s mind was not attuned to such, that 
night. 

“T think I have solved the mystery, Mr. George,” began he. 

“What mystery?” asked George. 

“The stealing of Lord Averil’s bonds. I know who took them.” 

George turned his head sharply round and looked at him. ‘“ What 
nonsense are you saying now, Hurde ?” 

“I wish it was nonsense, sir,” was the reply of Mr. Hurde. “I am 
as sure that I know how it was those bonds went, and who took them, as 
that I am here.” 

“And whom do you accuse?” asked George, after a pause, speaking 
somewhat sarcastically. 
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* Layton.” 

«“ Layton !” shouted George, stopping still in his astonishment. “ What 
Layton ?” 

‘ What Layton, sir? Why, our clerk, Layton. I ought to have held 

my doubts of him before ; but I suppose 1 had got dust in my eyes, 
There are he and his wife entertaining the world; their room crowded ; 
half a score people, pretty nigh, in it, and she, Layton’s wife, is sitting 
down to the piano with pink bows in her head.” 

“What if she is?” asked George. 

“ You should see the supper-table, Mr. George,” continued Hurde, too 
much annoyed with his own view of things to answer superfluous questions, 
“T can’t tell what they have not got upon it: silver, and glass, and de- 
canters of wine. That’s not got out of his salary. And Layton is taking 
to betting.” 

‘‘ But what about the bonds?” impatiently questioned George. 

“‘Why—are not these so many proofs that Layton must have taken the 
bonds and made money of them, sir? Where else could he get the means 
from? I have imparted my suspicions to Mr. Godolphin, and I expect he 
will follow them up, and have it fully investigated.” 

“Then you are a fool for your pains, Hurde!” retorted George, in 
anger. “ Layton no more took I dare say Layton no more took those 
bonds than you did, You'll get into trouble, if you don’t mind.” 

“ Wuat, sir?” uttered Hurde, aghast. 

“That,” curtly answered George. ‘If you ‘follow up’ any chimera 
that your brain chooses to raise, you must expect to get paid out for it. 
Let Layton alone. It will be time enough to look him up when suspi- 
cious cireumstances arise to implicate him. The bonds are gone: but we 
shall not get them back again by making a stir in wrong quarters. The 
better plan will be to be quiet over it for a while.” 

He resumed his quick pace and strode along, calling back a good night 
to Mr. Hurde. The latter gazed after him in undisguised astonishment. 

“ Make no stir! let the thing go on quietly!” he articulated to himself. 
“ Who'd say such a thing but easy George Godolphin? Not look up 
Layton? It’s well for you, Mr. George, that you have got men of 
business about you ! He'd let himself be robbed under his very nose, and 
never look out to see who did it. How ever will things go on, if the 
worst happens to his brother?” 

It seemed that they were all saying the same—however would things 
go on, if the worst happened to Thomas Godolphin. 

For once in his life of service the old clerk chose to ignore the wish— 
the command, if you will—of Mr. George Godolphin. He did not let 
Layton alone. Quite the contrary. No sooner did Layton enter the 
bank on the following morning, than Mr. Hurde dropped upon him. Le 
had been watching for his entrance the last ten minutes ; for Mr. Layton 
arrived late, the result possibly of the past night’s extensive scene of 
revelry. He had taken off his hat and settled himself in his place behind 
the counter, when the chief clerk’s voice arrested him. 

“] want you, Layton.” 

Now, the fact was, Mr. Hurde, having slept upon the matter, arose 
perplexed by sundry doubts. The circumstances against Layton appeared 
by no means so conclusive to his mind as they had done the previous 
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night. Therefore he deemed it good policy to speak to that suspected 
ntleman in a temperate spirit, and see whether he could fish anything 
out, rather than to accuse him point-blank of having been the delinquent. 

“ This is a nasty business,’’ began he, when Layton reached him, in 
answer to his call. , 

“ What is ?” asked Layton. 

“ What is!” repeated Mr. Hurde, believing that the loss must have 
affected everybody connected with the establishment as it was affecting 
him, and doubting whether the indifferent answer was not a negative 
proof of guilt. ‘* What should be, but this loss that has been spoken of 
in the bank.” 

“Oh, that,” returned Layton. “I dare say it will be found.” 

“It places us all in a very awkward position, from myself downwards,” 
went on Hurde, who was by no means a conjuror at the task he had 
undertaken. ‘ There’s no knowing what, or whom, Mr. Godolphin’s 
suspicions may be turning to.”’ 

“ Rubbish!’ retorted Layton. “It’s not probable Mr. Godolphin 
would begin to doubt any of us. There’s no cause.” 

“IT don’t know that,” said Mr. Hurde, significantly. “Zam not so 
sure of some of you.”’ 

Layton opened his eyes. He supposed Mr. Hurde must be alluding 
to some one clerk in particular; must have cause to do it; but he did 
not glance at himself. “ Why do you say that ?” he asked. 

“ Well—it has occurred to me that some one or two of you may be 
living at a rate that your salary would neither pay for nor justify. You 
for one.” 

“TP” returned Layton. 

“Yes, you. Horses, and gigs, and wine, and company, and pianos! 
They can’t be managed out of a hundred a year.” 

Layton was rather taken aback. Not to make an unnecessary mystery 
over it, it may as well be mentioned that all these expenses which so 
troubled old Hurde, the clerk was really paying for honestly. But not 
out of the salary. An uncle of his wife’s was allowing them an addition 
to their income, and this supplied the extra luxuries. He resented the 
insinuation. 

‘“‘ Whether they are managed out of it, or whether they are not, is no 
business of yours, Mr. Hurde,” he said, after a pause. “I shall not 
come to you to pay for them, or to the bank either.” 

“It is my business,”’ replied the old clerk. “It is Mr. Godolphin’s 
business, which is the same thing. Pray, how long since is it that you 
have become a betting man ?” 

“T am not a betting man,” said Layton. 

“Oh, indeed! You have not bet upon Cannonbar, I suppose? You 
never put into a sweepstakes in your life ?—you are not in any now, are 
you ?” 

Layton could only open his mouth in astonishment. He thought 
nothing less but that the spirits—then in the height of fashion—must 
have been at work. He was really no betting man ; had never been in- 
clined that way: but latterly, to oblige some friend who bothered him 
over it, he had gone into a sweepstakes and drawn the renowned horse, 
Cannonbar. And had followed it up by betting a pound upon him. 
Nov.—voOL. CXXVI. NO. DIII. U 
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“You see, Mr. Layton, your pursuits are not quite so inexpensively 
simple as you would wish to make them appear. These things happen 
to have come to my knowledge, and I have thought it my duty to men- 
tion them to Mr. Godolphin.” 

Layton flew into a gust of passion. Partly in the soreness of feeling 
at having been so closely looked after ; partly im anger that dishonest 
could be associated with him; and chiefly at hearing that he had been 
so obnoxiously reported to Mr. Godolphin. ‘‘ Have you told Aim,” he 
foamed, “‘ that you suspect me of robbing the strong-room ?”’ 

“ Somebody has robbed it,” was Mr. Hurde’s rejoinder. “ And has no 
doubt made money of the deeds he stole.” 

“T ask if you have told Mr. Godolphin that you cast this suspicion to 
me ?” reiterated Layton, stamping his foot. 

“What if I have? Appearances, in my opinion, would warrant my 
casting it to you.” 

“ Then you had better cast it to Mr. George Godolphin. There !” 

But that they were completely absorbed in the dispute, their voices 
raised to a high pitch—at least, Layton’s—they might have seen Mr. 
Godolphin close to them. In passing through the bank from his car- 
riage to his private room—for, in the untoward state of affairs, touching 
the loss, he had come betimes—he was attracted by the angry sounds, 
and turned towards them. 

“Ts anything the matter ?” 

They looked round, saw Mr. Godolphin, and their voices and their | 
tempers alike dropped to a calm. Neither appeared inclined to answer 
the proffered question, and Mr. Godolphin passed on. Another minute 
or two, and a message came from him, commanding the presence of the 
chief clerk. 

“ Hurde,” he began, “ have you been speaking to Layton of what you 
mentioned to me last night ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir, that’s what it was. It put him in a passion.” 

“ He disclaims the suspicion, 1 suppose?” 

“ Out-and-out, sir,” was the answer of Mr. Hurde. “ He says his wife 
has an income, independent of himself ; and that he put into a sweepstakes 
lately to oblige a friend, and staked a sovereign on the horse he drew. 
He says it is all he ever staked in his life, and all he ever means to stake. 
He was saying this when you sent for me. 1 don’t know what to think. 
He speaks honest enough, to listen to him.”’ 

“What remark did I hear him making, relative to Mr. George Go- 
dolphin ?” 

“ He ought to be punished for that,” replied Mr. Hurde. “ Better 
suspect Mr. George than suspect him, was what he said. I don’t know 
what he meant, and | don’t think he knew himself, sir.” 

“ Why did he say it ?” 

“When men are beside themselves with passion, sir, they say anything 
that comes uppermost ; they are not nice to a shade. I asked him, after 

ou went, what he meant by it, but he would not say any more.” 

“J think you must be mistaken in suspecting Layton, Hurde. 1 
thought so last night.”’ 

“ Well, sir, maybe I am,” acknowledged Hurde. “I don’t feel so 
sure of it as I did. But then comes the old puzzle back again as to who 
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could have taken the deeds. Layton would not have been so fierce but 
that he found the doubt had been mentioned to you,”’ added Mr. Hurde, 
returning to the subject of the clerk’s explosion of anger. 

«Did you tell him you had mentioned it ?”’ 

“Yes, sir, I did. It’s not my way to hide faults in a corner; and that 
the clerks know.” 

Mr. Godolphin dropped the subject, and entered upon some general 
business. The old clerk remained with him about ten minutes, and then 
was at liberty to withdraw. 

“ Send Layton to me,” was the order as he went out. And the clerk, 
Layton, appeared in obedience to it. 

Thomas Godolphin received him kindly, his manner and words had all 
the repose of quiet confidence. He believed Mr. Hurde to be completely 
mistaken, to have erred through zeal, and he intimated as much to 
Layton. He might not have personally entered on the topic with him, 
but for Layton’s hearing that he had been accused to him. 

Layton’s heart opened to his master. He was a good-dispositioned 
man when not exasperated. He frankly volunteered to Mr. Godolphin 
the amount total of his wife’s income and its source; he stated that he 
was not living by one penny more than he could afford ; and he distinctly 
denied being a betting man, either by practice or inclination—save for 
the one bet of a pound, which he had made incidentally. Altogether, his 
explanation was perfectly satisfactory to Mr. Godolphin. 

“Understand me, Layton, I did not, myself, cast the slightest doubt 
upon you. To do so, never occurred to me.” 

“] hope not, sir,” was Layton’s reply. ‘* Mr. Hurde has his crotchets, 
and we, who are under him, must put up with them. His bark is worse 
than his bite ; that much may be said.” 

“ Yes,”’ said Thomas Godolphin. ‘“ You might fare worse, in that re- 
spect, than you do under Mr. Hurde. What was the meaning of the 
words you spoke, relative to Mr. George Godolphin ?” 

Layton felt that his face was on fire. He muttered, in his confusion, 
something to the effect that it was a “slip of the tongue.” 

“But you must be aware that such slips are entirely unjustifiable. 
Some cause must have induced you to say it. What may it have been?” 

“The truth is, sir, 1 was in a passion when I said it,” replied Layton, 
compelled to speak. “I am very sorry.” 

“ You are evading my question,” quietly replied Thomas Godolphin. 
“Task you what could have induced you to say it. There must have 
been something to lead to the remark.” 

“1 did not mean anything, I declare to you, sir. Mr. Hurde vexed 
me by casting the suspicion upon me; and in the moment’s anger I re- 
torted that he might as well cast it upon Mr. George Godolphin.” 

Thomas Godolphin pressed the question. In Layton’s voice when 
he had uttered it, distorted though it was with passion, his ears had 
detected a strange sound of meaning. ‘But why upon Mr. George 
Godolphin? Why more upon him than any other ?—upon myself, for 
instance ; or Mr. Hurde ?” 

Layton was silent. ‘Thomas Godolphin waited, his serene countenance 
fixed upon the clerk’s. 

“I suppose I must have had in my head a remark I heard yesterday, 
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sir,” he slowly rejoined. ‘“ Heaven knows, though, I paid no heed to it; 
and how I came to forget myself so in my passion, I don’t know. I at 
sure I thought nothing of it, afterwards, until Mr. Hurde spoke to me 
this morning.” 

“What was the remark ?” asked Mr. Godolphin. 

“ Sir, it was that sporting man, Jolly, who said it. He fastened himself 
on me last evening in going from here, and I could not get rid of him 
until ten at night. We were talking about different things: the great 
discount houses in London, and one thing or other; and he said, inci- 
dentally, that Mr. George Godolphin had got a good deal of paper in the 
market.” 

Thomas Godolphin paused. ‘‘ Did he assert that he knew this?” 

“He was pretending to assert many things, as of his own knowledge. 
I asked him how he knew it, and he replied a friend of his had seen it— 
meaning the paper. It was all he said; and how I came to repeat such 
a thing after him, I cannot tell. I hope you will excuse it, sir.” 

“ IT cannot help excusing it,” replied Mr. Godolphin. ‘“ You said the 
thing, and you cannot unsay it. It was very wrong. Take care that 
you do not give utterance to it again,”’ 

Layton withdrew, inwardly vowing that he never would. In point of 
fact, he had not attached much credence to the information; and could 
now have bitten his tongue out for repeating it. He wondered whether 
thev could prosecute him for slander: or whether, if it came to the ears 
of Mr. George, they would. Mr. Godolphin had met it with the con- 
siderate generosity ever characteristic of him; but Mr. George was dif- 
ferent from his brother. If ever a man in this world lived up to the 
divine command, “ Do as ye would be done by,” that man was Thomas 
Godolphin. 

But the words, nevertheless, had grated on Thomas Godolphin’s ears. 
That George was needlessly lavish in expenditure, he knew: but not 
more so than his income allowed, did he choose to spend it all—unless he 
had secret sources of expense. A flush came over Thomas Godolphin’s 
face as the idea suggested itself tohis mind. Once in the train of thought 
he could not stop it. J/ad George private valves for expenditure, of 
which the world knew nothing? Could he have been using the bank’s 
money ?—could it be he who had taken Lord Averil’s deeds ? Like unto 
Isaac Hastings, the red flush of shame dyed Thomas’s brow at the 
thought—shame for his own obtrusive imagination that could conjure up 
such things of his brother. Thomas had never conjured them up, but 
for the suggestion gratuitously imparted to him by Layton. 

But he could not drive it down. No; like the vision which had been 
gratuitously presented to the Reverend Mr. Hastings, and which he had 
been unable to lay, Thomas Godolphin could not drive it down. In a 
sort of panic—a panic caused by his own thoughts—he called for certain 
of the books to be brought to him. 

Some of those, wanted, were in George Godolphin’s room. It was 
Isaac Hastings who was sent in there for them. 

“The books!” exclaimed George, looking at Isaac. 

** Mr. Godolphin wants them, sir.’ 

It was entirely out of the common for these books to come under the 
inspection (unless at periodical times) of Mr. Godolphin. The very 
asking for them implied a doubt on George—at least, it sounded so to 
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that gentleman’s all-conscious ears. He pointed out the books to Isaac 
ja silence, with the feather end of his pen. 

Isaac Hastings carried them to Mr. Godolphin, and left them with 
him. Mr. Godolphin turned them rapidly over and over: they appeared, 
so far as he could see at a cursory glance, to be all right; the balance 
on the credit side weighty, the available funds next door to inex- 
haustible, the bank altogether flourishing. Thomas took greater shame 
to himself for having doubted his brother. While thus engaged, an 
observation suddenly struck him—that all the entries were in George's 
handwriting. A few minutes subsequent to this, George came into the 
room. 

“ George,” he exclaimed, “ how industrious you have become !” 

“‘Industrious ?”’ repeated George, looking round for an explanation. 

« All these entries are yours. Formerly you would not have done as 
much in a year.” 

George laughed. ‘I had used to be incorrigibly idle. It was well 
to turn over a new leaf.” 

He—George—was going out of the room again, but his brother 
stopped him. ‘Stay here, George. I want you.” 

Mr. Godolphin pointed to a chair as he spoke, and George sat down 
in it. George, who seemed rather inclined to have the fidgets, took out 
his penknife and began cutting at an offending nail. : 

“Are you in any embarrassment, George ?”” 

‘In embarrassment? I! Oh dear no.” 

Thomas paused. Dropping his voice, he resumed in a lower tone, but 
just removed from a whisper: 

“ Have you paper flying about the discount markets ?” 

George Godolphin’s fair face grew scarlet. Was it with conscious 
emotion?’—or with virtuous indignation? ‘Thomas assumed it to be the 
latter. How could he give it an opposite meaning from the indignant 
words which it accompanied. A burst of indignation which Thomas 
stopped. 

“Stay, George. There is no necessity to put yourself out. I never 
supposed it to be anything but false when the rumour of it reached my 
ear. Only tell me the truth quietly.” 

Possibly George would have been glad to tell the truth, and get so 
much of the burden off his mind. But he did not dare. He might have 
shrunk from the terrible confession at any time to his kind, his good, his 
upright brother: but things had become too bad to be told to him now. 
If the exposé did come, why it must, and there would be no help for it : 
tell him voluntarily, he could not. By some great giant strokes of luck 
and policy, it might be averted yet: how necessary, then, to keep it from 
Thomas Godolphin! 

“The truth is,” said George, ‘‘that I don’t know what you mean. 
To what rumour are you alluding ?” 

“It has been said that you have a good deal of paper in the market. 
The report was spoken, and it reached my ears.” 

“It’s not true. It’s all an invention,” cried George, vehemently. 
“Should I be such a fool ? There are some people who live, it’s m 
belief, by striving to work ill to others. Mr. Hastings was with me this 
morning. He had heard a rumour that something was wrong with the 
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“ With the bank! In what way?” 

“Oh, of course, people must have gathered a version of the loss here, 
and interpreted it after their own charitable opinions,” replied George, 
returning to his usual careless mode of speech. ‘The only plan is, to 
laugh at them.” 

“ As you can at the rumour regarding you and the bills?” remarked 
Thomas. 

“ As I can, and do,”’ answered easy George. Never more easy, more 
apparently free from care than in that moment. Thomas Godolphin, 
truthful himself, open as the day, not glancing to the possibility that 
George could be deliberately otherwise, felt all his confidence come back 
to him. George went out, and T homas turned to the books again. 

Yes. They were all in ara all right. With those flourishing state- 
ments before him, how could he have been so foolish as to cast a sus- 
picion to George? Thomas had a pen in one hand, and the forefinger 
of the other pointed to the page, when his face went white as of one in 
mortal agony, and the drops of moisture oozed out upon his brow. 

The same pain, which had taken him occasionally before, had come 
again. Mortal agony in verity it seemed. He dropped the pen; he lay 
back in his chair; he thought he must have fallen to the ground. How 
long he so lay he could not quite tell: not very long probably, counting 
by minutes ; but counting by pain long enough for a lifetime. Isaac 
Hastings, coming in with a message, found him. Isaac stood aghast. 

“T am not very well, Isaac. Give me your arm. I will go and sit 
awhile in the dining-room.” 

“ Shall I run over for Mr. Snow, sir ?” 

“No. I shall be better soon. In fact, I am better, or I could not 
talk to you. It was a sudden pain.” 

He leaned upon Isaac Hastings, and gained the dining-room. It was 
empty. Isaac left him there, and proceeded, unordered, to acquaint Mr. 
George Godolphin. He could not find him. 

“ Mr. George is gone out,” said a clerk. “ Not two minutes ago.” 

“] had better tell Maria, then,” thought Isaac. “ He does not look 
fit to be left alone.” 

Speeding up the stairs to Maria’s sitting-room, he found her in it, 
talking to Margery. Miss Meta, in a cool brown holland dress and 
a large straw hat, was dancing about, in glee. She danced up to him. 

“ ‘om going to the hayfield to make haycocks,” said she. ‘“ Will you 
come ?” 

“Don’t I wish I could!” he replied, catching her up. “It is fine to 
~ — Meta Godolphin! to have nothing to do all day but roll in 

e 9 

She struggled to get down. Margery was waiting to depart. A 
terrible thing if Margery should have all the rolling to herself a Meta 
be left behind! They went out, and he turned to his sister. 

“ Maria, Mr. Godolphin is in the dining-room, ill. I thought I'd 
come and tell He looks too ill to be left.” 

“ What is ios matter with him?’’ she asked. 

‘A sudden pain,” he said. “1 happened to go into his room with a 
phases” and saw him. I thought he was dead at first; he looked so 
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Maria hastened down stairs. Thomas, better then, but looking fear- 
fully ill still, leaned upon the arm of a couch. Maria went up and took 
his hand. 

“Oh, Thomas, you do look ill! What is it?’” 

He gazed into her face with a serene countenance, a quiet smile. “ It 
is only another of my warnings, Maria. I have been so much better that 
I am not sure but I thought they were gone for good.” 

Maria drew forward a chair and sat down by him, “ Warnings?” she 
repeated. 

“Of the end. You must be aware, Maria, that I am attacked with a 
fatal malady.” 

Maria was not entirely unaware of it, but she had never understood 
that the fatal termination was inevitable. She did not know but he 
might live to be an old man. ‘Can nothing be done for you?’’ she 
breathed. 

“ Nothing.” 

Her eyes glistened with the rising tears. ‘ Oh, Thomas! you must 
not die! We could none of us bear to lose you. George could not do 
without you; Janet could not; I think I could not.” 

He gently shook his head. ‘ We may not pick and choose, Maria— 
who shall stop here, and who be taken. Those go sometimes who, seem- 
ingly, can be least best spared.” | 

She could scarcely speak; afraid lest the sobs should come, for her 
heart was aching. “ But surely it is not to be speedy?” she murmured, 
“ You may live on a long while yet?” 

“ The doctors tell me I may live on for years, if I keep myself tranquil. 
I think they are wrong.” 

“Oh, then, Thomas, you surely will!” she eagerly said, her cheek 
flushing with emotion. ‘ Who can have tranquillity if you cannot?” 

How ignorant they both were of the black cloud looming right over- 
head, ready then to burst, and send forth its sweeping torrent! Tran- 
quillity! ‘Tranquillity henceforth for Thomas Godolphin ! 


III, 


GONE! 


Tue days passed on to a certain Saturday. An ominous Saturday tor 
the family of the Godolphins. Rising rumours, vague at the best, and 
therefore all the more dangerous, had been spreading in Prior’s Ash and 
its neighbourhood. Some said the bank had had a loss; some said the 
bank was creachy ; some said Mr. George Godolphin had been lending 
out money from the bank’s funds; some said their London agents had 
failed ; some actually said that Thomas Godolphin was dead. The 
various phases that the rumours took were something extravagantly mar- 
vellous: but the whole, combined, whispered ominously of danger. Only 
let public fear be thoroughly aroused, and it would be all over. It was 
as a train of powder laid, which only wants one touch of a lighted match 
to set it exploding. 

Remittances arrived on the Saturday morning, in the ordinary course 
of business. Valuable remittances, Sufficient for the usual routine of 
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business: but not sufficient for any unusual routine. On the Friday 
afternoon a somewhat untoward incident had occurred. A stranger pre- 
sented himself at the bank and demanded to see Mr. George Godolphin. 
The clerk to whom he addressed himself left him standing at the counter, 
and went away : to acquaint, as the stranger supposed, Mr. George Godol- 
phin: but, in point of fact, the clerk was not sure whether Mr. George 
was in or out. Finding he was out, he told Mr. Hurde, who went 
forward: and was taken by the stranger for Mr. George Godolphin. 
Not personally knowing (as it would appear) Mr. George Godolphin, it 
was a natural enough mistake. A staid man, looking like a gentleman, 
with staid spectacles, might well be supposed by a stranger to be one of 
the firm. 

“‘] have got a claim upon you,” said the stranger, drawing a piece 
of paper out of his pocket. ‘“ Will you be so good as settle it ?” 

Mr. Hurde took the paper and glanced over it. It was an accepted 
bill, George Godolphin’s name to it. 

“ ] cannot say anything about this,” Mr. Hurde was beginning : but 
the applicant interrupted him. 

“‘T don’t want anything said. I want it paid.” 

“ You should have heard me out,” rejoined Mr. Hurde. “I cannot 
say or do anything in this myself: you must see Mr. George Godolphin. 
He is out, but-——” 

“ Come, none of that gammon!” interposed the stranger again, who 
appeared to have come prepared to enter upon contests. ‘* I was warned 
there’d be a bother over it: that Mr. George Godolphin would deny 
himself, and say black was white if necessary. You can’t do me, Mr. 
George Godolphin.” 

* You are not taking me for Mr. George Godolphin !” exclaimed the 
old clerk, uncertain whether to believe his ears. 

“Yes I am taking you for Mr. George Godolphin,” doggedly re- 
turned the man. “ Will you take up this bill ?” 

“T am not Mr. George Godolphin. Mr. George Godolphin will be 
in presently, and you can see him.” 

“It’s a do,” cried the stranger. “I want this paid. I know the 
claims there are against Mr. George Godolphin, and I have come all 
the way from town to enforce mine. J don’t want to come in with the 
ruck of his creditors, who'll get a sixpence in the pound, maybe.” 

A very charming announcement to be made in a banking-house. 
The clerks pricked up their ears; the two or three customers who were 
present turned round from the counters and listened for more: for the 
civil gentleman had not deemed it necessary to speak in a subdued tone. 
Mr. Hurde, scared out of his propriety, in mortal fear lest anything worse 
might come, hurried the man to a safe place, and left him there to await 
the entrance of Mr. George Godolphin. 

Whether this incident, mentioned outside (as it was sure to be), put 
the finishing touch to the rumours already in circulation, cannot be 
known. Neither was it known to those interested, what Mr. George 
did with his loud and uncompromising customer, when he at length 
entered and admitted him to an interview. It is possible that but for 
this untoward application, the crash might not have come quite so soon. 
Saturday morning rose busily, as was usual at Prior’s Ash. How- 
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ever stagnant the town might be on other days, Saturday was always 
full of life and bustle. Prior’s Ash was renowned for its grain market ; 
and dealers from all parts of the country flocked in to attend it. But 
on this morning some unusual excitement appeared to be stirring the 
town; natives and visitors. People stood about in groups, talking, 
listening, asking questions, consulting: and as the morning hours wore 
on, an unwonted stream appeared to be setting in towards the house of 
Godolphin, Crosse, and Godolphin. Whether the reports might be true 
or false, there’d be no harm just to draw their money out, and be on the 
safe side, was the mental remark made by hundreds. Could put it in 
again when the storm had blown over—if it proved to be only a false 
alarm. 

Under these circumstances it was little wonder that the bank was un- 
usually favoured with visitors. One strange feature in their application 
was, that they all wanted to draw out money; not a soul came to pay 
avy in. George Godolphin, fully aware of the state of things, alive to 
the danger, was present in person, his words gracious, his bearing easy, 
his smile gay as ever. Only to look at him eased some of them of half 
their doubt. 

But it did not stop their cheques, and old Hurde (whatever George 
may have done) grew white with fear. 

“For the love of Heaven, send for Mr. Godolphin, sir !” he whispered. 
“We can’t go on long at this rate.” 

“ What good can he do ?” returned George. 

“ Mr. George, he ought to be sent to; to be let known what’s going 
on; it is an imperative duty,” remonstrated the clerk, in a strangely 
severe tone. “ In fact, sir, if you don’t send, I must. I am responsible 
to him.” 

“Send, then,” said George. “I only thought to spare him vexa- 
tion.” 

Mr. Hurde beckoned Isaac Hastings. “ Fly for your life up to Ash- 
lydyat and see Mr. Godolphin,” he breathed in his ear, ‘“ Tell him 
there’s a run upon the bank.” 

Isaac, passing through the bank with apparent unconcern, easy and 
careless as if he had taken a leaf from the book of George Godolphin, 
did not let the grass grow under his feet when he was out. But, in- 
stead of turning towards Ashlydyat, he took the way to All Souls’ 
rectory. 

Getting there panting and breathless, he dashed in, and dashed against 
his brother Reginald, not five minutes arrived from a two years’ absence 
at sea. Scarcely affording half a moment to a passing greeting, he was 
hastening out of the room again in search of his father. 

“Do you call that a welcome, Isaac?” exclaimed Mrs. Hastings, in a 
netted and reproving tone. ‘ Where’s your hurry? One would 
think you were upon an errand of life and death.” 

“So I am: it is little short of it,” he replied, in agitation. “ Regy, 
don’t stop me: you will know all soon. Is my father in his room ?” 

“* He is gone out,” said Mrs. Hastings. 

“Gone out!” The words sounded like a knell, Unless his father 


hastened to the bank, he might be a ruined man. ‘ Where’s he gone, 
mother ?” 
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* y dear, I have not the least idea. What is the matter with 
ou ?” 

: Isaac took one instant’s dismayed counsel with himself: he had not 
time for more. He could not go in search of him: he must hasten to 
Ashlydyat. He looked up: laid summary hold of his sister Rose, put 
her outside the door, closed it, and set his back against it. 

“ Reginald, listen to me. You must go out and find my father. 
Search for him everywhere. Tell him there’s a run upon the bank, and 
he must be in haste if he would make himself safe. Mother, could you 
look for him as well? The Chisholms’ money is there, you know, and 
it would be nothing but ruin.” 

Mrs. Hastings gazed at Isaac with wondering eyes, puzzled with 
perplexity. 

“Don’t you understand, mother?” he urged. “ J can’t look for him: 
I ought not to have come out of my way as far as here. He must be 
found, so do your best, Reginald. Of course you will be cautious to 
say nothing abroad: I put out Rose that she might not hear.” 

Opening the door again, passing the indignant Rose without so much 
as a word, Isaac sped across the road, and dashed through some cross- 
fields and lanes to Ashlydyat. His détour had not hindered him above 
three or four minutes, for he went at the pace of a steam-engine. He 
considered it—as Hurde had said by Mr. Godolphin—an imperative 
duty to warn his father. Thomas Godolphin was not up when he got 
to Ashlydyat. It was only between ten and eleven o'clock. 

“ I must see him, Miss Godolphin,” he said to Janet. “* It is impera- 
tive.” 

.- By words or by actions putting aside obstacles, he stood within Thomas 
Godolphin’s chamber. The latter had passed a night of suffering, its 
traces remaining on his countenance. 

“T shall be down at the bank some time in the course of the day, 
Isaac ; though | am scarcely equal to it,” he observed, as soon as he saw 
him. “Am I wanted for anything in particular ?” 

“J—I—am sent up to tell you bad news, sir,” replied Isaac, feeling 
the communication an unpleasant one to make. ‘ There’s a run upon 
the bank.” 

“A run upon the bank!” repeated Thomas Godolphin, scarcely be- 
lieving the information. 

Isaac explained. A complete run. For the last hour, ever since the 
bank opened, people had been thronging in. 

Thomas paused. “I cannot imagine what can have led to it,” he 
resumed. “Is my brother visible ?” 

“Oh yes, sir.” 

“That is well. He can assure them all that we are solvent: that 
there is no fear. Have the remittances come ?” 


“Yes, sir. But they will be nothing, Mr. Hurde says, with a run 
like this.” 

“ Be so kind as touch that bell for me, Isaac, to bring up my servant. 
I will be at the bank immediately.” 


Isaac rang the bell, quitted the room, and hastened back. The bank 
was fuller than ever: and its coffers must be getting low. 
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« Do you happen to know whether my father has been in ?” he whis- 

red to Layton, next to whom he stood. 

Layton shook his head to express a negative. ‘I think not. I have 
not observed him.” 

Isaac stood upon thorns. He might not quit his post. Every time 
the doors swung to and fro—and they were incessantly swinging—he 
looked for Mr. Hastings. But he looked in vain. By-and-by Mr. 
Hurde came forward, a note in his hand. “ Put on your hat, Layton, 
and take this round,” said he. ‘ Wait for an answer.” 

“Let me take it,” almost shouted Isaac. And, without waiting for 
assent or dissent, he seized the note from Mr. Hurde’s hand, caught up 
his hat, and was gone. ‘Thomas Godolphin was getting out of his car- 
riage as he passed out. 

isaac had not, this time, to go out of his way. The delivery of the 
note would necessitate his passing the rectory. “ Rose !” he uttered, 
out of breath with agitation as he had been before, “is papa not in ?” 

Rose was sitting there alone. ‘ No,” she answered. ‘ Mamma and 
Reginald went out just after you. Where did you send them to?” 

“Then they can’t find him!” muttered Isaac to himself, speeding off 
again, and giving Rose no answer. “ It will be nothing but ruin.” 

A few steps farther, and who should he see but his father. The 
Reverend Mr. Hastings was coming leisurely across the fields, from the 
very direction which Isaac had previously travelled. He had probably 
been to the Pollard cottages: he did sometimes take that round. Hedges 
and ditches were nothing to Isaac in the moment’s excitement, and he 
leaped one of each to get to him: it cut off a step or two. 

“ Where were you going an hour ago ?” called out Mr. Hastings before 
they met. ‘ You were flying as swift as the wind.” 

* Oh, father!” wailed out Isaac, “did you see me?” 

“ What should hinder me? I was at old Satcherly’s.” 

“ 1f you had but come out to me! I would rather have seen you then, 
than—than heaven,” he panted. ‘ There’s a run upon the bank. If you 
don’t make haste and draw out your money, you'll be too late.” 

Mr. Hastings laid his hand upon Isaac’s arm. It may be that he did 
not comprehend him ; for his utterance was rapid and full of emotion. 
Isaac, in his impulsive eagerness, shock it off. 

“ There’s not a moment to lose, father. I don’t fancy they can keep 
on paying long. Half the town’s there.” 

Without another word of delay, Mr. Hastings turned and sped along: 
with a step nearly as fleet as Isaac’s. When he reached the bank the 
shutters were being put up. 

“The bank has stopped,” said an officious bystander to the rector. 

It was even so. ‘The bank had stopped. ‘The good old firm of Go- 
dolphin, Crosse, and Godolphin had Gonz. 
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AGRIPPA D’AUBIGNE. 


BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


Tur life—and a long life it was, covering a good fourscore years, from 
the mid-year of the sixteenth century to the thirtieth of the seventeenth 
—this long life of Theodore Agrippa d’Aubigné has been truthfully 
called a grand romance, crowded with marvellous adventures and heroic 
traits. Brave as any real or fabulous hero of antiquity, says one of his 
English biographers, he possessed qualities and acquirements that are to 
be found combined in few military heroes, whether of ancient or modern 
times; while his failings were those of his century, of which the virtues 
and vices were reflected, as in a mirror, in his active and turbulent career. 
A man he was (to apply the poet’s self-portraiture), by nature 





somewhat stern 

In temperament, withal a happy man, 

And therefore bold to look on painful things, 

Free likewise of the world, and thence more bold.* 


His father, Jean d’Aubigné, “homme d’un caractére opiniatre et 
fier,”t was one of the leaders of Protestantism in his province—that of 
Saintonge. His mother died in giving birth to Agrippa,—whose name 
was, in fact, they tell us, derived from that circumstance ;—e@gré partus. 
This mournful event is said to have remained painfully impressed for life 
on his memory; and in the delirium of old age he heard some one enter 
his room, whose garments rustled beside his bed, the curtains of which 
were then drawn by a Woman in White—herself une femme fort blanche 
—who, having imprinted on his lips a kiss that was cold as ice, death-cold 
as from a dead woman’s lips, instantly vanished from his gaze. A fever 
of fourteen days succeeded this vision, and confirmed his conviction of its 
reality. 

As a child, Agrippa was notably precocious, even in that age of educa- 
tional precocity. 1f Montaigne knew Latin at six years old, the little 
D’Aubigné, taking up the classics before his fourth year was complete, 
is asserted to have made good way in not only Latin, but Greek, and 
Hebrew, by the time he could count six summers ; and midway in his 
eighth year, to have translated the Crito of Plato, incited thereto by his 
father’s promise to have the translation printed, with the child-translator’s 
portrait engraved as frontispiece to the book. 

When the lad touched on his tenth year, his Huguenot sire, who seems 
to have been 


a soldier 
Even to Cato’s wish, not fierce and terrible 
Only in strokes; but, with his grim looks and 








* Wordsworth, The Prelude, book xi. 

t+ Léon Feugére. See vol. ii. of this lamented scholar’s “ Portraits Littéraires 
du XVIe Siécle,” pp. 205-421, for an ample, instructive, and entertaining memopir, 
critical as well as biographical, of brave and burly old Agrippa, in all the aspects 
of his many-coloured existence. 
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The thunder-like pergussion of his sounds, 
He made his enemies shake, as if the world 
Were feverous and did tremble ;*— 


this stalwart veteran, as he took his little boy through Amboise, and there 
pointed out the heads of the conspirators still fixed to the battlements of 
the town, adjured him to live and die in and for their creed and their 
cause. “The murderers !” he exclaimed, in a pang of wrath against the 
persecutors of the brethren, “they have decapitated France!” And then, 
laying his hand on the boy’s upturned, open brow, the stern grey-beard 
thus enjoined him, under penalties: “ My son, you must not spare your 
head when mine is lost, to avenge these honourable chiefs; if you do, my 
curse be upon you!”’ The after-life of Agrippa afforded no scope for the 
contingent malediction. He was his father’s son—kneaded of the same 
stern stuff—loyal to his party through evil report and good report— 
staunch to his faith through persecution and distress—a Huguenot to the 
backbone, and a Huguenot to the death. 

It was in conducting the boy to Paris, for a college career, that the 
elder D’Aubigné led him through Amboise, and preached that homily to 
him, which had for its grim text the exposed and mouldering niole of 
his fellow-conspirators. At Paris, Agrippa pursued his studies for some 
time, until forced to leave the capital by the persecution that dogged, but 
could not daunt, his sect. He escaped to Orleans, at the siege of which 
city his turbulent old father received a wound, that cost him his life. 
Agrippa then renewed his studies, first at Geneva, under the congenial 
tutorship of Beza, and afterwards at Lyons, where his curriculum com- 
prised a medley hash of mathematics, Pindar, Rabbinical literature, and 
magic. When the next outburst of civil war occurred, he gave his guar- 
dian the slip, and joined the Huguenot bands in the south of France, 
abiding with them for some months of the years 1567-68, and sharing 
their perils and fatigues to the full, with a loyalty which, among other 
results, cost him a nearly fatal fever. 

Peace returned after a while,—a patched-up peace; and in its piping 
times, Agrippa found leisure to fall in Jove, and turn scribbler of love- 
ditties passing many. With a will, as in everything else he undertook, 
he courted at the same time, and under one and the same inspiration, the 
Muses and his mistress. Nor was prose composition beneath his regard. 
But from these amenities of literature he was harshly aroused by the 
tocsin of the St. Bartholomew. Anon, Henry of Navarre became his 
recognised chief,—at whose court D’Aubigné signalised himself by his 
habit, quite inveterate, of calling a spade a spade, and a turncoat a turn- 
coat. His impracticable temper and chartered libertinage of tongue, in- 
volved him in many a pretty quarrel with Henry’s courtiers and hangers- 
on, for any and all of whom he was ready with his sword as with that 
trenchant tongue of his, and that swift, sharp-pointed pen. Henry 
himself appreciated him, however, as a man of men,—the pink of par- 
tisans,—the trustworthiest of fellows trusty and true. D’Aubigné shared 
in Henry’s personal adventures; and recompensed himself, in lieu of 
more tangible pay (for Henry’s exchequer was poor indeed), with a 





* Coriolanus, Act I. Se, 4, 
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hearty unrestraint in speaking a bit of his mind that extended its term 
of license day by day continually,—unti! a candour that merged in inso- 
lence, and a discontent that vented itself in taunts and ridicule, were 
something too much for the best-natured of good-natured kings. 

In 1577, Henry and Agrippa parted company ; and the latter soon 
afterwards found a wife in Mdlle. de Lezay. But he is by Henry’s side 
again, before long; and before long he is again ousted from that pleasant 
(if not profitable) proximity, by the impatience of his old foes at court. 
In disgust, D’Aubigné resolved to take the most decided step in life that 
his nature could possibly take, but which it was not possible for a nature 
like his to actually take,—that of renouncing his father’s creed, and so 
encountering his father’s curse. To accomplish this purpose, on solid 
foundations, and with a good conscience, he set himself to the perusal of 
Bellarmine and other controversialists, with the express design and desire 
of being converted by their arguments to the Holy Catholic Church. 
But the result of this Anxious Inquiry was, to sever our Agrippa more 
distinctively than ever from the pale of Rome. The patient perusal of 
these Aids to Faith did but make him a more stubborn Protestant than 
before. 

Again we find the energetic creature battling by Henry’s side at 
Coutras in 1587. In 1588 we see him rewarded with a berth in the 
civil service—rather military than civil, though—namely, the government 
of Maillezais. Fresh squabbles with his sovereign recur, as a matter of 
course. He casts in his lot with his party rather than with his prince, 
whenever compelled to choose between the two. But the prince knows 
the man, and respects the partisan, too well, far too well, to discard him 
in dudgeon. And whenever a commission is afoot that requires an out- 
and-out trusty fellow, to ensure its safe issue, D’Aubigné is at once 
selected as the man. 

Henry’s recantation of Protestantism made D’Aubigné but cleave to it 
the more closely, and even the more noisily. Sully, and the other leading 
names of his communion, were sharply upbraided by the staunch old 
Reformer, as chargeable, by their corrupt, compromising, conniving ways, 
with the ruin of the Huguenot cause. Like them, he might have been 
rich, could he but, like them, have been less scrupulous. Among the chiefs 
of his party, he is said to have been the only man that continued poor to 
the last. 

Some measure, however, of otium cum dignitate it was his fortune to 
enjoy, while in office as Governor of Maillezais—during hs residence at 
which place he employed and enjoyed himself in writing the History of 
his Own Times, the last volume being printed in 1619, and condemned to 
be burnt, next year, by the Parliament of Paris.’ Marie de Médicis, in 
particular, was embittered against the Governor, by the freedom of his 
satire in describing public characters and life at court. He had to resign 
his fortress, after it had stood out against a long siege of ministerial soli- 
citations, menaces, and promissory propositions. But he took care, when 
he did give it up, to place it in the hands, not of the Catholic court, but 
of the foremost noble of the Huguenot party, the Duke of Rohan. He 
then retired to that free city in which, some threescore years before, he 
had been taught to love liberty and literature by Theodore Beza. 
Arriving at Geneva in the autumn of 1620, the septuagenarian hero was 
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most cordially welcomed. Here he lived in exile for the remainder of his 
days, and here, in the church of St. René, he was buried in 1630,—a 
Latin epitaph, written by himself, being placed over his tomb. His 
closing years were mainly occupied with multifarious authorship, and with 
plans for fortifying the Swiss towns, as bulwarks of the Reformed faith,— 
the carrying out of which plans were zealously superintended by himself. 
What troubles he had to endure at this stage of his troublous pilgrimage, 
arose in part from the inappeasable enmity of the French court, at whose 
instigation no less than four judgments of death were successively, though 
ine“ectually, recorded against him ; but more sensibly, from the wild and 
wicked ways of his son Constant,—predestined father of Madame de Main- 
tenon, and also, by many infallible signs, predestined scamp. 

Michelet ever speaks in high admiration of the writings of Agrippa 
d’Aubigné. He calls his History “eloquence itself, poetry, passion,” 
And says that the holy firmness of virtue, the ¢enston of a life of combats, 
the strong purpose and strenuous endeavour that palpitate in every line, 
“make this great writer interesting in the highest degree, although 
painful to read; the gentilhomme is predominant throughout, and a 
prolix attention to military matters. He is at times eccentric ; at others, 
sublime. On the whole, no loftier work exists.”* Elsewhere the same 
critic styles D’ Aubigné’s Memoirs “ ceuvre capitale de Ja langue, Acre et 
brilant jet de flamme qui jaillit d’un coeur ému, mais si loyal et si sin- 
cére!”t Our vastly more sedate countryman, Mr. Hallam—at antipodes 
with M. Michelet in all the characteristic points of a Constitutional His- 
torian—rather ambiguously commends D’Aubigné’s Autobiography as 
having “at least the liveliness of fiction ;” while the versatile old author’s 
Adventures of the Baron de Feneste is spoken of by Mr. Hallam as “a 
singular book written in dialogue, where an imaginary Gascon baron 
recounts his tales of the camp and the court,” in a patois not quite easy 
for us to understand, and not perhaps worth the while; but containing 
much that illustrates the state of France about the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. ‘ Much in this book is satirical; and the satire falls on 
the Catholics, whom Feneste, a mere foolish gentleman of Gascony, is 
made to defend against an acute Huguenot.” t M. Mérimée thinks * ‘w 
are strokes of nature, des traits de naturel, in this book that Moliére 
himself would not have disowned. The great Condé, acknowledged to be 
an excellent judge of auvres de esprit, made a perfect delight of 
reading the Adventures of the Gascon Baron—a predecessor of the 
Marquis of Mascarille—and comprehended with wonderful accuracy all 
the allusions and all the finesses introduced by the author. The contrast 
between the shallow-pated, big-talking Feneste, and the solid, practical 
Enay, is interpreted to mean that between appearance and reality, 
between form and substance, between é¢re and paraitre; a meaning 
implied, indeed, in the Greek etymology of the two names éiwva (Enay) 
and daiverba (Feneste). ‘C'est pour paraitre,” is Faneste’s invariable 
answer, when questioned as to why he complies with this or that custom, 
or gives way to this or that influence. Study appearances, is the motto, 





* Michelet, Notes des Guerres de Religion, pp. 465 sq. 
tgHenri IV. et la Ligue, ch. xix, 
+ Hallam, Literature of Europe, vol. iii. part iii. ch. vii. 
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the practical maxim of the man. He is of the family of courtiers derided 
by Henry Stephens,—who aimed at Italianising the speech as well as 
manners of the French of that day, and accordingly were lavish of those 
formulas of obsequious politeness, the use of which, as recently imported 
from across the mountains, made Frenchmen of the old school knit their 
brows. He declares himself the “slave” of the first comer in whose 
power it is to serve him, and “ ready to be the servant to all eternity” of 
any one that will do him an obligation. The Duke of Epernon, one of 
the grand seigneurs favoured by Henry III., was the alleged original of 
the Baron of Feneste. In Enay, “sage et loyal,” whose sensible dis- 
course is made to expose in still more glaring relief the nwllité vaniteuse 
of the Gascon,—in this “ gentilhomme de la vieille roche,” as simple in 
his courage as the other is fanfaron in his poltroonery,—endowed, in right 
of his Protestantism, with becoming accomplishments of intellectual cul- 
ture and patriotic feeling, and who is throughout the very opposite of his 
interlocutor,—many were pleased to discover Duplessis-Mornay ; but, as 
M. Feugére objects, it is hardly probable that Agrippa would have 
painted in such fair colours one in whom he saw a rival. Others were of 
opinion that in Enay the author more or less directly designed his proper 
self. Most likely, all such conjectures were at fault. Most likely, 
D’Aubigné meant general, not individual satire, and had a good many 
coxcombs, highflyers, and provincial fire-eaters, in his mind’s eye, and not 
merely one of the class. : 

As a writer of Memoirs, Agrippa d’ Aubigné has again and again been 
pronounced, by judges divers and diverse, second to none of his time. M. 
Guizot has said, in reference to Thomas May and the contemporary 
annalists of our Great Rebellion, that no task can be more adventurous 
than to write the history of events while they are actually taking place; 
and, above all, to compose, in the camp of one of the hostile parties, the 
history of an important revolution, which every year, or perhaps every 
month, appears under different leaders, and is determined by different prin- 
ciples, aims, and professions.* A good deal of the difficulty here inti- 
mated is palpable in D’Aubigné’s Memoirs; which were written, however, 
under more favourable circumstances than those here referred to. But 
they stand out with life and movement and abiding interest from among 
the multitude of Memoirs which belong to the same age. M. Chasles 
distinguishes them in merit and inherent vitality from those of Lanoue 
and Mornay even—much more from such small deer as the Mémoires 
embarrassés et obscurs of Hurault de Chiverny, and the expéications 
énigmatiques of Villeroy, and the tolerably accurate and purely-written, 
but reserved and comparatively dull, memoirs of Castelnau, and those 
again of D’Ossat and the President Jeannin,: hommes honnetes, both of 
them, but a trifle heavy in style, and not wholly guiltless alike of 
ambiguity and of pompous emphasis. Apart from, and far above, this 
mob of gentilhommes who wrote with ease, and at their ease, those 
memoirs which are not always easy reading, M. Chasles pays his critical 
dues, in his best manner of flattering obeisance, first to Margaret of 
Navarre, for Aer private Memoir; next, to Brantéme, that broken-down 
gentleman, who, after making war and love all Europe over, or nearly 





* Guizot, Contemporains de Monk. 
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so, and after serving six kings, one after another, amused himself, in the 
depths of his retreat, in writing, unmethodically enough, all that had 
come to his eyes and ears during that long, agitated, and not very moral 
(in fact, that very immoral) life of his. The third is D’Aubigné—“ gen- 
tilhomme Gascon, brave comme les gens de son pays, comme eux 
caustique, fanfaron, sacrifiant tout 4 un bon mot, hardi en amour et en 
guerre, d’ailleurs bon huguenot et d’une Ame aussi ardente que son esprit 
et sa valeur étaient téméraires ; tragait le tableau de ses folies sans trop 
les blamer, et prétendait ainsi prémunir ses enfants contre des fautes de 
méme espéce.”* Though Agrippa was very old when he wrote these 
Memoirs, his style has the freshness of youth. Modern critics, his com- 
patriots, say that his work belongs unquestionably to the sixteenth 
century not more by the scenes it retraces than by the tone and manner 
which pervade it. M. Chasles writes with an air of regret, if not of 
remonstrance, that an author so full of vigour and impulse as D’ Aubigné 
should scarcely be known in the present day except for a few freaks of 
Gascon humour; for in D’Aubigné he recognises one of the most 
energetic prose writers, one of the most robust satirists, and one of the 
freest-hearted and frankest-spoken poets of his age. “ His political and 
military life has been detrimental to the fame he ought to have enjoyed 
asan author. He writes like Saint-Simon with abandon, with martial 
vivacity, and with a profusion of irony. Once begin reading his 
Memoirs, and you cannot help reading them to the end: the liveliest of 
romances does not offer more to interest. All the ardour, and im- 
petuosity, and hare-brained zeal, that distinguished the Gascon youth, 
Protestants all, who rallied round the white feather of Henry IV., may 
be seen embodied in D’Aubigné, who at sixteen made his first expedition 
en chemise, and danced la Gaillarde before the Grand Inquisitor,t who 
was all ready to pass upon him instant sentence of death; made his 
escape by a window, and having managed to find refuge within the 
domains of Renée of France, came to seat himself at the feet of that 
— on a silken cushion, there to improvise, while yet panting for 
reath and all soiled with dust, a sermon on contempt for death, derived 
from the Bible and Seneca. The commencement of these piquant 
Memoirs is noble as ancient history; when the author tells his battles 
o'er again, you would say, here is the bold and vehement touch, the fire, 
the truthfulness, which distinguish Salvator Rosa and le Bourguignon.” 
Nearly a century ago, there was, presumably, a larger public in Eng- 
land that could and would take interest in these Memoirs than is now 
the case—to judge, at least, by the publication hazarded by a now- 
forgotten sister of Mrs. Montague, sarcastically referred to by Horace 
Walpole in one of his letters of literary gossip. ‘ Mrs. Scott, sister of 
Mrs. Montagu, has written a life of Agrippa d’ Aubigné—no—she has 
not written it, she has extracted it from his own account, and no dentist 
at a fair could draw a tooth with less grace. It is only in a religious 
Sense that she has made it a good book, for,” adds Horace, settling his 
features to a genuine Strawberry-hill sneer, such as he knew would be 
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understood and appreciated by the Reverend William Mason, “for it 
seems she is very pious.”* But a good gentlewoman of this type is not 

uite the chaperone to introduce into our home circles, and to establish 
oe on.a familiar footing, a Huguenot Captain of Agrippa d’Aubigné’s 
cast ; as doughty and dashing a fellow in his day, and in his way, as was 
Chaucer's Dyomede in his, who, 


as bokés us declare, 

Was in his nedés prest and corageous, 
With sterne vois, and myghty lymes square, 
Hardy, testif, strong, and chevalerous 

Of dedés, like his fader Tydeus.t 


In D’Aubigné’s impassioned nature were congregated, as Sainte-Beuve 
has said, not a few contrarious qualities. He reasoned well, and expended 
raillery without stint on what he called superstition ; himself a believer, 
the while, in dreams, in ghosts, and, to some extent, in magic ; he joined 
together, mingle as they might, war, and controversy, and erudition, and 
wit, and satire that was both mocking and cynical, diction invariabl 
prompt and unbridled, and together with the fear of a terrible and ever- 
present God, the occasional consolation of a God mild and loving. In 
all his dicences he kept a corner of his heart for puritanism, and this 
puritanism maintained its place and power without ever putting an end 
to his original nature, to the vieil homme within him, though its place 
might be further established and its power enhanced by age. It was 
owing to the family rock whence he was hewn, to the education he 
received, and to the rude life-battle into which he was plunged, that he 
preserved, athwart all those conflicting passions of his, which he did very 
little to subdue, an underlying strength of moral feeling which may well 
excite our wonder: “on the whole, a generous nature—the surviving 
witness of a more robust and case-hardened age than ours,”{ and rife in 
characters of rugged originality, whim, and enterprise. 

The Memoirs, which were professedly written, as we have seen, for his 
children, should be read in connexion with the author’s great work, that 
“Universal History’? to which he keeps referring incessantly, and in 
which his powers of authorship are to be seen in their utmost breadth and 
clearest light. Of this “‘ Universal History” Henry IV. is the centre and 
pivot, and by his advice it was undertaken ; his majesty being noway dis- 
pleased, as Sainte-Beuve suggests, at securing such a pair of historians, 
or historiographers royal, as, on the one side, the uncompromising 
Calvinist, D’Aubigné, and on the other, that old League partisan, 
Jeannin ; the former relating chiefly the deeds of war and party strife ; 
the latter, explaining affairs of state and council. But it was not long 
ere Henry—whether from being convinced by a Jesuit, Father Cotton, 
of the inconvenients in which such a work by such a workman involved 
him, or whether himself alone mistrusting the range and rancour of ceéte 
satirique langue of his very faithful and equally free-spoken Agrippa,— 
either way, so it was, that Henry ceased to urge on Agrippa in the his- 
torical pathway his own suggestion (and is not a royal suggestion tech- 








° Horace Walpole to Rev. W. Mason, May 5, 1772. Letters, vol. v. p. 389. 
Chaucer, Troylus and C ryseyde, book v. 
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nically a command ?) had chalked out,—and significantly refrained from 
allusion to the encouragements, rewards, and material aids he had 
originally promised. So D’Aubigné, in effect, had to wait till after 
Henry had disappeared from the scene, before he again girded himself to 
his work and labour of love. And when he did return to his interrupted 
toil, it must be owned that he did so, as far as his late sovereign was con- 
cerned, in a spirit worthy of his magnanimous task. For whereas in the 
private Mémoires Henry 1V. is shown to us in aspects the reverse of 
engaging or heroic—and is charged unsparingly with envy and avarice; 
in the great Histoire, on the other hand, there is nothing of the kind ; 
the historian’s own petty grievances and personal wrongs have disappeared. 
D’Aubigné restores Henry to his proper altitude as hero and statesman, 
—and having now lost him, regrets the loss with tears, and becomes in 
public as favourable and as faithful to him as loyal heart could wish. 

D’ Aubigné was, in fact, a grumbler and growler by natural disposi- 
tion : an impracticable public servant, incapable of becoming in any large 
or lofty sense a real statesman or a great commander: he was born to be 
what is now-a-days called an Opposition member: nevertheless, the 
moment you earnestly appeal to him, and touch his heart in the right 
place, how proud he is of his Harry the Fourth, of the “ great king that 
God had given him for a master,” and on whose feet he has so often 
pillowed his head! and how keenly alive he is to the glory he will enjoy 
with posterity, for having saved that master’s life on memorable occasions 
more than one or two !* 

Nothing can be more interesting, Michelet asserts, in his History of 
Henri Quatre, than to see in D’Aubigné how many there were of his own 
class of gens maltraités, who, despite of any amount of maltreatment and 
cold-shouldering at court, continued the devoted adherents of Bourbon 
Harry. D’Aubigne speaks of this subject,—a sore one it is,—with the 
bitter yet unalterable passion of the lover whose wounded heart still 
clings to the adored woman who has betrayed it. Every moment he is 
snapping asunder the ties that bind him, and every instant binding them 
anew. “Such was the charm of this king: in vain you came to see 
through him, to depreciate him, to abuse him,—oust him from your heart 
you could not.”+ Or, as a more sober and less sentimental historian puts 
it, assuredly the ill-assorted alliance of the Huguenot party with the 
Royalist party, under the auspices of the Bourbon, affords ample room 
and verge enough for une petnture spirituelle et amusante, such as M. 
Vitet essays in his dramatic scenes of the Barricades, the Etats de Blois, 
and the Death of Henry III.,—in which “their mutual distrust, their 
differences, their antipathies, are represented to the life. The part of 
D’Aubigné is delightful, replete with points the most piquant, full of 
verve and truth.”{ Sainte-Beuve somwhere compares, or contrasts, him 
with Monlue, that heroic captain of the Catholic party,—ardent, inde- 
fatigable, a fanatic in the cause of his God and his king, a crusader of the 
sixteenth century; while in D’Aubigné we have another captain, equally 
intrepid, ardent, and obstinate, as great a Gascon as the other, not less 





* Causeries du Lundi, t. x. pp. 256 sq. 
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attached to his God, mais malmenant un peu son roi ;* right loyal, 
but on conditions, and not a thorough-going royalist guand méme ; with 
more of the feudal and communal! spirit in him than the other,—and ac- 
cordingly dying a republican at Geneva, a terminus ad quem which 
would have shocked the susceptibilities, and stunk in the nostrils of 
Monlue, as anything but odorous of sanctity ; quite the other way. 

D’Aubigné took for his literary guides and models, in the composition 
of his Universal History, those from among the ancient classics who have 
been styled “ pragmatical,”—political instructors, such as Tacitus. He 
even calls Tacitus his master. And M. Feugére really claims for him 
something of the vehemence of Tacitus, and particularly of that mental 
tendency which inclined the historian of Tiberius to “creuser dans le 
mal,’’ as Fénélon said; though Agrippa is of course allowed to be de- 
ficient, comparatively speaking, in the nervous brevity and sombre colour- 
ing of the illustrious Roman, as well as in that profound judgment and 
that moving eloquence which burst from depths of indignation that had 
long been a fountain sealed. D*Aubigné manifestly depicts himself in the 
young man “ envieux des grandeurs romaines,” whom he thus introduces, 
as an eager student of Tacitus: 


Je t’épiais, ces jours, lisant, si curieux, 

La mort du grand Sénéque et celle de Thrasée ; 

Je lisais partes yeux, en ton Ame embrasée, 

Que tu enviais plus Sénéque que Néron, &c. ¢ 


Among the moderns, again, D’Aubigné clave by preference to 
historians of the same school,—in particular to ‘caadeea of whom he 

roclaimed himself an earnest admirer, and whose moral reflections he 
imitates, or emulates, in a variety of apophthegms and maxims, inter- 
spersed through his narrative. 

His T'ragiques may be defined a politico-religious satire—an incoherent 
medley of Greek mythology, moral and theological allegories, and other 
effete forms of composition, now and then illumined by flashes of indig- 
nation, and redeeming passages of what M. Demogeot calls the manliest 
beauty. A Hebrew spirit pervades and informs it, rather daringly says 
M. Sainte-Beuve,t like that spirit of God which brooded over chaos. In 
contradistinction to contemporary poets, whose worship was that ex- 
clusively of form, D’Aubigné, like the writers of prose, is occupied with 
matter of thought,—which he seizes upon, and sways, with a supremacy 
that makes it bend and bow beneath the rude enveloppe of his diction. 
The form adopted by him bewrays the tumult of an age of confusion and 
disorder. Of this the poet is himself aware, and duly apprises those who 
care to read him; 


Si quelqu’un me reprend que mes veérs échauffés 
Ne sont rien que de meurtre et de sang étoflés, 
Qu’on n’y lit que fureur, que massacre et que rage, 
Qu’horreur, malheur, poison, trahison, et carnage, 
Je lui réponds ; ami, ces mots que tu reprends 
Sont les vocables d’art de ce que j’entreprends. 





* Ste.-Beuve, Essai sur Etienne Pasquier, 1851 
See Léon Feugére, t. ii. pp. 326 sq. 
~ Poésie Francaise au XV1° Siécle. 
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Les flatteurs de l’amour ne chantant que leurs vices, 

Que vocables choisis  peindre les délices, 

7 miel, que ris, que jeux, amours et passe-temps : 
ne heureuse folie & consumer le temps . . . . 

Ce siécle autre en ses meeurs demande un autre style : 

Cueillons des fruits amers desquels il est fertile. 

Non, il n’est plus — sa veine déguiser, 

La main peut s’endormir, non l’Ame reposer.* 


What fine passages he has, nevertheless, exclaims M. Demogeot, when 
his thought, dissipating the clouds of laboured and gloomy expression, 
breaks out all at once, with a flash as of sword drawn in gleaming 
haste from its scabbard !—what enthusiasm in his accents when celebrating 
martyrs suffocated in the flames of their funeral pile !f 

Incidentally, another critic finds special reason to admire a “ wonderful 
degree of technical detail” in D’Aubigné’s description of the toilette of 
Henry III., so serupulously catalogued, item by item, in the terms proper 
to each,—‘“‘ce corps de satin noir coupé a l’espagnole, ces déchique- 
tures d’o sortent des passements, ces manchons gauffrés de satin blanc 
et ces manches perdues.” Only an alexandrine, says M. Sainte-Beuve,f 
can and dare utter such things: the alexandrine franc et loyal, as Victor 
Hugo calls it. 

But Aggrippa’s forte in poetics was in the line of impassioned protest 
and indignant rebuke. Fucit indignatio versum. Sword or dagger of 
civil war, of patriotic strife, seemed to give the best point to his pen, and 
made it the pen of a very ready writer. At the very beginning of the eight 
thousand verses and upwards which make up the Tragiques, his political 
and religious opinions burst forth in all their fowgue, or rather, as M. Feu- 
gere amends that phrase, in all their fureur. And the enemies he 
assails from the first, are “les légions de Rome, les monstres d’ Italie” — 
those kings of France who had become the tools and agents of a spiritual 
despotism—kings who, instead of shepherds to feed and guard over, 
were turned into wolves that tore and devoured the flock—together with 
a throng of financiers, and justiciaries, and men-of-war above all, who 
sucked the marrow of the nation they ought to protect. He crowds his 
stage with scenes of mourning and tableaux vivans of ensanguined con- 
test, the deplorable fruit of religious dissensions and the blindness of 
their princes, whereby the common fatherhood of France had come to 
be forgotten or ignored. His invectives are intense against Catherine 
de Médicis, in the person of Jezabel,—and against the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine, in that of Achitophel. Catherine he accuses of scattering broad- 
cast throughout France les fins empoisonneurs d’ Italie, and of sowing 
on its too fertile soil the fatal pest of private combat—y semer la peste 
du duel. Bitterly he resents the facility of duelling as a fashion of the 
day, all for a mere nothing—for a bird, a dog, a valet, a buffoon, or for 
rien du tout : 


Car les perfections du duel sont de faire 
Un appel sans raison, un meurtre sans colére. 


The second book of the Zragiques comprises a celebrated portrait- 
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gallery of the Royal Family of the Valois. He invites us to watch his 
opening the whited sepulchres of a set of reprobates who have been the 
ruin of their country. Charles IX. is there, a mere hunter of beasts and 
men—of the latter from the Louvre windows, when Bartholomew’s bells 
are booming—for then and there it is we see his majesty giboyer de sa 
JSenétre au Louvre. Henry IIL. is there, with the eye and mien of a 
Sardanapalus, masquerading in wornan’s attire, and definable either as 
un roi-femme or un homme-reine, for the poet is not quite certain which, 
With the court, courtiers, and customs of the degraded realm, he ho- 
nourably contrasts those of England, whose Protestant institutions 
enlisted his * elective affinities :” 


Car les nobles et grands la justice y ordonnent, 
Les états non vendus comme charges se donnent : 
Heureuse Elisabeth, la justice reudant, 

Et qui n’as point vendu tes droits en la vendant! 

Among other noticeable poems of D’Aubigné’s are the “ Création,” 
—the collection entitled “ Printemps,” consisting of lays, and odes, and 
ditties inspired by youth and love,—and the “ Petites ceuvres mélées,” a 
miscellany of very unequal merit, containing some morceaux of gay and 
facile humour, and a large proportion of lines, flat, feeble, and unfimshed. 
We may appropriately take leave of him with a glance at one of the 
best things in the collection—the piece, namely, entitled “ D’ Aubigné’s 
Winter,” meaning the winter of his old age. In it he recals the illusions 
of his youth, long since fled from him afar, and compares them to 
swallows that, at the first approach of winter, wing their way in quest of 
a softer clime : 


Mes volages humeurs, plus stériles que belles, 
S’en vont et je leur dis: Vous sentez, hirondelles, 
S’éloigner la chaleur et le froid arriver ; 

Allez nicher ailleurs. .... 


As for himself, at the close of so agitated a career, his only thirst is for 
repose ; rest he invokes, with all his heart in the invocation : 


Laissez dormir en paix la nuit de mon hiver. 


His white head is surely warning enovgh that tis time for such as him 
to give up love-making. So he salutes with empressement that season 
of life, the last season of life’s four (for life like the year has its four 
seasons), of which wisdom is the presumed associate ; and of this season 
he celebrates the advantages and compensations (for it has some) in 
lines such as these : 

Voici moins de plaisirs, mais voici-moins de peines ; 

Le rossignol se tait ........ 

Nous ne voyons cueillir ni les fruits ni les fleurs : 

L’espérance n’est plus, bien souvent tromperesse ; 

L’hiver jouit de tout. Bienheureuse vieillesse, 

La saison de l’usage et non plus des labeurs ! 


It is justly observed by Léon Feugére that in these accents may be 
traced something of the feeling and grace of Villon, when he puts this 
question to remembrances of the beauty that is so fleet and transient, 
and the glory that is no more: mais ot sont les neiges d’antan ? 
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MADEIRA: 


AND THE MAN WHO FOUND IT, 


WE have another of those pleasant contributions to the history of his 
native county, for which Mr. Lysons—with the untiring care of a zealous 
antiquary—is constantly finding materials. 

It is not the first time, however, that the story of Machin and Madeira, 
now brought before us with all its cireumstances,* has been revived during 
the present century. At its commencement, the poet Bowles, whose works 
were then more read than in our own day, had written what Lord Byron 
termed ‘‘a very spirited and pretty dwarf epic” called the “ Spirit of 
Discovery,” in which the story was introduced as an episode ;f and his 
lordship in his Satire—dealing his blows on all sides without much care 
as to where they might fall—alleged that the bard, in describing the first 
kiss of the lovers whose adventures he sang, had made it cause the woods 
of Madeira to tremble : “ much astonished,” says my lord, “as they well 
might be, at such a phenomenon.” 

We might have supposed that a man who must have been pretty often 
reviewed could have borne the imputation without much annoyance; and 
it requires some experience of the sensitiveness of the poetical tempera- 
ment before we can believe that, upon meeting Lord Byron at Rogers’s, 
Mr. Bowles stopped him as they were passing from one room to another, 
to convince him, volume in hand, that he had misinterpreted the lines he 
had ridiculed. Whether the complainant considered that he had taken 
anything by his motion may be doubted, for his lordship admitted that 
he had never read the book, and only knew the passage from having 
seen it quoted in a review. Yet all this the aggrieved poet had the sim- 
plicity to tell us himself in his printed letter to Campbell. 

Turning from Mr. Bowles’s poetry to Mr. Lysons’s prose, we find that 
the plain facts are in themselves sufficiently romantic, apart from their 
historic interest. 

Modern maritime discoveries have occasionally proved to be merely the 
re-discovery of places that were known to some of the nations of antiquity. 
America was unquestionably so. Madeira also seems to be referred to 
by ancient writers; but ‘ whether,” says Mr. Lysons, “ under the name 
of Cerne Atlantica, or Juno and Antetala, is a matter of question.”’ Its re- 





* Gloucestershire Illustrations. No. I. Machin and Madeira: an Attempt to 
investigate the Truth of the romantic and interesting Discovery of that Island. 
By the Rev. Samuel Lysons, M.A., F.S.A., Rector of Rodmarton, and Perpetual 
Curate of St. Luke’s, Gloucester, Author of “Claudia and Pudens,” “The Model 
Merchant of the Middle Ages,” “The Romans in Gloucestershire,” “ What has 
Gloucestershire achieved?” &c. Gloucester: A. Lea. London: Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co. 1861. 

t We are reminded by Mr. Lysons in a note (p. 7) of another version of the 
story in Mr. Knight’s amusing volume of “Once upon a Time.” The prose intro- 
duction to a volume of verses by T. M. Hughes, under the title of “'The Ocean 
Flower,” also contains some interesting notices of Madeira and its traditions. 
The repetitions of the story in books of travels it is unnecessary to notice. 
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discovery in the fourteenth century is claimed for Gloucestershire in the 

on of Robert a Machin : the difficulty of his having been a Bristolian 
hae surmounted by the fect that the ancient city is, in part, within the 
county of Gloucester. Formerly it seems to have included the whole ;* 
and prisoners for trial at the assizes are still sent from Bristol to 
Gloucester. 

The story of Machin is not a happy one, It seems that, in the reign 
of Edward III., there was a wealthy citizen of Bristol who had one fair 
daughter; and Machin was the commander of a vessel which, amongst 
others, this “ Merchant Venturer” occasionally employed. They seem 
to have been a class of the mercantile marine, not unlike what we most 
of us remember as “ Letters of Marque.” Fitted out for some com- 
mercial object, they were not supposed to seek the enemy, but were em- 

wered to capture him when met with ; and as their captains could not 

expected in those days to trouble themselves (like the American 
Wilkes) with any difficult interpretations of international law, they were 
not always particular as to what they laid their hands upon, provided it 
was of sufficient value. 

On the return of Machin from one of those adventurous expeditions to 
the great marts of the Mediterranean, on which he was generally de- 
spatched, when visiting the merchant in the “little parlour” that served 
for his office in St. Augustine’s Back, he had seen the lovely Anna 
D’ Arfet,t who was thenceforth destined to become the companion of his 
luckless destiny. Whatever were their opportunities of meeting, they 
must have led to a passionate attachment. It is said that her father had 
pledged her in marriage “to a nobleman in the neighbourhood, whose 
age was double her own, and whose manners and habits could not have 
been otherwise than distasteful to her.” She preferred to share the 
fortunes of the young mariner; and, on an evening towards the end of 
September, in the year 1344, “or thereabouts,” his gallant craft lying 
ready to receive them (probably off Shirehampton), she embarked with 
Machin—we cannot suppose unwillingly—prepared to meet and suffer 
whatever might betide. 

Without pretending to describe the weather, nearly five hundred years 
since, as minutely as Mr. Lysons has done, we may easily suppose thiat 
they had chosen an unfavourable season for such a voyage. They were 
scarcely at sea before they encountered one of those equinoctial gales which 
so often leave 
Many a child made fatherless, 

And many a widow mourning, 


and, unable to keep their course towards “ France or Spain,” for either of 
which countries it was proposed to steer—with sail after sail split into 
ribbons, the helm unshipped, the mainmast gone, several of the crew 





* Mr. Lysons gives the following from the Norman French of the Rolls of 
Parliament: 

“To our Lord the King and his Council, the Meire and Commonalty of 
Bristuyt shew, that whereas the aforesaid town and the suburb of the same is 
within the county of Gloucester, and is obedient (entendaunt) to the Sheriff of the same 
county, &c., therefore our Lord the King commands the Sheriff of Gloucester to 
make his executions,” &c.—p. 5. 

t Our antiquary brings proof that her real name was a more common one. 
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washed from the deck, and half the cargo thrown overboard, their vessel 
lay a wreck in the Bay of Biscay, at the mere mercy of the waves. The 
thick and hazy weather had made it impossible to keep any reckoning, so 
they continued drifting day after day on an unknown sea, till they were 
carried to the “well-wooded shore of a beautiful country”—and it was 
thus that Madeira was discovered. 

They had still to fear that it might prove the home of pirates, or a 
land of savages, but no inhabitants appeared ; and “ after regaling them- 
selves with such fruits as they found growing spontaneously in great 
abundance near the shore, they sought that repose of which the maddened 
waves had deprived them for many a tedious night. Machin (continues 
Mr. Lysons’s narrative) knowing how greatly rest was needed for his com- 

anion’s agitated mind and body, remained on shore to guard her, with 
three or four of the most trusty and confidential of his sailors, while the 
others went on board the wreck again, with the hope of securing and re- 
fitting the shattered vessel: their only means of escape. . . . But alas! 
their troubles were not over; the storm had only lulled to rise again with 
redoubled fury, and ere the morning’s dawn the ill-fated ship was driven 
from her too feeble moorings far out to sea again.” She had gone for 
ever, and was finally cast, with the sailors who had been left on board her, 
upon the coast of Morocco. 

Machin had now to consider the newly-discovered island as his home. 
It was in itself a lovely spot. ‘ Nothing could exceed the luxuriance of 
its vegetation, trees of enormous size abounded, laurels and other ever- 
greens enlivened the scene ; its plains were enamelled with the most beau- 
tiful and fragrant flowers, all betokening a climate superior to anything 
they could imagine ; and while everything around them exhibited that the 
country had at some unknown and distant period evidently undergone the 
action of fire, as shown in the extinct voleanoes which abounded there; 
yet the vegetation, far from having suffered from such a cause, had, on 
the contrary, received additional luxuriance. . . . Orange groves offered 
their fruits most temptingly to the hand of the passer-by ; the vine grew 
wild, yet were its grapes none the less full or sweet from never having 
known the pruning knife; water-melons spread themselves trailing on the 
ground ; guavas and bananas united in producing spontaneously their 
food. .. . The most delightful rills and streams issued from among the 
débris of primeval conflagrations. . . . Sheep and goats, of small size 
but excellent quality, roamed uncontrolled over the hills, while the seas 
and streams swarmed with fish of various descriptions. Thus there was 
no lack either of the necessaries or luxuries of life; everything to please 
the eye and gratify the senses was to be found within the compass of that 
delightful country.”* 

But they pined for their native land. The feeling of expatriation 
preyed deeply upon Anna D’Arfet, whose health had also suffered severely 
from the hardships she had undergone ; and twelve months had scarcely 
passed before she sunk a victim to the very malady that has since driven 
so many to the same spot with the hope of being restored to health. 
Machin was distracted and made miserable by her death; he accused 
himself as its cause; he erected a chapel with a rude cross and grave- 








* Mr. Lysons describes it as vividly and truly as though he had been there. 
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stone to her memory ; and, “ after a few weeks’ ineffectual struggle with 
his sorrow,” he also died, leaving “the infant son to which Anna had 
given birth in her melancholy exile” to the care of the four rough but 
faithful sailors who had been his companions. 

To these men the life they led became so wearisome and monotonous 
that they were determined it should end. They were probably kind—as 
sailors almost always are—to their infant charge; but they preferred 
risking everything in an attempt to escape, “rather than endure any 
longer the solitude of their sea-girt prison.” They had no tools that 
would fell a tree or convert it into a canoe, and weeks and months passed 
on before they could devise the means of accomplishing their wishes. At 
last, by taking some of the trees which had been felled by storms, and 
binding them together with osiers, they formed a raft, and with a sail of 
matting made of rushes, and with a supply of dried fruits, and fish, and 
bladders filled with water, they took with them the child, and once more 
ventured u the deep. Their hope of meeting with some vessel was 
fulfilled. Before many days they attracted the attention of a Spanish 
bark, commanded-by Don Juan Morales, which bore down to their rescue. 
They had a strange story to tell, and the Spanish captain saw the advan- 
tage to his sovereign and himself of the information they had given him, 
The prize, however, was not destined to be his. 

He was very soon afterwards taken by the Moors, and, with his crew, 
carried into captivity. What became of the English sailors and the boy 
does not appear. On the Spaniard’s return homewards, having escaped 
or been redeemed, after a bondage of some years, he was again taken 
Bucy by Don Juan Gonsalvo Zarco, a gentleman in the service of Don 

of Portugal, who having learned from Morales the discovery that 
had ~ lee made, at once informed his royal master, with the view of anti- 
cipating the rival nation in making so valuable an acquisition of territory. 
A squadron was fitted out under Zareo, with the Spaniard as his lieute- 
nant. (Under which king, Bezonian? was then a common question.) 
After some difficulty they reached their destination, but, to their sur- 
rise, found the island inhabited by a people whose sw arthy complexions 
eft no doubt as to their origin. The sailors who had been wrecked in 
Machin’s vessel on the coast of Morocco, as soon as they had mastered a 
little of the language, and in hopes that they might better their lot, had 
informed their captors of the discovery ; and an expedition fitted out by 
the Moors, which the Englishmen accompanied, “ had forestalled” both 
Spaniard and Portuguese in taking possession of the prize. The number 
of the settlers was too great to give Zarco a chance of then subduing 
them. He therefore contented himself with trading for some of their 
produce to stimulate the enterprise of his fellow- -countrymen, and the 
occupation of the island by the Portuguese “ was postponed till a later 
peri nod. 99 

To give to this romantic tale the authority of history, Mr. Lysons 
gathers, from various sources, the following ev idence : 

1. The name that had been converted, by the phonetic orthography 
of a foreigner, into D’ Arfet, was in reality Darby—so at least Mr. 
Lysous thinks there is good reason to believe. The wealthy citizen who 
bore it was an alderman of Bristol, and afterwards its chief magistrate ; 


and he had rendered services to his sovereign which made him powerful 
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at court. He had sufficient influence, therefore, to obtain the banish- 
ment or outlawry of the man who had so grievously injured him ; and, 
in ignorance of his fate, it was from time to time renewed “ down to 
the 7th and Sth Henry IV.” Of this there is sufficient proof in “ the 
brief and significant entry of Machin banished, time extended, which is 
found in the Parliamentary Rolls of that date,”’ 

2. That Madeira was discovered by an Englishman is one of the tra- 
ditions of the island. A town on its eastern extremity, near the chapel 
supposed to have been erected to the memory of Anna D’Arfet, is called 
Machico, and the chapel itself, with all its recollections, existed till it 
was carried away by the memorable flood of 1803. For these facts the 
authorities are given in Rees’s “ Cyclopedia.” They are supported by 
the Portuguese writers quoted by Mr. Kerr in his “ General History 
and Collection of Voyages and Travels ;” and Mr. Lysons feels justified 
in stating that “in 1420, Bartolomeo Perestello, Gonzales Zarco, and 
Tristram Vaz Teixera, visited the island, and actually found there the 
chapel, wooden cross, and tombstone, which had been erected by Machin, 
with his name engraven upon it.”* 

8. And lastly, as a connecting link, we have the testimony of the Rev. 
J. Ovington, M.A., chaplain to King William IIT., in his “ Voyage to 
Surat,” &c., who, on touching at Madeira “in 1689,” received the same 
account from its then inhabitants, “ that in 1344, an English gentleman 
having married a lady of considerable fortune, setting out with her for 
France, from the port of Bristol, was by gusty weather and opposite 
winds driven to this island.” 

This is a careful summing up of the evidence adduced ; and we think 
that Mr. Lysons proves his case. 

At the same time, it must be admitted that, in narrating the facts, he 
sometimes introduces incidents which, though very probable in themselves, 
are not to be found upon the record. He likewise reminds us that the 
story is elsewhere told with occasional variations. ‘Some authors state 
that Anna D’Arfet was actually married to the old nobleman, before she 
went away with Machin; some say that Machin did not die on the island, 
but escaped after Anna’s death, and was made prisoner by the Moors, 
who presented him to their king, by whom he was sent, in an exchange 
of prisoners, to the King of Castile.” 

r. Knight’s account despatches Zarco to take possession of the dis- 
covered land, with Morales as his pilot, and finds in Morales the lost son 
of Machin.t But we take Mr. Lysons as our most trustworthy authority 
on an event which has an historical as well as poetical interest; and we 
look forward with pleasure to his future “ Illustrations.” 





* Illustration, pp. 19,20. Mr. Hughes, in his “ Historical and Descriptive 
Account of Madeira,” says: “ All Portuguese historians, with the exception of 
s, commence their account of its discovery with the romantic history of 
Machin and Anna D’Arfet.” 
t “Once upon a Time,” p. 59. 2nd ed. 
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GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. 
A TALE OF THE DAY. 


Part THE TWENTY-SECOND. 
I. 


ONE OF THOSE WHOM ENGLAND HAS FORGOTTEN. 


Tue chill Crimean winds blew from the north of Sebastopol, and 
the dust whirled and skerried before our eyes, as we kept the line in front 
of Cathcart’s Hill on the morning of the 8th September, while the 
Guards stood ready in Woronzoff-road, and the Second and Light Divi- 
sions moved down to the trenches, and the Staff stationed themselves in 
the second parallel of the Green Hill Battery, and the amateurs, who had 
come out to see what was doing in the Crimea, as they went other 
years to Norwegian fishing or Baden roulette, were scattered about in 
yachting costume, and stirred to deep excitement as the Russian shells 
began to burst among us, and the bombs to fail with thuds loud enough 
to startle the strongest nerves. | 

What would young ladies at home, full of visions of conquering heroes 
and myrtle and bay leaves, and all the pomp and circumstance of war, 
have said if, in that cold, dusty, raw Crimean morning, they had seen 
General Simpson, with only nose and eyes exposed, coddled up in a great- 
coat, and General Jones, a vrai héros in spite of all costume, in his red 
bonnet de nuit—a more natural accompaniment to a Caudle lecture than to 
a siege—and Sir Richard, with his pocket-handkerchief tied over his ears 
after the manner of old ladies afflicted with catarrh ? Ah me! it was not 
much like Davy Baird leading the forlorn hope under the hot sun of 
Seringapatam, or Wellington, “pale but ever collected,” giving his 
prompt orders from the high ground behind San Christoval! Yet, God 
knows, there was daring and gallantry enough that day to have made of the 
Redan a second Ciudad Rodrigo; that it was not so, was no fault of the 
troops; the men whom Unett and Windham tossed up to lead would, had 
they been allowed, have given England as complete a success as they gave 
her invincible pluck, and the dead bodies piled high on the slopes of the 
Great Redan, were offered up as cheerfully and as nobly as though the 
fancied paradise of the Mahometan soldier awaited them, instead of the 
ordinary rewards of the British one—abuse and oblivion. 

Heaven forfend that I should attempt to give you a description of the 
morning of the 8th. William Russell has told all our stories for us 
better than we could any of us tell them for ourselves; a man engaged in 
a battle or an attack can only see things as they go on around him, speci- 
ally when stationed, as we were, at some little distance from the actual en- 
counter; while smoke and dust and a leaden-coloured atmosphere all in- 
terfered with a view of those “dun-coloured, rugged parapets,” where 
young boys fresh from their native villages were sent to fight some of the 

st-drilled regiments of Europe. 
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The tricolor waved from the parapet of the Malakoff, and Chapman's 
Battery sent up the sparks of four rockets against the raw grey clouds. Our 
men at the signal left the fifth parallel, and the Russian muskets swept along 
their ranks, to such deadly result that in the few minutes’passage upwards 
to the salient, Shirley, Van Straubenzee, Handcock, Hammond, Welsford, 
most of their leaders and many of their officers, were hors de combat, if not 
dead. ‘Then, as all the world knows, there were but half a dozen ladders, 
and those few were too short! But the officers led on and the troops 
followed them, jumping down into the ditch fifteen feet deep, and scaled the 

rapet, and once in, the carnage began, where, “fed by feeble driblets,” 
and unable to form into line, not all the heroism of their leaders or the 
courage of their officers could prevent their being shot down péle-méle. We 
could see little beyond the great dull parapets of the Redan, and the troops 
that were pouring into and over it, and, though they were forced back again 
under the dense smoke of the Russian musketry, twice capturing the posi- 
tion, and twice pushed back down the slopes, slippery with human blood and 

iled with human bodies. It was afterwards, from the wounded that were 
fencht down the Woronzoff-road, and from the remnant that came back 
unscathed from the reeking salient, that we heard the detail of the struggle 
in which we could take no part; heard how Windham held the triangle 
with the storm of shot seething round him, and crossed alone, amidst the 
death-rattle of grape and rifle bullets, with his gallant, “ Now mind, let 
it be known, in case I am killed, why I went away”—to demand too late 
the support which should have been there unasked ; heard how Pat Ma- 
honey fell dead in the embrasure, shouting beside his colonel, ‘‘ Come on, 
boys, come on!” how Lysons, of the 23rd, shot through the thigh, still 
kept his ground, cheering on his men to the very last; how Handcock 
was shot through the brain, and his body carried past the picket-house, 
where his wife was watching for him, back out of that fatal salient ; how 
Molesworth sprang upon the parapet and lighted his cigar, smoking and 
cheering on his fellows to follow him. And we heard, too, what all the 
individual daring could not retrieve to any of us, least of all to those who 
did all that men could do to ight against the disadvantages with which the 
attack on the Redan was encircled at every side—we heard how the fire 
from the traverses killed off the storming party so rapidly that there was 
no force left large enough to sweep across ; how the gabions gave way and 
broke down with the men gathered upon them; and Rowland, trying to 
charge across the open space with his handful of men, had almost all of 
them shot down one after the other; how the officers, picked out by the 
Russian fusillade, fell on every side, marked out by their own daring, 
and their men, bewildered for want of leaders, got mixed together, 
and rushing in inextricable confusion to the front, were swept down by 
the Russians, who, covered by their breastwork, could be but little injured 
by our fire. 

We heard how three times Windham sent for the support, without 
which nothing decisive could be done in that fatal scene of carnage, 
where the British, unbacked, had nothing but broken ranks to oppose 
to the steady fire of the enemy and to the fresh troops who were swarming 
from the town and the evacuated Malakoff. We heard how, when at 
last he had leave “to take the Royals,” the permission came too late; 
how the Russians, collecting some thousands of their troops behind the 
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breastworks, charged our troops with the bayonet, while their rear 
ranks poured over their heads a volley upon our men, who averaged one 
against three Muscovites, aud were unable to form from the narrow neck of 
the salient. We heard how hand-to-hand our plucky fellows stood their 
ground against the granite mass, that, swelling every moment from the 
rear, pressed down upon them, till those who had held the salient, un- 
supported for an hour and three-quarters, under a fire that thinned their 
ranks as a scythe mows down meadow grass, grappling to the last with 
the Russians in the embrace of death, were forced from the loose earth 
and breaking gabions that made their ground, and, pelted with great 
stones, were driven down by the iron tramp that crushed recklessly alike 
friend and foe, till slipping, panting, bleeding, exhausted, péle-méle, they 
fell on to the mass of bayonets, muskets, and quivering human life that 
lay mingled together in the ditch below, the men rolling over each 
other like loose stones down a crevasse; the living crushed by the dead, 
the dying struggling under the weight of the wounded ; the scarps giving 
way and burying not a few alive, while those who could struggle from the 
horrible heap-of human life, where the men lay four deep, ran for life and 
death to reach the English trench. We heard that, and more too— 
longer details than can find space here—and, if we were not “ Christian” 
to swear as fiercely as we did to avenge the Redan; if we had not done 
so, we should scarcely have been human—we should assuredly have not 
been English. Sad stories passed from one another. We were all down 
in the mouth that night; for though the officers had been as game and 
as gallant as men could be, flinging down their lives as of no account, 
their men had not imitated them; and it was hardly the tale that we, 
after the long winter of ’54—’55, and the weary, dreary, hopeless months 
of inaction, had hoped to be rewarded with, by sending home to England. 
Wellington was wont to say that the saddest thing, after a defeat, was a 
victory. I think his iron heart would have broken over the loss of 
human life, the waste of heroic self-devotion that was seen on the para- 
pets of the Redan. 

We knew that Curly was to lead the —th with the Light Division 
that day, and we thought of him anxiously enough when we saw from 
Catheart’s Hill the smoke pouring out from the rugged parapets, and 
the troops fighting their way over, only to be sent forth again decimated 
and exhausted. 

I saw him early on the morning of the 8th, when we were all looking 
forward to the attack, and hoping, though but faintly, for success that 
should make the long-watched city ours. I saw him about half-past six, 
before we were posted, as he was chatting with some other fellows of the 
Light Division about the coming assault, which they were longing for as 
ardently as in days passed away they had longed for the dawn of the 1st 
or the 12th. Curly was in better spirits than he had been since he 
landed in the Crimea: he put me strangely in mind of the little fellow I 
had first known at Frestonhills, as he stood in that careless nondescript 
costume which we dandies of the Queen’s had adopted, his old gay 
débonnaire smile on his lips, a cap much the worse for wind and weather 
on those silky yellow locks that we had teazed his life out about in the 
old school-days; a pipe of good Turkish tobacco peering out from be- 
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neath his long blond moustaches a la Hongrois. I had not seen him 
look so much like his old gay light-hearted self since the campaign 
began; and as we paced past him in the raw grey morning, I lena 
ingly wished him good luck; he laughed, too, as he told us he was 

ing in for all the honours now, and should have a clasp the more to 
his medals than we. De Vigne, as we passed, pulled up his horse for 
a second, bent from his saddle, and gave him his hand, with a sudden 
impulse. Bitter words had been between them—words such as he had 
found it hard to pardon; but now his old warm love for Curly rose up 
in him, and, forgetting or forgiving all, he looked on him kindly, almost 
wistfully, and offered his Frestonhills pet as warm a grasp as before 
Alma Tressillian and their mutual love for her had come between them. 
For the first moment Curly’s eyes flashed with angry fire; then the 
better spirit in him conquered, his hand closed firm and warm on De 
Vigne’s, and they looked at one another as they had used to do in days 
gone by, before the love of woman had parted them. 

There was no time for speech; that cordial shake of their hands was 
their silent greeting and farewell, and we left Curly laughing and chatting 
with his pipe in his lips, and his lithe, youthful figure standing out against 
the grey cold sky, while we rode onwards to form the line on Cathcart’s 
Hill. I think De Vigne thought more than once of his old school pet 
when from our post we saw the ramparts of the Redan belching forth fire 
and smoke, and the ambulances coming down the Woronzoff-road with 
their heavy and pitiful burdens. Both he and I, I fancy, thought a 

deal about Curly that day leading his Light Bobs on to the Rus- 
sian fusillade. We saw them through the clouds of dust and smoke scale 
the parapet, with Curly at their head, some of the foremost to enter 
the Redan; we lost them amidst the obscurity which the fire of the 
musketry and the flames of the burning embrasure raised around the 
scene of carnage and confusion, and whether he was there among the 
remnant who were forced over the parapet and fell, or jumped, péle-méle 
into that mass of human misery below, where English pluck was still so 
strong among them that some laughs they say were heard at their own 
misery, we could not tell. If I were a believer in presentiments, which 
I am not, having seen too much real life to have time to accredit the 
mystic, I could fancy our thoughts of Curly were a foreboding of his fate. 
But a very few out of the gallant —th lived through the struggle in 
the salient, and the perilous passage back to our own advanced parallel ; 
there were but a very few left of the old veterans, and the young re- 
cruits, who had gone up that morning to the assault of the Redan, with 
devotion enough in their commanders to have made of it a second Ba- 
dajoz, and poor Curly, their Colonel, was not among them—not even 
amongst the wounded in the temporary hospitals; but late that night, 
Kennedy, one of his sergeants, told to De Vigne and me and a few other 
men another of those stories of individual heroism so great in their 
example, so unfortunate in their reward; telling it in rough, brief words, 
hot picturesquely or poetically, yet with an earnestness that gave it 
eloquence to us, with those frowning ramparts in front, and those crowded 
hospitals behind : 
“We was a’most the first into the Redan, Major. When I 
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see the ladders, so few, and what there was on ’em so short, I 
began to think as how we should never get in at all; but Colonel 
Brandling, he leaped into the ditch and scrambled "P the other side as 
guick as a cat, with a cheer to do your heart good, and we went a’course 
after him and scaled the parapet, while the Russians ran back and got 
behind the traverses to fire upon us as soon as we got atop. What pos- 
sessed ’em I don’t know, Major, but you’ve heard that some of our men 
began loading and file-firing instead of follering their officers to the 
frout; so many trench-bred infantry men will keep popping away for 
ever if you let ’em; but the Colonel led on to the breastwork with his 
cigar in his mouth, just where he’d put it for a lark when he jumped on 
the parapet. There was nobody to support us, and our force weren't 
strong enough to carry it, and we had to go back and get behind the 
traverses, where our men were firing on the Russians, and there we stayed, 
sir, packed together as close as sheep in a fold, firing into the Redan 
as long as our powder lasted. I can’t tell you, Major, very well how it 
all went on; it wasn’t a right assault like, it was all hurry-scurry and 
confusion, and though the officers died game, they couldn’t form the 
troops ’cause they were so few, sir, and the salient so narrow. But it was 
the Colonel I was to tell you about, Major. I was beside him a’ most all 
the time. At first he seemed as if nothing would hit him; one ball 
knocked his cap off, and another grazed his hair. He had as near shaves 
as Colonel Windham, but he took it all as careless as if he was at a ball, 
and he just turned {to me, sir, with his merry smile: ‘Good fun, eh, 
Kennedy ?’ Them was the last words he spoke, sir. Just at that minute 
the enemy charged us with the bayonet, and the devils behind ’em began 
to pour volleys on us from the breastwork. Four of them Russians closed 
round the Colonel, and he’d nothing but his sword against their cursed 
bayonets. I closed with one on ’em; he was as hard as death to grip 
with. The Colonel killed two of’em off hand, though they was twice as 
big as he, but the third, just as his arm was lifted, ran him right through 
the left lung, and a ball from them devils on the breastwork cut off one of 
his feet, just as the shot cut off Major Troubridge’s last year. Then he 
fell straight down, Major, of course, and I was a going to fight my way 
to him and carry him off in my arms, and I would ha’ done it, sir, too, but 
the Russians pressed so hard on the front ranks that they pushed us 
straight off the parapet, and I only caught a sight of the Colonel lifting 
himself up on his elbow, and waving us on with a smile—God bless 
him !—and then I fell over into the ditch, with Pat O’Leary a-top of 
me, and I see him no more, Major, and he must be dead, sir, or else a 
prisoner in that confounded city.” 

And honest Kennedy, whose feeling had carried him beyond recollcc- 
tion of delicate language or other presence than his own, stopped abruptly. 
In his own words, he “ felt like a fool,” for Curly, like Eman of the 41st, 
was loved by all the men who served under him. 

De Vigne set his teeth hard as he listened; he turned away, sick at 
heart. Memories of his Frestonhills pet thronged upon him ; the little 
fellow who had been so eager for his notice, so proud of his patronage ; 
the merry, light-hearted child, with his golden locks and his fearless 
spirits ; the wild young Cantab with his larks and his devilry; the dandy 
Guardsman about town, so game in the hunting-field, so bored in the 
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ball-room; the ‘warm, true, honest heart, unstained by the world he 
lived in; the friend, the rival, who had loved Ais love more unselfishly 
than he. Poor little Curly !—and he was lying yonder, behind those 
smoking ramparts, wounded and a prisoner—perhaps dead ! 

For an instant De Vigne’s eyes flashed with eagle glance over the 
stormed city, lying there grim and gaunt, in the shadow of the grey- 
hued day, and but that his duty as a soldier held him back, I believe 
he would not have hesitated to cross those death-strewn lines alone, and 
rescue Curly or fall with him. 

The Crimea is not so far distant but that the world knows how we 
were awakened the morning after by the Russian general’s masterly 
retreat, by thunder louder than that which had stunned our ears for 
twelve months long, by the explosion of the Flagstaff and Garden bat- 
teries, by the tramp of those dense columns of Russian infantry passing 
to the opposite side, by the glare of the flames from Fort Nicholas, by 
the huge columns of black smoke rising from Fort Paul, by the sight of 
that fair and stately Empress of the Euxine abandoned and in flames! 
Little did the people at home—hearing Litanies read and hymns sung in 
the village churches nestling among the fresh English woodlands— 
dream what a grand funeral mass for our dead was shaking the earth 
with its echoes that Sabbath morning in the Crimea. 

It was as late as Wednesday before De Vigne and I got passes from 
the adjutant-general’s office, and went into the town before whose granite 
ramparts we had lain watching and waiting for twelve weary months. 





What a road it was through the French works! a very Fair Rosamond’s 


maze of trenches, zig-zags, and parallels, across the French sap, where 
every square inch might be marked ‘ Sta viator, heroem calcas ;” threading 
our way through the heaps of dead, where the men lay so thickly one on 
the other, just as they had fallen, shoulder to shoulder, till we were in- 
side the Malakoff. It was horrible there even to us, used as we were to 
bloodshed, and to mangling, and to human suffering in every form of 
torture. I wonder how it would have suited the nerves of those gentle- 
men who sit at home at ease, and dictate from their arm-chairs how 
this should have been done, and that should have been avoided? I 
fancy Messieurs the Volunteer Rifles, who think themselves just now 
“so much better than a standing army,” taken in to such a scene after 
one of their days of ball-practice or Hyde Park turn-out, would very 
likely turn sick and faint, and not find “ soldiering” quite so pleasant as 
firing at a butt and toasting the ladies. Four piles of dead were heaped 
together like broken meat on abutcher’s stall—not a whit more tenderly 
—and cleared out of the way like carrion ; the ground was broken up into 
great pools of blood, black and noisome; troops of flies were swarming 
like mimic vultures on bodies still warm, on men still conscious, crowding 
over the festering wounds (for these men had lain there since Saturda 
at noon !), buzzing their death-rattle in ears already maddened with tor- 
ture; ¢hat was what we saw in the Malakoff, what we saw a little later 
in the Great Redan, where, among cook-houses, brimful of human 
blood, English and Russian lay clasped together in a fell embrace, 
petrified by death; where the British lay in heaps, mangled beyond re- 
Cognition by their dearest friends, or scorched and blackened by the 
recent explosions, and where—how strange they looked there !—there 
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stood outside the entrance of one of the houses a vase of flowers and 
a little canary, rebuking, as it were, with their soft and gentle beauty, 
the outrage of Nature that stretched around them. But we did not 
stay to notice the onee white and stately city, now ruined and defaced, 
with its snow-like walls, now black and broken with our shot; we went 
straight on towards Fort Paul, as yet untouched, where stood the hos- 
pital, that chamber of horrors, that worse than charnel-house, from which 
strong men retreated, unable to bear up against the loathsome terrors it 
enclosed. That long low room, with its arched roof, its square pillars, 
its dim, cavernous light coming in through the shattered windows, was 
a sight worse than all the fabled horrors of painter, or poet, or author; 
full of torment—torment to which the cruelest torture of Domitian or 
Nero were mercy—a hell where human frames were racked with every pos- 
sible agony, not as a chastisement for sin, but as a reward for heroism! 
De Vigne, iron as his nerves were counted, used as he had been to death 
and pain, strong soldier as he was, capable of Spartan endurance and 
braced to English impassibility, closed his eyes involuntarily as he en- 
tered, and a shudder ran through his frame as he.thought of who might 
be lying there among those dead and dying men that the Russian general 
had abandoned to their fate. There they lay, packed as closely together 
as dead animals in a slaughter-house—the many Russians, the few English 
soldiers, who had been dragged there after the assault, to die as they 
might ; they would but have cumbered the retreat, and their lives were 
valueless now! There they lay; some on the floor that was slippery 
with blood like a shamble ; some on pallets, saturated with the stream 
that carried away their life in its deadly flow; some on straw, crimson 
and noisome, the home of the most horrible vermin; some dead hastily 
flung down to be out of the way, black and swollen, a mass of putrefae- 
tion, the eyes forced from the sockets, the tongue protruding, the features 
distended in hideous grotesqueness ; others dead, burnt and charred in 
the explosion, a heap of blanched bones and gory clothes and blackened 
flesh, the men who but a few hours before had been instinct with health 
and hope and gallant fearless life! Living men in horrible companion- 
ship with these corpses, writhing in torture which there was no hand to 
relieve, no help from heaven or earth to aid, with their jagged and broken 
limbs twisted and powerless, were calling for water, for help, for pity; 
shrieking out in wild delirium or disconnected prayer the name of the 
woman they had loved or the God that had forsaken them, or rolling 
beneath their wretched beds in the agony of pain and thirst which had 
driven them to madness, glaring out upon us with the piteous helplessness 
of a hunted animal, or the ferocious unconsciousness of insanity. 

We passed through one of these chambers of terrors, our hearts 
sickened and our senses reeling at the hideous sight, the intolerable 
stench that met us at every step. Great Heaven! what must those have 
endured who lay there days and nights with not a drop of water to soften 
their baked throats, not a kind touch to bind up their gaping w ounds, 
not a human voice to whisper pity for their anguish; before thet 
dying eyes scenes to make a strong man reel and stagger, and in their 
dying ears the shrieks of suffering equal to their own, the thunder 
of exploding magazines, the shock of falling fortresses, the burst o! 
shells falling through the roof, the hiss aud erash and roar of the 
{aming city round them. 
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We passed through one chamber in which we saw no one who could 
be Curly, or at least who we could believe was he, for few of the faces 
there could have been recognised by their nearest and their dearest, for 
not Edith’s quest of Harold wanted so keen an eye of love as was needed 
to seek for friend or brother in the hospital of Sebastopol. 

We entered a second rcom, where the sights and the odours were yet 
more appalling than in the first. Beside one pallet De Vigne paused and 
bent down ; then his pale bronze cheek grew white, and he dropped on his 
knee beside the wretched bed—at last he had found Curly. Poor dear 
Curly! still alive, in that scene of misery, lying on the mattress that was 
soaked through with his life-blood, his broken ankle twisted under him, 
the wound in his shoulder open and festering, his eyes closed, his bright 
hair dull and damp with the dew of suffering that stood upon his brow, 
his face of a livid blue-white hue ; the gay, gallant, chivalrous English 
gentleman, thrown down to die as he would not have had a dog left in 
its suffering. On one side of him was a black charred corpse, swollen 
in one place, burnt to the bone in another; could that ever have been 
a living, breathing human soul, with thought and hope and life, loving, 
acting, aspiring ?—the woman that loved him best could not have known 
him now! On the other side of him, close by, was a young Russian 
officer but just dead, with an angry frown upon his handsome features, 
and his hands, small and fair as a girl’s, filled with the straw that he had 
clutched at in his death-agony ; and between these two dead men lay 
Curly ! 

De Vigne knelt down beside him, lifting his head upon his arm. 
“My God, Arthur, is he dead?” 

At the familiar voice his eyes unclosed, first with a dreamy vacant 
stare in them—his mother’s heart would have broken at the wreck of 
beauty in that face, so fair, so delicate, so handsome but a few days 
before. 

“ Curly, Curly, dear old fellow !—don’t you know me?” 

How soft and gentle was De Vigne’s voice as he spoke, with that 
latent tenderness which, though all had chilled, nothing could wholly 
banish from his heart! 

Curly looked at him dreamily, unconsciously. ‘“ What! is that the 
prayer-bell? Is the Doctor waiting?” 

His thoughts were back among the old school-days at Frestonhills, 
when we first met at the old Chancery—when we little thought how we 
were doomed to part under the murderous shadow of Fort Paul. 

De Vigne bent nearer to him. “ Look at me, dear old boy. You 
must know me, Curly.” 

But he did not; his head tossed wearily from side to side, the fever of 
his wounds had mounted to his brain, and he moaned out delirious dis- 
connected words. 

“Why don’t they form into line, Kennedy—why don’t they form into 
line? If there were more of us, we could take that breastwork. 
Water!—water! Is there not a drop of water anywhere? We shall 
die of thirst. I should like to die in harness, but it is hard to die of 
thirst like a mad dog—like a mad dog—ha! ha!” (Both of us shuddered, 
as the mocking, hideous laughter rang through the chamber of death.) 
“Alma!—Alma! Who talked of Alma? Can’t you bring her here 
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once, just once, before I die? I think she would be kinder to me now, 
perhaps; I loved her very much ; she did not care for me—she would not 
care now—she loves De Vigne. You know how I have hated hin—m 
God! how I have hated hin—and yet-——I loved him once better than 
any man till she came between us. Oh, for God’s sake, give me water 
—water, for the love of Heaven !” 

At the muttered raving words De Vigne’s face grew as livid for the 
moment as that of the dead Russian beside him, and his hand trembled 
as he took a flask from his belt that he had filled with sherry before 
starting, and held it to Curly’s lips. How eagerly he drank and drank, 
as if life and reason would flow back to him with the draught! For a time 
it gave him strength to fling off the faintness and delirium fastening upon 
him, his eyes grew clearer and softer, and as De Vigne raised him into a 
sitting posture, and supported him on his arm with all the gentle care of 
a woman, he revived a little, and looked at him with a conscious and 
grateful regard. 

“De Vigne! How do you come here? Wheream]? Oh! I know; 
is the city taken, then ?” 

Dying as he was, the old spirit in him rallied and flashed up for a 
brief moment, while De Vigne told him how the Russians had retreated, 
leaving Sebastopol in flames. But he was too far gone to revive long; 
he lay with his head resting on De Vigne’s arm, his eyelids closed again, 
his breathing faint and quick, all his beauty and his manhood and his 
strength stricken down into the saddest wreck that human eyes can see and 
human passions cause. Few could have recognised the once gay, brilliant 
Guardsman, whom women had loved for his beauty and his grace, in the 
wounded man who was stretched on that wretched and gore-stained 
pallet, with his life ebbing away simply for want of that common care that 
a friendless beggar would have been given at home. 

“Is the city won ?”’ he asked again ; his low and feeble words scarcely 
heard in the shrieks, the moans, the muttered prayers, the groans, the 
oaths around him. 

** Yes, dear Curly,” answered De Vigne, not heeding the pestilence of 
which the air was reeking, and from which many a man as strong as he 
had turned heart-sick away, while he bent over the death-bed of the friend 
who so many years ago had been his pet and favourite at Frestonhills. 

“Tam glad of that,” said Curly, dreamily. “ England is sure to win; 
she is never beaten, is she? I should like to fight once more for her, but 
I never shall, old fellow ; the days here—how many are they ?—have 
done for me. It is hard to die like this, De Vigne?’ And a shudder 
ran through his frame, that was quivering with every torture. ‘“ God 
knows, I longed to fall in the field, but not a bullet would hit me éhere; 
however, it does not matter much; it comes to the same thing; and if 
we won, that is all I care. Tell my mother I die quite content, quite 
happy. Tell her not to regret me, and that I have thought of her often, 
very often—she was good and gentle to me always—and bid my father, 
if he loves me, to be kinder to Gus—Gus was a good old fellow, though 
we made game of him.” 

Curly paused ; slowly and painfully as he had spoken, the exertion was 
greater than his fading strength could bear; he, three days before the 
ideal of manly vigour, grace, and beauty, was powerless as a new-bort 
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child, helpless as a paralysed old man, stricken down like a gracious and 
beautiful cedar-tree by the hacking strokes of the woodman’s axe, its life 
crushed, its glory withered ; only to be piled amidst a heap of others to 
make the bonfires for a conqueror’s ovation. 

De Vigne bent over him, his cheek growing whiter and whiter as he 
thought of the boy’s early promise and sunny boyhood, and of the man’s 
death amidst such horror, filth, and desolation as England would have 
shuddered to compel her paupers, her convicts, nay, the very unowned 
dogs about her streets, to suffer in ; yet made small count of having forced 
it on her heroes to die in it like murrained cattle. 

“ Curly, dear Curly,” he whispered, pushing off the clammy hair from 
Brandling’s forehead as gently as any woman, “ why talk of death? 
Once out of this d——d hole” (ah, reverend Christians in England, you 
would have found it hard to keep to holy language amidst such horrors 
as De Vigne saw then !), “ you will get well, old fellow; you SHALL get 
well; men have got over wounds ten times more dangerous than yours. 
We shall have many a day together still at home among the bracken and 
the stubble.” 

Curly smiled faintly: 

“No, never again. I do not die from the wounds; what has killed me, 
De Vigne’”’—and at the memory the old delirious vagueness grew over 
his eyes, which wandered away into the depths of his dire prison-house— 
“has been the sights, the scents, the sounds. Oh, my God, the horrors 
I have seen! In sermons we used to hear them try sometimes to de- 
scribe a hell; if those preachers had been here as I have been, they would 
have seen we don’t want devils to help us make one—men are quite 
enough! The stench, the ravings, the roar of the flames round us, the 
vile creeping things, the blasphemy, the prayers, the horrible thirst—oh, 
God! I prayed for madness, De Vigne ; prayed for it as I never prayed 
for anything in all my life before, and yet, I am no coward either!” 

He stopped again, a deathly grey spread over his face, and a cold 
shiver ran through him; the brain, last of all to die, the part immortal 
and vital amidst so much death, triumphed yet a while over the dissolu- 
tion of the body. Curly knew that he was dying fast, and signed De 
Vigne down nearer still to him. 

“De Vigne, when the war is over, and you go back to England, first 
of all try and seek out Alma Tressillian.” 

The fierce red blood crimsoned De Vigne’s very brow; had it been 
a living and not a dying man who had dared to breathe that name to 
him, I think he would have provoked a reply he would have little cared 
tohear. All the mad passion, all the infinite tenderness there were in 
his heart, stronger still than ever, for his lost love, rose up at the abrupt 
mention of her. 

“Will you promise me?” asked Curly; “to give me peace in my 
death-hour, promise me.” 

“No,” said De Vigne, between his teeth, clenched like an iron vice. 
“TI cannot promise you. Why should you wish me? You loved her 
yoursel i 

“ Because I loved her myself, because I love her still; love her so 
well that it is the thought that in my grave I shall never hear her little 
Soft voice, never see her bright blue eyes, never meet her once again, 
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that makes me shrink from death,” said Curly; an unutterable tender. 
ness and despair in those faint broken tones whose last utterance was 
Alma’s name. “I do love her, too well to believe what you believe, that 
she is Vane Castleton’s mistress.” 


De Vigne’s hands clenched the straw of the pallet like a man in bodily 


ny. 

“ For God’s sake be silent! Do not drive me to madness. Do you 
think I should believe it without proof ? P 

“On the spur of anger and jealousy you might. I do not know, I 
cannot tell, but I could never think her capable of falsehood, of dis- 
honour,” whispered Curly, his breath growing shorter, his eyes more 
dim, though even on his haggard cheek a flush just rose, wavered, and 
died out, as he went on: “ The day she—she—rejected me I accused 
her of her love for you, and then she answered me as a woman would 
hardly have done if she had not cared for you very dearly. Before I left 
England I left all I had to her; it is little enough, but it will keep her 
from want. Let some one seek her out, even though she were sunk in 
the lowest shame, and see that they give her my money. It will save 
her from the vile abyss to which Castleton would leave her to sink down 
as she might;—as she must. Promise me, De Vigne,—or you, Che- 
vasney,—promise me, or I cannot die in peace.” 

“No, no, J promise you.” 

Hoarse and low as De Vigne’s voice was, Curly heard it, a look of 

= came into the eyes once so bright and fearless, now so dim and 

I. 

* And if you find that she does love you, you will not reward her for 
her love as we have done too many ?” 

Whiter and whiter yet grew De Vigne’s face, as his hands clenched 
harder on the straw of Curly’s bed; it was some moments before he 
spoke : 

“1 dare not promise that. God help me!” 

But his words fell on ears deaf at last to the harsh fret and bustle of 
the world ; the faintness of that terrible last struggle of brain and body 
with the coming chill of death had crept over poor Curly. Sudden 
shiverings seized him, the mind vanquished at last began to wander from 
earth—whither who can dare to say?—dark blue shadows deepened under 
his hollow eyes, the life in him still lingered, as though loth to leave the 
form so brief a space ago full of such beautiful youth, such gracious 
manhood; to watch it flickering, struggling, growing fainter and fainter, 
ebbing away so slowly, so surely, dying out painfully, reluctantly, and to 
know that it might all have been spared by the common care that at home 
would be given to a horse—to a dog. God knows, there are sights and 
thoughts in this world that might well turn men into fiends. He gave one 
sigh, one heavy sigh deep drawn, and turned upon his side: ‘ My mother 
—Alma!” Those were the last words he uttered; then—all light died 
out of his eyes, and the life so young, so brave, so gallant, had fled away 
for ever. De Vigne bent over the reeking straw that was now the funeral 
bier of as loyal a heart as ever spent itself in England’s cause ; and bitter 
tears, wrung from his proud eyes, fell on the cold brow, and the closed 


features that never more would light up with the kind, fond, fearless smile 
of frieudship, truth, and welcome. 
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«]T loved him,” he muttered. “God help me! Such is ever my fate! 
My mother—Alma—Curly—all lost! And no bullet will come to me!” 

Tn his own arms De Vigne bore Curly out from the loathsome charnel- 
house, where the living had been entombed with the dead. We buried 
him with many another, as loyal and gallant as he, who had died on the 
slope of the Great Redan ; and we gave him a soldier's gravestone; a plain 
white wood cross with his name and his regiment marked upon it, such 
as were planted in thick, those two long years on the hills and valleys of 
the Crimea. God knows if it be there now, or if the Russian peasant has 
not struck it down and levelled the little mound with his ploughshare 
and the hoofs of his heavy oxen. We have left him in his distant grave. 
England, whom he remembered in his death-hour, has forgotten him long 
ere this. Like many another soldier lying in the green sierras of Spain, 
among the pathless jungle of the tropics, amidst the golden corn of 
Waterloo, and the white headstones upon Cathcart’s Hill; the country for 
which he fell scarcely heard his name, and never heeded his fate. There 
he lies in his distant grave, the white and gleaming city he died to win 
stately and restored to all her ancient beauty, the waters of the Alma 
rolling through its vineyards as peacefully as though no streams of blood 
had ever mingled with its flow; the waves of the Euxine Sea beating 
slowly on the Crimean sands a requiem for the buried dead. There he 
lies in his distant grave; God requite England if ever she forget him 
and those who braved his danger, found his death, and shared his grave. 


II. 
FLOW INCONSTANCY WAS VOTED A VIRTUE. 


THERE was 4 ball at the Tuileries. The bells had fired, and the bon- 
fires blazed upwards through the still September night in dear old Eng- 
land for the fall of Sebastopol; and M. Louis Napoléon, in imitation of 
the holy men of old, had been to his 7e Deum in Notre-Dame, making 
much of his Mamelon Vert to a populace whom his uncle had won with 
Mont Tabor and Arcola. There was a ball at the Tuileries, that stately 
palace that has seen so many dynasties and so many generations, from 
the polished Pairs de France gathered round the courtly and brilliant 
Bourbons, to the Maréchaux roturiers, with their strong swords and their 
broad accents, crowding about the Petit Caporal, taking camp tone into 

ace salons. ‘There were that night all the English élite, of course, 
in honour of the ‘“‘alliance;” and there was among the other foreign 
guests one Prince Carl Wilhelm Theodore Vallenstein-Seidlitz, an Aus- 
trian, with an infinitesimal duchy and a magnificent figure, a tall, strong 
fellow, with the blue eyes and fair hair of the Teuton race, a man of few 
words aud only two passions: the one for belles tailles, the other for 
gros jeu. 

He had been exchanging a few monosyllables with the Empress, and 
now leant against the wall of one of the other reception-rooms, regard~ 
ing, with calm admiration, the beauty of the Duchesse d’Albe, until his 
attention wandered to a new face that he had not seen before, and he 
turned to a young fellow belonging to the British Legation, and dee 
manded, with more consideration of brevity than of grammar, ‘ Qui ?” 
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‘‘ Ma sceur, mon Prince.” 

“Ciel! quelle taille; pas grande, mais quelle taille 

With which, for him, warm encomium Prince Carl stroked his blonde 
moustaches and studied her silently for five minutes. Then he asked 
another question : 

“ Pourquoi est-ce que je ne |’ai jamais vue ?” 

“ Parceque vous n’étés pas arrivé 4 Paris, que depuis huit jours ; et 
parcequ’elle est diablement éprisé d'un homme mari¢, qui est dans la 
Crimée, et, si c’était permis par ma mére ; elle ne voudrait pas aller dans 
le monde.” 

The Austrian shrugged his shoviders. 

“Hein! Un homme marié! Comme les femmes aiment les pommes 
defendues! Introduisez moi, mon cher, je la ferai l’oublier.”’ 

So Rushbrooke Molyneux introduced the Duke of Vallenstein-Seidlitz 
to his sister, and the bold Teuton eyes fastened on Violet with delight 
at that belle taille, whose grace and outline eclipsed all he had ever seen. 
I am not sure that a casual observer would have noticed any change in 
our brilliant belle. The eyes had lost their riant and cloudless regard ; 
the soft rose hue upon her cheeks was altered to an excited flush at times, 
a marble pallor at others ; and the smile that had before been so spon- 
taneous and so heartfelt, now faded off her lips the moment courtesy 
ceased to require it. Beyond that, there was little alteration, At her years 
the most bitter curse upon the mind does not always stamp itself upon 
the features, and though Violet never affected a gaiety which her heart 
refused, and did not care who saw that, while Sabretasche was in danger, 
she shrank from all scenes of pleasure and distraction, she knew that 
she was pitied and that he was blamed, and that knowledge was sufficient 
to rouse her Irish spirit to face the world, which would only have amused 
itself with her sorrow and taken occasion for fresh condemnation of him, 
so—she let the wolf gnaw at her vitals, but closed her soft girlish lips with 
the heroism of the Spartan, and suffered no word of pain to escape them 
which might be construed into a reproach to him. 

Vallenstein looked on her belle taille, and on her lovely face, never 
noticing the weary depths in the eyes that seemed “ looking afar off,” and 
the haughty chillness of tone into which Violet, surrounded with men 
who would willingly have taught her to forget, had unconsciously fallen 
in self-defence ; but thought to himself, as he drove away to a less formal 
and well-nigh as gorgeous an entertainment in a cabinet particulier at 
Vefours : “ Qui le diable est ce peste d’homme marié ? N’importe! Je la 
ferai l’oublier.” And Lady Molyneux, too, thought, as her maid unfastened 
her diamond tiara: “If the cards are played well, I may make Violet 
Duchess of Vallenstein-Seidlitz. It would be the best match of the 
season. His hotel here is very fine, and Madame de la Hauteville says 
his Viennese palace is charmmg. What a pity it seems Sabretasche 
has never had anything happen to him!—if he were not in that Crimea 
alive to write her letters and feed this romance, I could soon bring her 
to reason. However, as it is, a great deal may be done by firmness; I 
am glad Rushbrooke is so intimate with Vallenstein ; Rushbrooke has 
such just views, Ae will never throw himself away for love—if I could 
only persuade Violet how utterly unnecessary a grande passion is—indeed, 
in marriage, positively inconvenient! She will outgrow her romance, of 
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course; still, it is time we put an end to it, some way or other. Her dresses 
mount up very expensively, I must have that lace—only three hundred 
guineas, dirt cheap! and I don’t believe the women will let me have 
it unless I pay part of their bill, tiresome creatures. I paid them up 
every farthing seven years ago, but that sort of persons grows so rude 
now-a-days, instead of being thankful for one’s custom, that it is utterly 
insufferable. I must certainly marry Violet to somebody, and I will not 
rocrastinate about it any longer. I shall be firm with her!” 

With which resolution my lady sharply bade her femme de chambre 
be quick and brush out her hair, and composed herself to her slumbers 
till Jeanne and the chocolatiére and a French novel should arouse her at 
noon: while on the other side of the partition-wall that divided their 
chambers, Violet, an hour ago the belle of imperial salons, with her 

ceful languor, and her matchlesss loveliness, and her glittering court 
— lay on her couch, her long hair unbound, her pillows wet with bitter 
tears, pouring out all her soul in passionate prayer, and sinking at last 
into the slumber of exhaustion, with his letters clasped tightly in her 
hands, till the gleam of the morning sun, shining in through the persiennes 
on her cheeks, found the tears still wet upon them, while the lips that had 
so often touched his were still murmuring Sabretasche’s name. 

The Molyneux had come to winter in Paris. Corallyne, though it looked 
well enough in Burke, was utterly uninhabitable ; Loudon was out of the 
question till March, and the Viscountess, tired of travelling, and bored 
with the Bads, had taken a suite in an hotel in the Champs Elysees, where, 
between her French acquaintance and her English.connexions, the fashion- 
able Chapels and the Boulevard, the Opera-Comique and the jeunesse 
dorée, the shops and her own petit soupers, she contrived to spend her 
days tolerably pleasantly, especially as there was a remarkably handsome 
Confessor of her friend Madame de la Hauteville’s, who gave her unusual 
piquancy in her religious excitements, and made her think seriously of the 
duties of auricular confession. (It is commonly said that women make 
the best devotees—doubtless for causes too lengthy to enter upon here— 
but I wonder, if religions had no priests how many of their fairer disciples 
would they retain?) And now, Lady Molyneux had another object in 
life--to woo Prince Carl for her daughter. Bent on that purpose, she 
tried to make the Hodtel Clichy very delightful to him, and succeeded. 
Violet paid him no attention—barely as much as courtesy dictated to a 
man of his rank and to her father’s guest—but he cared nothing for con- 
versation, and as long as she sat there, however haughtily silent, and he 
could admire her belle taille as he liked, he wished for no words, though 
he might have desired a few smiles, Still she was the first woman who 
had neglected him, and to men as courted as the Austrian that is a better 
spur than any, and he really grew interested when he found it not so easy 
“de la faire oublier l’absent.” 

“C’est en bon train,” thought my lady ; “if only Violet were more 
tractable, and Sabretasche would not write !”’—would not live was in her 
thoughts, but naturally so religiously-minded a woman could hardly 
“murder with a wish,” and, having no other weapons than her natural 
ones of tongue and thought, planned out a series of ingenious persecu- 
tions against her daughter till she had induced her to marry either 
Regalia, who had followed them to Paris, or the Duke of Vallenstein, 
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She rather preferred the latter, because the little German Court, could 
she transplant Violet thither, would be too far away for men to compare 
disadvantageously, as they did now, the passé, with the perfec’ beauty. 
It is very inconvenient for a handsome coquette woman to have constant! 
beside her one twenty years younger, who waltzes better than herself, and 
needs no cosmetiques. 

“ My dear Violet, oblige me with a few minutes’ conversation,” said 
my lady, one morning. 

Violet looked up and followed her passively ; her manner was as soft 
and gentle as of old—even gentler still to those about her—but the ehili 
of her great grief was upon her, and her mother’s persistence in teasing 
her to go into society, or to receive attentions which to Violet seemed 
semi-infidelity to Sabretasche, had taught her a somewhat haughty reserve 
quite foreign to her nature, in defence not only of herself, but of the 
allegiance, which she never attempted to conceal, that she gave to him as 
faithfully as though he had been her husband. 

“ My dear Violet,” began the Viscountess, seating herself opposite to 
her daughter in her own room, “ may I ask whether you absolutely intend 
dedicating all your days to Vivian Sabretasche ? Do you really mean to 
devote yourself to maidenhood all your life because one man happens not 
to be able to marry you?” 

The colour rose on Violet’s white brow; the sensitive wound shrank 
at any touch, how much more so from one coarse and unfeeling ; and my 
Lady Molyneux, religious and gentle woman though she was, could use 
Belgravian Billingsgate on occasion. The blood mounted over her 
daughter’s pale features ; she answered with involuntary hauteur : 

“Why do you renew that subject? You know as well as I that, 
unless 1 marry Colonel Sabretasche, I shall never marry any one. It is 
a subject which concerns no one but myself, and I have told you, once 
for all, that I hold myself as fully bound to him as if the vows we hoped 
to take had passed between us !”’ 

Her voice trembled as she spoke, though her teeth were set together. 
Her mother was the last person upon earth to whom she could speak 
either of herself or of Sabretasche. ‘The Viscountess sighed and sneered 
en meme tem 

“ Then do you mean that you will refuse Regalia?” 

*“T have refused him.”’ 

“You have!” And my lady, with a smile, drank a little eau-de- 
Cologne by way of refreshment after hearing such a statement. “I 
suppose you know, Violet, that you will have no money ; that if you do 
not make a good match now you are young and pretty, nobody will take 
= when you are the dowerless passé daughter of a penniless Irish 

= And Vallenstein-Seidlitz, may I inquire if you have refused him, 
too 9 

“ He has not given me the opportunity ; if he do, I shall.” 

“ If he do, you will? You must be mad—absolutely mad !” cried her 
mother, too horrified for expression. ‘ Don’t you know that there is not 
a girl in the English, or the French, or the Austrian empire, who would 
not take such an offer as his, and accept it with thanksgiving ? The Val- 
lenstein diamonds are something magnificent; he is a thorough Parisien 
in his tastes, most perfect style, and ——” 

“Oh yes! I could not sell myself to better advantage !” 
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“ Sell yourself ?” repeated the peeress. Fine ladies are not often fond 
of hearing things called by their proper names. 

“Yes, sell myself,’ repeated Violet, bitterly, leaning against the 
mantelpiece, with a painful smile upon her lips. “ Would you not put 
me up to auction, knock me down to the highest bidder? Marriage is 
the mart, mothers the auctioneers, and he who bids the highest wins. 
Women are like racers, brought up only to run for cups, and win handi- 
caps for their owners.” 

“Nonsense!” said her mother, impatiently. ‘You have lost your 
senses, I think, There is no question of ‘selling,’ as you term it, 
Marriage is a social compact, of course, where alliances suitable in 
position, birth, and wealth, are studied. Why should you pretend to be 
wiser than all the rest of the world? Most amiable and excellent women 
have married without thinking love a necessary ingredient. Why should 
you object to a good alliance if it be a marriage de convenance ?” 

“‘ Because I consider a marriage de convenance the most gross of all 
social falsehood. You prostitute the most sacred vows and outrage the 
closest ties ; you carry a lie to your husband’s heart and home. You mar 
him for his money or his rank, and simulate an attachment for him that 
you know to be hypocrisy. You stand before God’s altar with an untruth 
upon your lips, and either share an unhallowed barter, or deceive and 
trick an affection that loves and honours you. The Quadroon girl sold 
in the slave-market is not so utterly polluted as the woman free, educated, 
and enlightened, who barters herself for a “ marriage for: position.” 

Something of her old passionate eloquence was roused in her, as she 
spoke with contempt and bitterness. Her heart was sick of the follies 
and conventionalities that surrounded her, so meshing her in that it needed 
both spirit and endurance to keep free and true amidst them all. Lady 
Molyneux was silent for a minute, possibly in astonishment at this novel 
view of that usual desideratum—a marriage for position. 

“ My dear Violet, your views are very singular—very extraordinary. 
You are much too free of thought for your age. If you had listened to 
me once before, you would never have had the misery of your present 
unhappy infatuation. But do listen to me now, my dear—do be sensible, 
The eye of society is upon you; you must act with dignity; society de- 
mands it of you. You must not disgrace your family by pining after a 
married man. It was very sad, I know—very sad that affair; and I dare 
say you were very attached to him. Everybody knows he was a most 
handsome, gifted, fascinating creature, though, alas! utterly —- 
utterly unprincipled. Still, even if you suffered, I think your first feel- 
ing should have been one of intense thankfulness at being preserved from 
the fate you might have had. Only fancy if his wife had not declared 
her claims before your marriage with him! Only faney, my dear Violet, 
what your position in society would have been! Every one would have 
pitied you, of course, but not a creature could have visited you !” 

The silent scorn in her daughter’s eyes made her pause ; she could not 
but read the contempt of her own doctrines in them, which Violet felt 
too deeply to put into words. 

“I have no doubt it was a very great trial,” she continued, hurriedly ; 
“TI am not denying that, of course; still, what I mean is, that your 
duty, your moral duty, Violet, was, as soon as you found that Vivian 
Sabretasche was the husband of another, to do your very utmost to for- 
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get him, certainly not to foster and cherish his memory as persistently 
and wilfully as you do. It is an entire twelvemonth since you parted 
from him, and yet, instead of trying to banish all remembrance of your 
unhappy engagement and breaking entirely with him, you keep up a 
correspondence with himn—more foolish your father to allow it !—and ob- 
stinately refuse to do what any girl would be only too happy to do who 
had been the subject of as much gossip as you have been of late; form a 
more fortunate attachment, and marry well. I tell you that your affection 
for Colonel Sabretasche, however legitimate its commencement, became 
wrong, morally wrong—a sin to be striven against with every means in 
your power, as soon as you learned that he was married to another 
woman.” 

At last the Viscountess paused for breath ; the scorn which had been 
gathering deeper and deeper in Violet’s face burst into words; she lifted 
her head, that her mother might not see the thick blinding tears that 

thered in her eyes: 

“A sin? To love him! with the love God himself has created in 
us—the noblest, best, least selfish part of all our natures! You cannot 
mean what yousay! The sin, if you like, were indeed to forsake him and 
forget him ; that were a crime, of which, if I were capable, you would 
indeed have reason to blush for me. When I know him noble in heart 
and character, worthy of every sacrifice that any woman could make 
him, so true and generous that he chose misery for himself rather than 
falsehood towards me, am I then to turn round and say to him, ‘ Be- 
cause you cannot marry me—in other words, give me a good income, 
home, and social position, contribute to my own aggrandisement, and 
flatter my own self-love, I choose to forget ali that has passed between 
us, to ignore all the oaths of fidelity and affection I once vowed to you, 
and sell whatever charms I have to some buyer free to bid a better price 
for them ?’”’ 

The satiric bitterness in her tone stung her mother into shame, or 
as faint an approach to it as she could feel, and, like most people, she 
covered an indefensible argument with vague irritation. 

“ Really, Violet, your tone is highly unbecoming towards me: if you 
own no obedience to a parent, you might at the least show a little respect 
for the opinion of a person of so much larger experience than yourself. 
I have absolutely no patience with your folly-——— !”” 

Violet stopped her with a gesture as of physical suffering, but with a 
dignity in her face that awed even her mother into silence. 

“Not even you shall ever apply such a term to any devotion I 
can show to him. He is worthy all the deepest love of a woman 
far nobler and better than I ever shall be, whose only title to 
such a heart as his, is that I hold him dearer than my own life. I 

romised him my allegiance once when the world smiled upon our 
ove ; because the world now frowns instead, do you suppose that I 
shall withdraw it? Do not torture me ‘any more with this cruel dis- 
cussion ; it is ended once for all. I shall never marry any other ; it 
will always be as useless to urge me as it is useless now. God knows 
whether we may ever meet again; but, living or dead, I am for ever 
bound to him.” 


Every vestige of colour fled from her face as she spoke; her small 
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white fingers were clasped together till her rings cut into the skin; there 
was an utter despair, a passionate tenderness in her voice, which might 
have touched into sympathy, one would have thought, even the coldest 
nature. But (I do not think one can blame my Lady Molyneux ; if she 
was born without feelings, perhaps she was hardly more responsible for 
the non-possession of them than the idiot for the total absence of ome 
her mother was not touched, not even silenced, by the sight of the suf- 
fering, which, though she checked its utterance, was only too easily read 
on Violet’s face and in her voice. 

“Is that your final decision ?” she said, with a sneer. ‘ Very well, 
then! I will tell Vallenstein that my daughter intends to lead a semi- 
conventual life, with the celibacy, but not the holy ag me of a nun, 
because she is dying with love for a handsome roué who happens to be a 
married man. I dare say he will enjoy telling the story at the Tuileries, 
and there are plenty of women, my love, who will like nothing better 
than a laugh against you.” 

“You can say what you please,”’ answered Violet between her teeth. 

But that she was her mother, the Viscountess would have had a far 
sharper retort. 

“Of course Ican! And stories grow strangely in passing from mouth 
to mouth! Dear me, is it three o’clock? And I was to be at Notre- 
Dame by half-past, to hear that divine creature, Alexis Dupont!” And 
my lady floated from the room, while her daughter leant her head upon 
the mantelpiece, the tears she had forced back while in her mother’s pre- 
sence falling hot and thick on the chill marble—not more chill than the 
natures that surrounded her in the gay world of which she was so weary. 
Her heart was sick within her, the burden of her life grew heavier than 
she knew how to bear. 

“Vivian, Vivian, why did you leave me, why did you forsake me ? 
Would to God that I were near you! Any fate were better than this,— 
any fate, any fate! Would to God that I could die with you!” burst 
from her lips, while the form that Vallenstein coveted shook with uncon- 
trollable sobs. 

How long she stood there she did not know; her thoughts were all 
centred on that inexorable misery of absence, which stretched like a great 
guif between those two, so formed to make each other not only happy, 
but tenderer, nobler, better, as two lives each incomplete without the 
other may well become when blended into one. How long she stood 
there she did not know, till hands as soft as her own touched hers, a face 
as fair as her own was lifted to hers, a voice whispered gently to her, 
“Why do you talk of dying? For you, of all, life should be bright and 
beautiful !’? Violet lifted her head with a faint smile; she had not 
heard her entrance; a volume lay open by chance on a table beside her, 
and she pointed at the passage that was on the open page : 


To feel that thirst and hunger of our soul 

We cannot still, that longing, that wild impulse, 
And struggle after something we have not 

And cannot have; the effort to be strong, 

And, like the Spartan boy, to smile and smile 
While secret wounds do bleed beneath our cloaks, 
All this the dead feel not—the dead alone ! 
Would I were with them ! 
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“Do not understand that, Alma?” 

“Do I not !” 

Alma with that passionate vehemence natural to her, which, while 
her dark eyes grew darker still, with a grief in them more sad than 
tears, expressed in those three little words how much of sympathy, suf- 
fering, and despair! In their long intercourse, which had been the in- 
tercourse of friends rather than that usual in their relative positions, the 
tenderest chord in the heart of both had never been touched; each of them 
would have shrank from unveiling what was most sacred and most near, 
and the love which they felt was never desecrated by being pulled out as 
public wares, and tainted by the sentimental atmosphere of “‘ confidences.” 

Violet, struck by her tone, looked down at her, forgetting for the 
moment her own sorrow: in Alma’s passionate eyes perhaps she read a 
history similar to her own; perhaps she guessed that Alma’s association 
with De Vigne had not been broken without a wrench, to one of the two 
at least ; probably she thought that he, whom she had only known satirical, 
and to all appearance utterly unimpressionable, had won the girl’s love 
carelessly, and cared nothing for her in return. At least she saw enough 
to tell her that she was not the only one who suffered, and moved by a 
sudden impulse of pity, Violet Molyneux stooped and touched with her lips 
the white arched brow that had once flushed beneath De Vigne’s caresses. 

“ Alma, you are the only woman I have ever met, who thought and felt 
as 1 do; tell me, what do you call fidelity?” 

* Fidelity ?” repeated Alma, with that instantaneous flash of responsive 
feeling on her mobile features which it had been De Vigne’s pleasure to 
summon up and watch at his will. “There is little of it in the world, I 
fancy. A marriage is to me null and void without fidelity, not only of 
act, but of thought, of mind, of heart; and fidelity, however wide the 
distance, however great the severance, makes in God’s sight a marriage 
tie holier than any man can forge, and one which no human laws can 
sever. What do I call fidelity? I think it is to keep faithful through 
good report and evil report, through suffering and, if need be, through 
shame ; it is to credit no evil of the one loved from other lips, and if told 
that such evil is true by his own, to blot it out as though it never had 
been ; to keep true to him through all appearances, however against him, 
through silence and absence and trial; never to forsake him even by one 
thought, and to brave all the world to serve him; that is what seems 
fidelity to me,—nothing less—nothing less !”” 

Her eyes flashed, her lips quivered, her thoughts were with De Vigne. 
A tender love, an undying sorrow, were spoken on every feature of her 
expressive face, as, turned full to Violet the sunlight fell upon it ; showing 
the shadow beneath the eyes, the passion in them, the weary thought on 
her brow and lips, which love for De Vigne had stamped there. 

Violet looked at her and sighed; she was too unselfish not to regret, 
even amidst her own sorrow, that another should share a similar fate; and 
she felt little doubt either that De Vigne cared nothing for his former 
protégée, or that he had left her, with his love unspoken but his marriage 
told. She liked the depth of feeling and delicacy of nature which made 
Alma, impulsive and demonstrative as she was, hold her attachment to him 
too sacredly to speak of it, and hear his name, when it was occasionally 
mentioned in the Molyneux circle, without betraying “the secret wound 
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beneath the cloak,” loving the hand that had given that wound too 
well to murmur to others at its pain. The similarity of nature and of 
fate touched Violet. Absorbed as she was in her own bitter trial, she 
had liked the Little Tressillian, and felt a sensation of rest and sympathy 
when with her which she found with no other in the whirl of her 
fashionable and heartless home; but now she felt almost affection for her, 
the first warmth of feeling into which she had been roused since the deadly 
blight of severance and suffering had fallen on her brilliant life. Softer 
tears than those that had burned in her eyes before stood in them as she 
looked at her. She stooped over Alma as she sat on a low chair, her 
head bent, her thoughts far away, and passed her jewelled hand over 
the golden hair that De Vigne had drawn through his fingers, those 
shining silken threads that had held him closer than chains of iron, 

‘You are right! We must give ‘ nothing less.’ ” 

Alma, for answer, threw her arms round Violet and kissed her with all 
the fervour which no sorrow could wholly chill out of her half Southern 
nature—the first warm, fond caresses which had touched Violet’s lips 
since Sabretasche was parted from her. That was all that passed between 
them then or afterwards on what lay nearest to the hearts of both, yet 
that little was enough to awake a strange sympathy between them, none 
the less real because it was silent. Poor little Alma! life was bitter 
enough to her now. Twelve months had passed ; she was still as far from 
De Vigne as when she lay chained to her sick-bed in Reuben’s cottage. 
The letter she had written at Montressor’s had miscarried; De Vigne had 
never had it. Hearing nothing from him, she had written again, pas- 
sionately, imploringly, a letter that would have touched a heart far harder 
and more steeled against her than his: that shared the fate of many others 
that winter ; many others that lay in the bottom of the harbour, or went 
Heaven knows where, while we were wearily waiting for them to bring 
something of the old familiar light from the Christmas fires at home into 
our cheerless tents. Undaunted, she wrote a third time. That letter she 
received back, sealed again, and directed to her in a writing that she knew 
but too well, firmly, boldly, with not a trace allowed to appear in the 
clear caligraphy of the passionate agony in which the words were penned. 
She knew then that he believed her false to him, that he accredited that 
horrible impossibility that she had forsaken him and fled with Vane 
Castleton ; that the circumstantial evidence which had told so strongly 
against her had crushed out all faith and trust and tenderness in his heart 
towards her. It was the most cruel wound Alma had ever had, to find 
herself so readily doubted, so harshly given up, so unjustly denied even a 
hearing. “ J would never have believed evil against him if all the world 
had sworn it to me!” she thought, her proud and high-spirited nature 
stung by the doubt and the injustice from him to whose full faith she 
knew she had so full a right. Injustice was always very bitter to her ; it 
roused all that was dark and fiery in her character. From anybody else 
she would never have forgotten or pardoned it; certainly never have 
stooped to clear herself from it. It was the strongest proof of all of the 
intensity and self-oblivion of her love for De Vigne, that she forgave him 
even his ready suspicion of her fidelity, and thought less of her own wrong 
and suffering than of all she knew he endured in thinking her—his own 
darling, to whose lips his love caresses had clung so passionately that 
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warm summer night when they had last parted—false and worthless, lost 
to him for ever. 

But as I have said, Alma, with all her impulsiveness and expansiveness 
to De Vigne, never wore her heart on her lips ; on the contrary, she was 
more reserved and silent on the things that were dearest and deepest to 
her than any one would have fancied from her frank, gay, childlike 
exterior. She was as sensitive as he to all touch of those more delicate 
mimosas that she sheltered in her heart; over them she was haughty, 
proud, reserved ; deep fec:ing, whether her own or another’s, was too sacred 
to her to be dragged out into daylight. She had, moreover, like all 
strong natures, great self-control and reticence. De Vigne’s name was 
too dear to her to be breathed before others. She had resided twelve 
months with the Molyneux, and they never knew, though he was often 
mentioned casually, that his name merely spoken by another’s voice sent 
those bitter tears to her heart which were too deeply seated to gather 
to her eyes. 

Alma’s principles of honour and of trust were far more acute and 
refined than those of most people ; to her a tacit confidence was the same 
as a spoken bond ; the love De Vigne had lavished on her in those few 
hours, when their hearts had throbbed as one, was sacred to her; a gift, a 
trust, a treasure reposed in her alone, not to be spread out before other eyes. 
It was his secret, his heart that she would have revealed, his confidence 
that she would have betrayed in bringing forward to others that love for 
him which for her own part she would have proudly and gladly avowed 
to all the world if needs be. Violet, the only one who would have 
guessed the bond there was between Alma and the Crimea, who would 
have translated the dilated terror of her eyes when the morning papers 
came in, the pallid anguish of her face when she bent over the Returns of 
killed and wounded, the darker gleam of her eyes whenever De Vigne’s 
name was mentioned by any of their set, or by some man who had come 
back from the Crimea from ill-health or to bring despatches, Violet 
was too absorbed in her own thoughts to notice what passed beside her, 
or at least to reflect or to muse upon it. She was pleased, as much so 
as the great grief that had so suddenly shadowed her life would allow 
her to rouse herself to be in anything, when she saw in the companion 
it had been her mother’s fancy to procure, the Little Tressillian, the 
girl artist, whom she had introduced at the ball in Lowndes-square, 
and whom she had once blindly and laughingly envied. She was kind 
to her, as Violet would at any time have been to any one in a sub- 
ordinate situation; still more so to one in whom she recognised a 
nature as proud, as delicate, as high-bred as her own, and to whom she 
had always had a certain attraction ever since she had heard of her as 
the artist of the Louis Dix-Sept. 

It was a peculiar position that Alma occupied in the Molyneux house- 
hold, which was now-——for some time, at the least—located in Paris. All of 
them, except Violet, had looked upon her as an employé and a subordinate, 
to be treated accordingly. The Hon. Rushbrooke, attaché to the British 
Legation, admiring her chevelure dorée, had thought he could make much 
the same love to her as to his mother’s maid, whenever that soubrette 
chanced to be a pretty one; Lady Molyneux had scarcely ever spoken to 
her, save when, struck with Alma’s great taste in dress, she would fain have 
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had her turned into a sort of chef de toilette. But the Little Tressillian, 
conscious in herself of as good birth and breeding as any one of them, was 
quite able, clinging and childlike as she was in many things, to hold her 
own, and to make people treat her with the respect and dignity she merited 
by blood, by talent, by manners, by all save money. One worthy of De 
Vigne’s love she thought was certainly worthy to be treated as an — 
by these people ; her haughty reserve and resentment of Rushbrooke’s 
attentions quickly sent that youth into dudgeon, and he would probably 
have joined the Trefusis and Vane Castleton in calling her “ a little devil ;” 
Jockey Jack vowed she was as much of a lady as any of them; swore 
he’d known Tressillian in early days; by George, he would have them 
civil to the little girl, and was civil to her himself, in his bluff, blunt, kindly- 
meant way; even my lady was brought down to chill but decent polite- 
ness to her, by reverencing her in her secret heart for the art by which 
she managed to dress so prettily upon nothing ; and Violet, won towards 
her as months passed on by that similarity and congeniality of heart and 
character which we had always noticed between them, was very kind to 
her, and gladly sought refuge in her society from the inanities, frivolities, 
scandals, and manceuvres constantly poured into her ears by her mother, 
and from the whirl of a circle whose gaieties were now so fee to her 
and so repugnant ; until a tacit sympathy and a sincere regard grew up 
between them—the friendless artiste and the fashionable belle. 








HAUNTING EYES. 


By Mrs. Bususy. 


Part II. 


I. 
THE FELON OF AUBREY PRISON. 


Some ten years had passed since the evening of Camilla Egerton’s ad- 
ventures at St. Alban’s Cove, and on the hill above it; but these years 
had neither brought in their transit sorrow or bad health to destroy the 
good looks and good spirits of the very pretty girl who was then just 
entering upon womanhood. At twenty-seven she was still a blooming 
and beautiful young woman, though no longer Miss Egerton, for she had 
married the young naval officer who had introduced himself to her, and 
had come to the assistance of the weary wanderer, when she was quite worn 
out by anxiety and fatigue. Mr. Howard had been received as a cherished 
guest at Rose Villa; he was not dependent on his profession, but had a 
handsome private income, and was heir presumptive to a large fortune, 
therefore Colonel and Mrs. Egerton were well pleased at the admiration 
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he seemed to feel for their daughter Camilla, while the more she saw of 
Howard the more she liked him. 
In their happy case the truth of that saying, 


The course of true love never does run smooth, 


was not verified, for there were no tremendous obstacles to be smoothed 
down, no opposition from relations to be overcome, no prudent calcula- 
tions to mar, with their hard, cold dicta, and the consideration of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, the wishes and the hopes that had stolen into their 
hearts. No, all was sunshine with them, except that Mr. Howard’s 
being ordered on service in a distant part of the world delayed their mar- 
riage for three or four years after their engagement had been formed. 

It took place, however, at last, and some time afterwards circumstances 
induced Captain, as he then was, and Mrs. Howard to visit the United 
States of America. 

Camilla, though devotedly attached to her husband, who had, of course, 
occupied the greater number of her thoughts during the progress of her 
early acquaintance and subsequent intimacy with him as her accepted 
suitor, had never entirely forgotten the smuggler of St. Alban’s Cove. 
Often and often in the still twilight hours, and even in the darkness of 
midnight, she saw his haunting eyes, gazing as it were at her, and memory 
used to recalthe scenes of her meeting and her parting with him. But 
impressed with the solemnity of the oath she had taken, she never 
breathed his name to mortal ear, though she could not refrain from 
inquiring now and then of the gardener at Rose Villa, the village doctor, 
and others, if the daring smugglers had ever returned to St. Alban’s 
Cove, or had ever been heard of again. The answer was always that 
they had never returned, and that no more had been heard of them. 
Sometimes she would make her escape for a solitary walk, and then she 
was sure to bend her steps to that lonely portion of the hill where Ralph 
Woodley and herself had separated, and which she knew was near the 
unknown opening to the cave. Every inch of ground in the vicinity of 
that well-remembered spot was examined by her, and any one who had 
seen her stooping and searching intently among the rocks, or down on her 
knees, feeling among the loose stones and stunted herbage, might have 
fancied that she was seeking for some hidden treasure, which some hal- 
lucination of the mind had led her to imagine might be found on that 
dreary hill. Or else she would descend by the now well-known safe 
path to the sands below, and shading her eyes with her hands from the 
dazzling rays of the sun, would gaze on the blue sea, and especially 
where its waves washed the headlands to the left, almost expecting to dis- 
cover some suspicious-looking boat lurking under the shadow of their 
frowning rocks. And sometimes she even ventured to peep into the cave 
itself, and listen if there were any sound of voices in the mysterious inner 
chamber. 

But the smugglers seemed to have deserted that part of the coast, and 
within eighteen months of the period of her meeting with Ralph Woodley, 
Camilla herself left Rose Villa with her parents, no more to return to its 
picturesque neighbourhood. 

After Camilla’s marriage she began by degrees not to forget, but to 


. . 5. . 
recollect less vividly, the strange being who had interested her so much 
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when a girl of seventeen, and whose history, so slightly sketehed to her, 


had been worked up into the size of at least a three-volume novel in her 
own imagination. But she had never known how to finish her unwritten 
tale. She could not marry her hero to the fair-haired Alice, for she was 
no longer in this world. She could not guess whether he had been 
drowned on some wild stormy night, or had left his reckless companions 
and emigrated to a distant land, where, safe and free, he might resume 
the position in life he was born to occupy. Speculations were vain, and, 
after a lapse of ten years, the smuggler with the wonderful eyes was re- 
membered but as a dream of the past. | 

Captain and Mrs. Howard were making a tour through part of the 
Northern States of America, and among other places which they visited 
was Auburn, a romantically situated and very pretty town, about one 
hundred and seventy miles west of Albany, which was originally a Dutch 
settlement on the banks of the noble Hudson river, and is now the political 
capital of the State of New York. 

The little town of Auburn, not far from the northern extremity of Lake 
Owasco, is not, however, so much distinguished for its beauty as for its 
model prison, which is the most extensive penitentiary in the United 
States, and one of which the Americans are extremely proud. They 
pique themselves much on the management of this prison, which the 
consider worthy of the admiration of the whole world for the excellence 
of its discipline, the means of moral improvement afforded to its inmates, 
and the comforts provided for them. The prison, which is composed of 
two large buildings enclosed in a hollow square two thousand feet in 
circumference, is surrounded by a massive wall thirty-five feet in height. 
The workshops, in which the convicts are employed, range over an area 
of nine hundred and forty feet, and are well ventilated, and kept tolerably 
clean. 

Captain and Mrs. Howard and their party first visited the weaving de- 
oe which is in a large hall, and where they found the weavers very 

usy, and though enjoined to strict silence, they did not all look gloomy 
—indeed, some of their countenances expressed placidity if not exactly 
cheerfulness. In fact, none can be utterly miserable who are fully and 
usefully employed, and constant occupation, if without labour too fatiguing 
to the frame, must partially dissipate even the tedium of imprisonment. 

But this portion of the prison at Auburn, where those busy groups 
carry on their appointed tasks, is its bright side; there is a darker side 
to the picture. The Howards persuaded the official who conducted them 
through the establishment to take them to a somewhat remote part of the 
building—to those melancholy cells where felons, condemned to solitary 
imprisonment for a term of years, or, still worse, for life, were shut up, 
and the sight of those living dead was enough to freeze the warm blood 
in their veins! Who that has ever visited this site, where the Americans 
deemed that mercy held her sway, but must have felt a thrill of horror 
on looking on those poor objects of, shall we say, mistaken philanthropy ? 
whose pallid features were only expressive of misery and despair, The 
experiment which was made at Auburn of awarding solitary imprison- 
ment for many years or for life, instead of death, in cases where capital 


punishment was the sentence pronounced on the criminal, has probably 
z2 
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been relinquished, but at the period referred to it was in full operation, 
and much lauded as a humane act of legislation. 

By the prisoners themselves this commutation of punishment was not 
accepted as a boon; they would rather have faced death than be con- 
demned to this living tomb. Nor did it appear that they, at least most 
of them, profited by the time afforded them for repentance ; they became 
sullen, savage, and often deranged in intellect. Could it be otherwise? 
—shut up in lonely cells, darker and more dismal than those in which 
wild beasts are kept for show—separated from all intercourse with their 
fellow-beings—condemned for days, and months, and years, to withering 
idleness—no employment for, no exercise of, mind or body—nothing 
before them but hopeless, helpless, endless solitude within a prison’s 
gloomy walls ! 

God help them! At His tribunal, had they been sent there by the 
offended laws of society, there might have been grace for them, for who 
shall dare to assign limits to the mercy of the Omnipotent Ruler of the 
creation? But the clemency of man was a mockery to those poor 
wretches, and so thought Camilla and her husband as they approached 
those fearful cells. The only aperture for light or air to each cell was a 
small grated window which looked into a little interior space, or court, 
with some sort of window in its roof. The visitors did not enter this 
space, but stood on the outside of a railing which ran along one side of 
it. Probably there were doors to the cells at the back, through which 
the gaolers may have taken food to the prisoners, but the cells were too 
much in obscurity to discern anything within them. 

The first person whom the Howards perceived in 


This dark, opprobrious den of shame, 


was a young man, who was standing in his cell leaning his head against 
the grated window. He looked pale, sickly, and stupid, and scarcely 
seemed to notice the strangers who had now ranged themselves close to 


the railing. The unwonted sounds of footsteps, and the rustling of 
Mrs. Howard’s silk dress, seemed to have roused, probably from a 
lethargic trance, another unfortunate denizen of the place, for a man, in 
the cell nearest to the railing, came forward from the recesses of his 
gloomy chamber, and put his face close to the iron bars of his little 
aperture for air. 

Heavens! whom did she see? Camilla started and uttered a faint 
ery, as she grasped convulsively her husband's arm. The blazing eyes 
which had so haunted her memory were there—there, in that felon’s 
prison—and gazing on her with an intensity of expression which eviuced 
that he too remembered her. 

“ Oh, Philip, it is he—it is he who once saved my life!” she rapidly 
exclaimed to Captain Howard. “ What can he be here for ?” 

“ Who?” asked Captain Howard, in astonishment. “I never heard 
of your life being in danger, or saved by any one. To what do you 
allude ?” 

“T never told you, because I took an oath not to speak of what hap- 

ned that evening ; but,”’ she continued, rapidly, “I would have been 
drowned at St. Alban’s Cove but for him I am so shocked and distressed 
to see here.” 
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“ Who is that prisoner ?” asked Captain Howard of the gaoler, in a 
low voice. 

The man replied, with a kind of triumphant sueer, 

“ He is a countryman of yours, sir; as I believe you are English. He 
was an officer in your navy formerly, but no great credit to it, I guess, 
He came out to Mericay; and as ours is a free country, he thought 
he might do what he liked; so he murdered a man, and that’s why 
he’s here.” 

“Tis false!’ cried a hollow voice from the gloomy cells, ‘I mur- 
dered no one. I was unjustly accused, and unjustly condemned.” 

The gaoler held up his finger in a threatening manner, while he 

wled in a savage tone : 

“Silence, fellow! If you dare to speak you shall be punished. You 
know the rules.” 

“Oh, excuse him! excuse him!’’ entreated Camilla, as she turned 
towards the rude official, with the tears rolling down her cheeks. 
“ Whatever he may be now, he was once my friend.” 

She opened her purse, and taking two gold pieces from it, she slid 
them into the man’s hand. The almighty dollar was a more efficacious 
pleader than any appeal to his humanity could have been. The gaoler 
stuffed the money hurriedly into his pocket, and then, saying that he 
must go to look after some of the other prisoners, but would be back 
presently, he took himself off, leaving the visitors and the felon to speak 
unreproved, 

“ How long have you been here?” asked Camilla, in a voice broken by 
her emotion. 

“ Two dreadful years, Miss Egerton. I would have rid myself of the 
burden of life long before this if I had had the means, but T have 
nothing to kill myself with, and though I have dashed my head furiously 
against those hated walls, death will not come. Oh! to be once more on 
the glorious sea! Oh! to be once more a man! or to be a senseless clod, 
rotting among worms in the dark ground! Will you do me a great 
favour? Bribe the gaoler to give me a dose of poison. Do! do!” he 
urged, while he held up his clasped hands, and his wild eyes, brilliant 
beyond description at that moment, looked imploringly at her. 

“Oh no, no. Oh! do not commit suicide, I pray of you! Think of 
your immortal soul ; remember there is a world beyond the grave.” 

“TI doubt it,” said the prisoner, while a dark scowl passed over his 
countenance. 

“You do not doubt it, for you know that Alice is there.”’ 

Ralph Woodley groaned, and turned away. 

“Do you know his name?” inquired Captain Howard of his wife. 

“Yes. Ralph Woodley, the leader of the smugglers of St. Alban’s 
Cove. You have heard of him, I know.” 

“Poor fellow!’ exclaimed Captain Howard, sympathisingly. ‘ We 
must try to get him released from this dreadful place. Speak, Woodley,” 
he continued, addressing the felon. “Who are you said to have mur- 
dered, where did the fracas take place, who were the witnesses, and what 
judge tried you? I will stir heaven and earth to set you free, if I can 
only get some data to go upon.”’ 

The poor prisoner returned to the grated window, his face still bearing 
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the traces of his recent agitation. He told his tale as briefly as possible. 
He had given up the smuggling business, and had gone to America, with 
the intention of settling, or, as the Yankees call it, squatting, in the 
backwoods. He had fallen in with a man who seemed to have taken a 
great fancy to him; they became friends, as he thought, and the man, 
whose name he mentioned, persuaded him to entrust part of his money 
to him to be invested safely for future use. But the fellow turned out to 
be a swindler and a rogue. He first robbed Ralph, and then threatened 
to take his life if he troubled him about the money. After a great deal 
of quarrelling, the man offered to meet him in a lonely place to settle 
their accounts. But his object appeared to have been to murder him, for 
after a very short conversation he attacked him with a bowie knife, 
Ralph only received a slight wound, but with the activity of a sailor 
avoided the mortal blow intended for him, then with a heavy cudgel 
which he carried he knocked his opponent down ; he felt certain that the 
man was only stunned, but at that moment two accomplices of the 
swindler, who had been in hiding near, rushed upon him. They were two 

werful fellows, and they dragged him to the nearest police station, and 
there charged him with murder. There was another witness to the fray, 
a pedlar, who was passing along a height near, and must have seen all 
that took place, but he had not come forward at the trial, and Ralph had 
not the means to pay for his being sought out. The swindler had either 
run away himself or been removed by some of his gang. His death was 
taken for granted, and Ralph Woodley condemned to imprisonment for 
life as a murderer. 

The prisoner also told Captain Howard the names of the witnesses 
against him, of the Yankee judge, and of the place where the trial had 
taken glace. 

“ But it will be of no use, sir,” he added. ‘“ I am much obliged to you 
and Miss Egerton, but you can do nothing for me—nothing !” 

“We will try, at least. I am Captain Howard, of the English navy, 
and this lady is my wife.” 

- Renal ‘—Howard!”’ exclaimed the felon. ‘I remember that 
name. Were you, some years ago, engaged with the coast-guard in 
looking out at St. Alban’s Cove for the crew of a smart little craft called 
the Water Witch—smugglers they were?” 

“ Yes I was, and I met this lady for the first time that evening on the 
hill above the cove; but whatever knowledge she had of you, you see 
she never betrayed it.” 

The prisoner smiled faintly, and looked gratefully towards Camilla; 
but nothing more could be said, for at that moment the gaoler returned, 
and hurried away the visitors, who had been already too long in that part 
of the prison. 

Captain Howard lost no time in making every possible effort for the 
release of Ralph Woodley : he called on the chaplain and the governor 
of Aubrey prison, to represent the case to them ; he instituted inquiries 
and offered rewards until at last he succeeded in finding one of the ac- 
complices of the swindler, for whose supposed murder poor Woodley was 
suffering imprisonment for life, and also the pedlar who had seen the 
meeting between the hostile parties and all that had passed on the occa- 
sion; and, moreover, he ascertained that the man supposed to have been 
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murdered had been seen alive and well in New York some months after 
Woodley’s trial and condemnation. 

Captain Howard was extremely anxious that another trial should be 
granted the prisoner to prove his innocence, but that was strenuously 
refused. However, in consequence of a petition forwarded through the 
English consul at New York to the proper quarter, Woodley’s term of 
imprisonment was reduced to two years more, and these not to be spent 
in solitary confinement : the plea for this decision being, that if he had 
not actually killed the man in question, he had assailed him with the in- 
tention of murdering him. 

Captain and Mrs. Howard were not permitted to see the prisoner 
again, or to hold any written communication with him ; but they placed 
a sum of money in the hands of the chaplain of the prison for his use 
immediately after his liberation, and lodged a larger amount in a bank 
at New York, which was to be given to him on his applying for it. They 
also left a letter for Ralph Woodley with the chaplain, and their address 
in England, in case the unfortunate wanderer should ever return to his 
native country, or should wish assistance from them. 

Shortly after having thus done all they could for the poor smuggler, 
the Howards left the United States on their return to Europe. At the 
expiration of the two years for which Woodley was still to be incarce- 
rated, Captain Howard wrote to New York to inquire about him, and 
received for answer that he had been liberated from Aubrey prison, had 
been paid the money ieft for him, and had sailed in a ship from New 
York to Antwerp, but as that ship had foundered at sea, it was supposed 
that he and all on board were lost in it. 


Il. 


THE LUNATIC OF THE BELGIAN ASYLUM. 


Some two or three years had elapsed since Captain and Mrs. Howard 
had heard of the sad fate of poor Ralph Woodley, whose death they 
believed had occurred on his favourite element, that ocean on which he 
had so longed to be again, and which was even dearer to him than his 
native land. Camilla was much shocked at first when she heard how he 
had perished, but she afterwards agreed with Captain Howard that the 
unhappy outcast slept well beneath the waves of the vast Atlantic, and 
was probably saved a life of misery, if not of crime. She ceased, there- 
fore, to regret him, and his image, with its haunting eyes, was slowly 
passing from her remembrance. 

She was making a little tour on the Continent with her husband and 
her brother, who had chosen after leaving college to study medicine, and 
when he became a physician had, to the annoyance of his family, devoted 
himself to the most painful and mysterious branch of the profession— 
namely, to cases of insanity. He took strong interest in this strange 
disease of the brain, or of the mind, and was called among his friends, on 
account of his enthusiasm, “ the Mad Doctor.” ‘Travelling through Bel- 
gium and Germany, he made it a point to stop and visit all lunatic 
asylums which bore the character of being well conducted. Of course he 
paid most of these visits alone, for neither Captain nor Mrs. Howard were 
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amateurs in regard to the arrangements of asylums or hospitals of any 
kind. However, he urged them so warmly to accompany him just to one 
in a Belgian city, the high reputation of which had reached even England, 
that they consented to do so. 

Camilla would fain have shrunk back as the ponderous door which led 
through a long gloomy corridor to the interior of the building was slowly 
opened by the custodier, “a grisly terror,” who 


Grinned horrible a ghastly smile, 


but her brother had drawn her arm within his, and he would not let her 
go, so there was nothing for it but to enter, and she traversed the cor- 
ridor, which reminded her of the prison at Aubrey, with unwilling steps, 
and a countenance as melancholy as the place itself. The party, : accom. 
panied by one of the medical visitors of the establishment, were shown 
several portions of the institution, and Camilla was obliged to admit to 
herself that she had not encountered any very frightful objects. The 
iron-barred windows, indeed, and the scanty furniture everywhere, gave 
a prison-like appearance to the place, but she had imagined that she 
would see human nature deprived of intellect—degraded to the state of 
the brute creation—and that the fearful howls of the maniacs would be 
breaking constantly on her ear. Instead of this there was “a dread 
repose,” everything was still around, until she was shown into the gardens, 
or grounds attached to the asylum. Here she heard voices talking in 
every key. Some seemed to be preaching to the empty air; some were 
spouting snatches of plays, tragedy or comedy; some talking busily to 
themselves; some whistling “ for want of thought ;” while others were 
sitting on the benches placed here and there, quiet, with lacklustre eyes, 
and countenances perfectly vacant and stupid. 

At length, “ the Mad Doctor,” being satisfied with his inspection of 
the asylum, and the answers to the innumerable questions with which he 
had plied the patient officials in not the very best of French, and the 
medical attendant who had been showing him round, as well as another 
having taken his leave, he agreed to release his sister and brother-in-law 
from any further survey of this abode of poor shattered human nature 
in an aspect so humiliating; aud they were proceeding across a wide 
lobby or hall, on their way out, when Dr. Egerton stopped before the 
open door of a cell, or dormitor ‘y, near which they were at that moment 
passing, attracted by the peculiar countenance of a man who was sitting 
in it, 

“ What eyes!” he exclaimed. ‘ Why, they are quite unearthly !” 

Captain Howard and his wife turned quickly round, and then both 
stood as if rooted to the spot. 

* He was drowned—he is dead!” cried Camilla, trembling violently. 
“Yet that is himself. Look, look Philip! How can this be ?” 

“ A strong—very strong ‘resemblance indeed,” replied her husband; 
“but it cannot be himself. The dead cannot return to life.” 

* We do not know positively that he perished with the ship,” she 
replied. 

“‘ May we speak to him?” she asked hurriedly of their guide. 

But before he had time to answer, the occupant of the cell had risen 
and strode forward a pace or two. 
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“Take care, madam—take care, he becomes suddenly violent, and 
very dangerous sometimes. See how his eyes are blazing.” 

“ Ralph Woodley !” cried Camilla, springing fearlessly forward, though 
the official and her brother both caught her dress at the same moment— 
“ Ralph, speak if it be you. Do you not remember Camilla Egerton ?” 

« Well—oh, well!” murmured the same hollow voice that had answered 
her from the gloomy cell at Aubrey prison. ‘ You come like an angel 
from an angel, do you not? Alice has sent you again to me ?” 

« Poor fellow!” sighed Camilla, as she burst into tears. 

“Nay, do not weep, dear Miss Egerton; angels should not weep. 
Alice is happy there, is she not?” He pointed upwards, with a finger of 
his wasted hand. 

“Oh, happy—happy indeed!” sobbed Camilla; “and you will be 
happy too when you go there to her.” 

He shook his head despondingly. 

* Ah! that will never be—never, never! The sea would not have me, 
and the grave will not have me. Do you not know I am ‘ The Wander- 
ing Jew,’ Captain Howard?” he said, with a short wild laugh, turning to 
Camilla’s husband. 

“That is one of his fancies, sir,” whispered the guide. 

“No; I think you are Ralph Woodley, once in her Majesty’s service, 
and as fine a fellow as ever trod the deck of a man-of-war.” 

The poor being struck his forehead with his hand, and after covering 
his extraordinary eyes for a moment, he said : 

“ True—true. I was once Ralph Woodley, but you know he left the 
service—you know he was a smuggler, the terror of the coast; and then 
he was thrust into a dreadful prison in America. You kindly liberated 
him from it, and he thanked you from his inmost soul. He embarked 
for... Where? I don’t remember; but the ship went down and 
everybody in it, except two or three demons, and Ralph, and a little 
child. They wanted to kill and eat the child, but he saved it. And then 
there came a voice louder than the roar of the stormy wind, or the dark 
wild waves, and it thundered in his ear that he was to be accursed for 
ever more, and to be turned into the Wandering Jew, to whom death 
would never come while this world lasted, because he had saved the child, 
and let the men die of want. The innocent child would have gone 
straight to heaven. Why did he oppose its doom, and keep it for misery 
on earth? Oh! it is a dreadful sentence; but I must bear it—bear it, 
ay, for centuries to come !” 

He sank exhausted on a chair, and the official who accompanied the 
party advised them to leave him, for when he recovered the temporary 
exhaustion he might become very troublesome. Dr. Egerton, well versed 
in the phases of insanity, gave the same advice, and the Howards were 
reluctantly about to go, when Woodley started up again, his eyes more 
intense than ever in their indescribable lustre, and, rushing up to Ca- 
milla, he seized her hand, holding it gently but tightly, while he said 
rapidly : 

“ See Alice ; tell her 1 am in this earthly hell ; implore her to pray for 
my release, and He who can do what He wills with the whole wide uni- 
verse may, perhaps, consent to set me free—free to cleave the air as a 


bird—free to ascend up—up yonder, yonder.” 
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His voice became husky, the veins of his forehead swelled out, his chest 
laboured, and foam began to appear at the corners of his mouth. 

“ He is going into a fit, I fear,” said Dr. Egerton. 

“ He is, indeed,” replied the official. “ t must send a keeper and the 
doctor to him. Your party really must go.” 

“ Farewell,” said Captain Howard to the unfortunate maniac. “ We 
will attend to all your messages, and will have you set free as soon as pos- 
sible, my poor friend.” 

Camilla and her husband left the asylum with heavy hearts, and Dr, 
Egerton also felt much interested in the English inmate of the Belgian 
madhouse. On making inquiries of the direetor of the asylum, they ascer- 
tained that Woodley had been placed there by a gentleman at Antwerp, 
who paid his board and expenses, and having obtained his address, the 
English party proceeded to Antwerp to see him. 

They found that he was a merchant connected with the United 
States, and heard from him the story of his aequaintance with Woodley. 

The merchant said that he was sometimes called to New York on busi- 
ness, and on one occasion he had taken his wife and their only child, then 
an infant, with them. After residing there about two years, circumstances 
obliged him to return in a hurry to Antw erp, and his wife being at that 
time in a delicate state of health, he left her there to follow when she 
was better. She did embark in the course of a very few months for 
Antwerp, in a fine vessel which belonged to their own firm. but the 
ship caught fire at sea; the passengers and crew were lowered into the 
boats to escape the burning vessel, and the captain himself took charge 
of the boat in which were the ladies aud children, as well as others. The 
boat capsized, and every being in it perished except one little boy. He 
had been clasped in his mother’s arms, but the sudden jerk in the upsetting 
of the boat had no doubt loosened her hold of him, for though she sank 
to rise no more, the little fellow floated on the waves above, which were 
red from the reflexion of the flames in the burning ship. A man who 
was in the smallest of the boats, who had been one of the last to leave 
the ship, and who had greatly assisted in getting the females out of the 
doomed vessel, had observed the poor child. He plunged immediately 
into the sea, swam to the little boy, caught him firmly, and holding 
him aloft in one hand, swam back to the “boat, and placed him safely 
in it. 

That little boat soon drifted away from the burning wreck and the 
other overladen boats, and, by common consent, the man who had saved 
the child, and who seemed quite at home on the treacherous element, at 
the mercy of which they had been left, was appointed to take the com- 
mand of the frail bark, which was their only hope of safety from the en- 
gulphing waves. And well he performed the task assigned to him. He 
cheered the drooping, he encouraged the hopeful, while his own stern 
power of endurance never gave way. 

But, after half sailing, half drifting about for three miserable days 
under the burning rays of the sun while it careered in the blue skies 
above, and the cold gleams of the stars by night, which, though studding 
in one mass of brilliancy the far-distant heavens, shed no cheering light 
on the vast chaos of waters beneath, the men in the boat began to murmur 
at the want which had overtaken them. A bag of biscuits, a cheese, and 
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a hamper of wine, had been lowered into the boat by the provident care 

of the only person who had thought of their probable wants. — 

Woodley had had no time, unaided as he was, to procure more from the 

burning ship. This small stock of provisions was soon exhausted by the 

men in the boat, though Ralph did what he could to make them 

economise their slender resources. He scarcely ate anything himself, but 
ve almost all his own portion to the child he had saved. 

But there came a time of horror ; the last biscuit was eaten, the last 
drop of wine was drank ; hunger and thirst—the great wants of created 
life—came, like fiends, to awaken the selfish desires of weak human 
nature. And, on the fifth or sixth day after they had left the ship, 
Ralph’s companions proposed to kill and eat the child; but he swore to 
defend him to his last gasp, and told them that, as he was in command 
of their frail craft, if any one dared to lay a hand on the little boy, he 
would immediately upset the boat, and plunge them all into the sea, to 
be themselves food for the sharks, which they had so long escaped. 

There was something in the fierceness of his eyes that overawed the 
men, weakened as they were by starvation. One of them threw himself 
into the sea in a fit of delirium, another died in the boat, and the sur- 
vivors—with the exception of Ralph Woodley, of a cabin-boy, and the 
rescued child—made a cannibal meal on his remains. But these horrors 
were mercifully permitted to end: a vessel hove in sight, and passing 
near them observed the boat, with its human freight, tossing about on 
the undulating waves. The captain humanely came to the assistance 
of the poor sufferers, and they were soon placed in safety on board his 
ship, which was bound to Rotterdam. But of the persons thus saved, 
only Ralph, the cabin-boy, and the child, survived to reach the shore. 
Every attention was paid to them at Rotterdam, and they were sent on 
to Antwerp, where of course Ralph Woodley was received with the 
utmost gratitude by the father of the child whom he had saved. The 
merchant was most anxious to do anything and everything for him, and 
would gladly have placed Ralph in some situation in which he might 
have made a comfortable living, and become a useful and respectable 
member of society. But his good intentions were all frustrated, 
for symptoms of insanity soon evinced themselves in the ill-fated 
smuggler—insanity, no doubt, first brought on by his terrible imprison- 
ment at Aubrey, and increased by the sufferings and horrors to which 
he had been exposed after leaving the ship that was on fire. 

He became so decidedly deranged, and at times so very violent, that 
it was found absolutely necessary to have him placed under restraint, 
and he was taken to the asylum where the Howards had found him, and 
where all his expenses were defrayed by the Antwerp merchant. 

Captain and Mrs. Howard were anxious to have shared this expense, 
and assisted in maintaining their poor countryman; but the father of 
the rescued child would not hear of this arrangement, alleging that no 
money could repay his obligations to the man who had twice saved his 
only child from death. But he promised to send them tidings from 
time to time of the poor lunatic, and the Howards returned to England 
without seeing him again. The accounts they received were always the 
fame; there was no improvement in Ralph’s condition, and it was feared 
that his insanity would end only with his life, 
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III. 


THE CORPSE IN THE DEAD-HOUSE AT CALAIS, 


In the course of the next spring Captain Howard was appointed to a 
ship stationed in the Mediterranean, and Camilla was to follow him 
thither to spend the winter at Malta; but for three months during the 
summer and early autumn she went with her children to Calais for sea- 
bathing and change of air, preferring that quiet place to its gayer rival, 
Boulogne. She had not been long settled at Calais, when she received 
a letter from Antwerp, informing her that Ralph Woodley had escaped 
from the asylum, and as no traces of him could be found, further than 
that a person answering his description had been seen on the road to 
Ostend, it was feared he had met with some fatal accident, or had 
died of starvation. Camilla was much grieved at the evil fate which 
had so persecuted her friend of St. Alban’s Cove, and often and often 
did his interesting countenance and wonderful eyes recur to her memory, 
She longed to know if he were really dead, and if so, how he had 
died; but no intelligence could be obtained of him, and all was left 
to conjecture. But conjecture was at length exchanged into certainty. 

One morning she was going to take an early walk, as usual, with her 
children on the pier, when she observed a crowd gathered before a small 
building near its head. The curiosity of the children was roused, and the 
little boy who was holding her hand dragged her towards the place. As 
she approached it, the crowd, which was composed principally of boatmen, 
fishermen and their wives, and porters, who were always hanging about the 
pier, made way for her and her children, and, urged by some strange 
feeling, she moved on towards a window that was open, for the door of 
the little building wasshut. On coming near it, her son pulled her close 
up to the window, and looking through it she beheld the body of a man 
lying on a wide bench, or kind of wooden frame. Heavens! Upon 
whom was her gaze so suddenly riveted? Before her were the features 
of Ralph Woodley, swollen in some degree, it is true, and still stern, 
but composed as if in a calm and dreamless sleep! Ralph? Yes, it 
was himself, although his wonderful eyes no longer blazed upon her. 

Mrs. Howard felt like to faint, but, recovering herself, she turned to 
a respectable man who was standing by, whom she knew, as his wife 
kept a shop at which she dealt, and asked him how the body had been 
brought there, and where it had been found. She was informed that 
the body had been discovered early that morning at low tide, jammed 
in among some of the thick wooden posts which supported the pier. 
There was no evidence to prove how long it had been there, except that 
it was not under the pier at low water the evening before. The boatmen 
around reminded Camilla that the previous night had been a very wild 
one; in short, that it had blown quite a heavy gale about midnight ; and 
as one or two small craft had been seen at some distance, labouring im 
the storm, it was probable there had been some wreck, or that the man 
had been washed overboard. Camilla asked if anything giving a clue 
to what he was, had been found upon him. She was answered, “ Not 
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yet; the proper officials would be down presently, when his pockets, 
ke., would be examined.” 

She waited until these persons arrived, and then telling them that she 
had known the poor drowned man for many years, and that he was a 
countryman of hers, she offered to pay all the expenses of the funeral, 
if they would entrust the remains to her, and would hand over to her 
any document that might be found about him. Her proposal was con- 
veyed to the mayor, and as it was backed by the English clergyman at 
Calais, her petition was granted. 

Nothing was found on the body but an old pocket-book, which had 
been sewn to his clothes. It was, of course, saturated with sea-water, 
but in it were found a lock of very fair hair, and a piece of paper, much 
stained, on which was written the address of Captain and Mrs. Howard 
in England. ‘The ring which Camilla had given him on the hill above 
St. Alban’s Cove was not there; that had probably been stolen from 
him, either in the American prison or the Belgian asylum, or lost in 
some of his strange wanderings on land and sea. 

The corpse of the unfortunate man was removed to a room hired b 
the English chaplain for its reception ; and the funeral took place at the 
English burying-ground at the Basse Ville, attended by Mrs. Howard 
and her children, by the greater part of the English residents at Calais, 
and by the French fishermen and boatmen who had taken the body from 
the wet sands to the dead-house at the top of the pier. The beautiful 
service of the Church of England for the burial of the dead was read 
most impressively by the worthy chaplain, and as dust was committed 
to dust, the only friend of the tenant of that coffin which had just been 
lowered into the grave burst into a passion of tears—an unaffected tri- 
bute of regard to the memory of him who had once saved her life, 
and who, with his haunting eyes, had claimed so many of her thoughts 
for years of the past. 

Long and bitterly did Camilla weep ; and long did she linger by the 
humble grave after the service was over. At length she threw herself 
on her knees by the new-raised mound, and murmured, as if the cold ear 
of death could hear : 

“ Farewell, child of misfortune! farewell! But oh! may your spirit, 
so troubled here, have been received through Him who is ‘ the resurrection 
and the life’ into pardon and peace in brighter worlds beyond the dreary 
tomb !” 
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ABOUT PLAUSIBLE TALKERS. 
BY EDWARD P. ROWSELL. 


I nave no boy. No noisy youngster invades my quiets school-bills 
form no portion of my sorrows; no anxiety about a Tom ora Harry’ § 
future welfare disturbs my rest. But if I had a boy, I would teach him 
how to talk. 

And let my meaning be clearly understood. The army of talkers is 
vast. There is the rattler; I hold him in small account. I apprehend 
he is generally deemed somewhat of a nuisance. His gift is confined to 
mere fluency, which is of slight value. There is the plausible talker. 
He is worth dwelling on for a minute or two. 

I think the most plausible talker I ever knew was the greatest scoun- 
drel I ever knew. ‘There is nothing to surprise me in this; you must 
remember it is not everybody who can achieve the distinction of being 
a great scoundrel, It is an eminence not so easily attainable. 1 look 
at Hodge hoeing turnips, and I feel it useless to try and make Hodge a 
great scoundrel. He hasn’t it in him. I must search out faculties 
higher than poor Hodge’s. For my great scoundrel I must find a clever 
fellow. Consider some of those cases of deception which are daily 
brought before us. Read Sir Robert Carden’s account of his conversa- 
tions with Miss Annette de Ros. Here is a striking instance of the power 
of plausible speech. Think of this astute City magnate stormed in his 
place of business. Imagine the look of surprise with which at the out- 
set he must have met the visitor’s audacity; ponder the strong doubt with 
which her few first sentences must have been received ; take a peep into 
the great man’s mind, and observe him revolving whether he shall send 
for a constable, and then—QO wondrous change !—see him stricken with 
compassion, and yielding all, yea more, than was asked of him. On my 
honour, Miss de Ros’s gift of plausible “talk” is note-worthy. I render 
my humble tribute of admiration. You or I, reader, if we ‘either of us 
had ventured on such a delicate undertaking, would, alenest before com- 
pletion of our opening sentence, have had the policeman’s grip upon our 
shoulder. Sir Robert would have had no doubt about ws. He accom- 
panied Miss de Ros to the station, paid her fare, and presented her with 
the change. 

T here i is the selfish talker, the man whose sole end in talking is to 
gratify his love of approbation. With that one purpose he talks 3 inces- 
santly, and stimulated by such a noble and excellent object, he talks 
well. We all know men of this character. They speak fluently and 
correctly, and, if educated men, they confer information. But you have 
no sympathy with such talkers. They never bring you to like them. 
The reason is, their motive in talking is too diuteus. They don’t care to 
listen to you. Your part in the conversation is simply to give them 
opportunity of continuing to talk. A man must direct his remarks to 
somebody. I am incline d to think talkers of this stamp are deceived as 
to the extent of their victories. They put others to silence, it is true. 
And that they gain a certain degree of admiration is true. But there 
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are very few men who will not grow surly and discontented after being 
a time in the background. My friend, it is not because the incessant 
booming of your heavy artillery scares little Joues from discharging his 

pgun, in which he delights, that he would not much like the handling 
bis own weapon just now and then. You should let him have some 

rtion of the amusement. Have patience now, hearken to the popgun 
for a short space, and pronounce it grand. 

Most people have read “ ‘Ten Thousand a Year.” When I read it, as 
a boy, the character 1 was most taken with was Mr, Oily Gammon. 
What wonderful power did Gammon possess. We often say we wish we 
could tell what is passing in other people’s minds. Oily is represented 
as divining with the nicest accuracy the thoughts and emotions of people, 
and then gradually immeshing and drawing them to his purposes through 
the influence of soft and subtle speech. Oily, you remember, was irre- 
sistible. He is put forward as a type of the plausible talker. And, 
scoundrel as he is, you cannot help feeling very sorry when he closes his 
career and defrauds the insurance office as a final iniquity. I wish Mr. 
Warren could have converted him, and exhibited him at the last exerting 
his great gift for good instead of evil. But the author evidently felt that 
morality called for the ruin of Gammon. Hence the little bottle of poison 
and the fall of the curtain. 

I have got back, you see, to the plausible talker. He is, indeed, the 
only talker who repays consideration. The rattler, the selfish talker, and 
many other species of talkers who might be named, occupy a much lower 
rank than the plausible talker. There is this great difference, you ob- 
serve, between the plausible talker and all other talkers: the former talks 
ouly to please other people, the latter talk only to please themselves. 
The worst of it is, and I don’t blink the ugly truth for a moment, if in 
your talk you study only to please the listener, you must dissimulate 
frightfully—you must be a horrible hypocrite. Is it not a melancholy 
truth that Jones, who when, after dinner, cracking my walnuts and drink- 
ing my best port, proves to me with such convincing logic and in such 
duleet tones that I am charmed, the wonderful soundness and sagacity of 
my views, cares not a straw for the remembrance that only yesterday, 
when cracking Brown’s walnuts and drinking Brown’s port, he hinted 
to Brown his impression that I was but one remove from an idiot? And, 
really, I am afraid to speak strongly about this double-facedness of Jones. 
All of us are plausible talkers to an extent. We like to say what will 
induce our companions to think well of us, although only few have the 
power of quick perception and persuasive speech in a high degree. Much 
I fear, as Robinson and I stand by the fireplace chatting, I elicit from 
Robinson an expression of good will towards me, by saying something 
awfully at variance with what I said to Smith, who stood in Robinson’s 
place only five minutes before. It is so pleasant to have a man entirely 
with you, even for the shortest space. It exalts you so in your own esti- 
mation to ponder your visitor as going forth from you fascinated with 
your urbanity and sound sense. Oily Gammons, in faint colours, are not 
uncommon, You see the policy is good. Much better make friends than 
enemies. That is not a brilliantly novel observation, I am aware. But 
itis sage advice, which might be more acted upon than it is. There 
48 @ man, very rich and influential, with whom I was brought in con- 
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tact when a youngster, who always would shake hands with me in the 
most affectionate manner, and treat me as an equal. The effect upon me 
then was amazing, and even now, though I have not met him for many 
years, and though I have come to see that there was no more real 
approach on his part than there was on the part of other rich and in- 
fluential men whom I knew, aud who deemed me unworthy of a glance, 
even now, and in spite of this disenchantment, I think pleasantly of the 
man, and he might count upon me for « turn if he wanted it. You see 
the gammon cleaves to you, although you have discovered it to be 
nothing but gammon. You hear people say of other people who have 
come into bad odour generally, “ Well, all 1 can say is, J had no reason 
tocomplain. They behaved very well to me.”” Now, you know, there is 
no question that this is a very shabby and, indeed, incorrect way of form- 
ing an opinion of people. I cannot possibly ignore the disgrace of Black 
beating his wife merely because he gives my child sugar-plums. It is 
something to me that Green does not pay his butcher. As a member of 
the community I cannot continue friendly relations with a man who con- 
tracts debts without a reasonable expectation of ability to discharge them. 
To me he may be very civil, but to his creditors he is unjust. He cer- 
tainly ought not to have my countenance. But men, generally, would 
not so argue. Assuming their delinquencies not to be very glaring—so 
glaring as to bring them into general disrepute—Black and Green need 
not slink away and look ashamed. If they be blessed with ingratiating 
manners and plausible tongues they will have many defenders. In Mrs. 
Black’s case, if it get abroad that she was seen with ugly contusions, a 
few gentle hints dropped insinuatingly by Black will somehow turn the 
tide of sympathy in direction of the husband’s alleged broken heart rather 
than the wife’s visibly bruised shoulders. If Slaughter, the butcher, sue 
Green, the neighbourhood will prefer to think with the pleasant-spoken 
Green that Slaughter is a surly rufhian, rather than with Slaughter that 
Green is tantamount to a cheat. It is the gammon, you see, which so 
blinds people. You know perfectly well, my friend, that in showing any 
little kinduesses which may be in your power you are much more prone 
to pick out those whom you call “nice people” than you are upright 
people. Who are the men who get from you small gifts of money, 
delicately spoken of as loans? Not the men who hesitatingly, and 
evidently with shame, intimate their wants. You have an answer for 
them. Your heart is liberal, but also your means are limited. No, but 
the plausible talkers, who with a glib tongue and a light jest and a 
delicate compliment, elicit the money from your pocket with a degree of 
ease and celerity savouring of magic. You remember how Sheridan used 
to “talk over’’ his creditors. You remember one of the mighty host 
dashing into his room, overflowing with fury, mad with passion, and then, 
ina very short space, coming forth, calm and happy—not paid, no, but 
having lent the terrifically plausible talker another tweuty pounds! Who 
would venture near a man like that? Was it not better to let him alone? 
And so | own to you I dread while I admire the plausible tongue. Lave 
you not sometimes, reader, experienced a frightful barrier in your pati to 
a person’s good will in the shape of an unfriendly plausible talker? Have 
you never known what it is to struggle against the smooth speaking, soft- 
toned depreciator, who seemed a perfectly invincible though so quiet- 
working a foe? If you have not, you have been a fortunate man. 
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I hope there are some people in the world who love me. I would 
willingly think there are just a few. And I am quite sure if before 
either of them a plausible calumniator were to proceed to paint me — 
shades darker than the truth, he would at first be indignantly rebuffed, 
And I trust that even afterwards he would win no way to boast of. But 
I have bestowed some thought on human nature, and it would be against 
all my conclusions concerning it to imagine my good friend not gaining 
a laurel or so. He would accomplish a trifling concession. Somethin 
would be yielded tohim. It would be impossible to resist him altogether. 
I can well conceive the step or two down hill which my kind defenders 
would take. At first there was the bold denial, the angry rejection. 
They came from the top of the mount. There followed the sharp inquiry. 
This was one step down. Then the accusation met with no reply. Alas, 
my friends had descended another step. And now the enemy pushes his 
advantage, and what ensues. Mercy! two or three steps downward are 
taken, and what dol hear? “ Well, of course, he nas his faults !” 
Now, that would be true, and so you will say I should have no cause of 
complaint. But the alarming thing is this. If my plausible enemy 
wrung so much from my one or two choicest and best friends, what a 
horrible triumph he would achieve against me if he had to deal with my 
lukewarm supporters or actual foes ! 

Plausible talkers, evilly inclined, would do little mischief if people 
would bear in mind the fact that they are plausible talkers. If a stranger 
approach me with a radiant countenance and half stretched-out hand, 
and he begins immediately to pour out a-number of well-pointed, well- 
worded, kindly expressions, I say to myself, ‘‘ This man is a plausible 
talker.” That he is a very pleasant fellow to talk to is manifest, and it 
is a strong reason why I should be careful with him. Men of good sense 
and fair perception may reap from plausible talkers considerable enter- 
tainment with perfect impunity. We all must know men with whom we 
can spend a most delightful evening, and yet whose general principles we 
repudiate entirely. Many most excellent men, men whom we can really 
love as high-minded, true-hearted men, may be by no means agreeable 
companions. They cannot vie for a moment with a lax-principled plau- 
sible talker. From the former you may receive much more good, but 
temporary pleasurable emotions will be more excited by the latter, 

But undoubtedly the bad-minded plausible talker is a very dangerous 
person to young and impressible men. I heard a sermon many years 
ago from the first pulpit orator of the day on ‘‘ Second thoughts not best 
in religion.” I have forgotten all about it, save the fact of its delivery, 
but the truth which it enforced is all the more important because it is far 
from being self-evident. I repeat, it is a dreadful thing for any man of 
yielding, easily-influenced disposition to become the prey of a bad-minded 
plausible talker. You must often, good reader, wise and virtuous as you 
may be, have been thoroughly startled on perceiving how anything can be 
invested with a perfectly new colour by the ever-ready paint-brush of your 
affections and lusts. ‘his thing on which, at first glance, you are confident 
nq saw a number of black spots, you inspect again, wishing them gone, and 

' they are vanished. And if a plausible talker be at hand, like a true 
emissary of the Great Foe, to increase the delusion, the chance of breaking 
the spell will be very slight indeed. It is astonishing how soon you may 
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get into a mystification between right and wrong. There is hardly any. 
thing wrong committed in this world which is not, if I may use the ex- 

ion, a little right. Some proposed action about which when first 
suggested you said you could not think of it, it was so clearly improper, 
no sooner the plausible talker given it a magical twist, than you feel 
that you spoke im haste, and your objection was absurd. The gradation, 
you see, is so easy. The plausible talker puts it to you to consider 
whether the thing realiy és wrong ; whether, at all events, it is so very 
wrong ; whether, setting all prejudice aside, it is not at least allowable ; 
whether, indeed, under your particular circumstances, it will not actually 
be even praiseworthy. We can really pity a jury trying a difficult cause, 
conducted on each side by first-rate counsel. How horribly perplexing 
the contest; this minute the conviction being all for the plaintiff, and the 
next resolutely for the defendant. The wicked plausible talker does his 
best for his master. For that master he realises even Lord Brougham’s 
description of an advocate. His speech against conscience is diabolically 
eloquent. 

This is the dark side of the case. The right-minded plausible talker 
is a lovable person. It is a very delightful combination of power is that 
of quick, accurate perception, and fluent, effective speech. One may be 
excused sighing at the want of it. The admirable tact which unerringly 
dictates silence when silence is expedient, which suggests the remark— 
the very remark, so peculiarly appropriate—when silence should be 
broken, I certainly should like this gift in measure as some possess it. 
This is so wide apart from mere selfish display. Men, as I have said, 

w tired of the ceaseless rattle or unending hammer. It is the man 
who always talks well, indeed, and kindly, but who sedalously encourages 
from his companions a few words, at all events, on some subject with 
which each is acquainted— it is thts man who has my unfeigned admira- 
tion. He answers to my idea of an estimable plausible talker. 

Yes, I would make my boy, if I had one, a plausible talker. Even 
in the purest spirit of selfishness, how good it is to have tact and readi- 
ness in speech. You cannot resist altogether the impression produced by 
a man’s manner and address. Rely upon it they influence more than you 
are aware of. The other day a candidate for an appointment attended . 
some gentlemen with whom I was sitting. I had seen the candidate’s 
testimonials, and they struck me as affording strong testimony of his 
suitableness for the office he sought. But he had hardly been in the 
room two minutes before his chance had utterly disappeared, and the 
reason was aptly expressed afterwards by one of the party thus: “ That 
man has not confidence in himself.” You see, the stress was not upon 
this or that unsatisfactory answer. The meaning really was, “that man 
is not a plausible talker.” He put his case meekly and hesitatingly, and 
after deducting the customary discount from a candidate’s own valuation, 
the balance to his credit was poor indeed. When your interest is im- 
portantly concerned in the producing a good impression on your auditors, 
it is indeed a most lamentable thing to flounder in speech. To say that 
you do not do justice to yourself gives no true account of your misfortune. 
The feeling that all firm ground has somehow slipped from under you, 
the convulsive groping you constantly make to recover it, and the deep- 
ening despair with which you find yourself only settling more surely i0 
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thick mud, render you indeed a pitiabie object. I admit that by-and-by 
you may be all the better man for your temporary discomfiture, but at 
the time you cannot refrain from mentally exclaiming, in bitterness in- 
describable, “ Oh that I had been a plausible talker !” 

You observe that my plausible talker must be a man of mind and 
education ; he must have an accurate knowledge of human nature, and 
he must have closely studied the manner in which thoughts and emotions 
display themselves in the countenance and gestures. Then, for general 
purposes, he must possess a large amount of varied information. There 
are not many who combine these advantages. Anybody can see whether 
a person looks angry or pleased; but the next thing is to be able to infer 
strongly from, perhaps, very little signs, the real emotions that may be 
playing behind. ‘There is a man I know, whom, if I were to meet to- 
morrow, and he were to grasp my hand with more than usual warmth, 
and his whole face were to light up with overflowing friendliness, I should 
become quite unwell—I should be moody and dull for the rest of the 
day. I could draw only one conclusion from my friend’s exuberance, 
that he had some villanous design against my peace, and the cloud was 
already over my head. But it would be very wrong to judge another 
man thus. Here is the value of a study of character, and of the outward 
signs by which you may judge what is passing within. Then for m 
plausible speech—then for my bold sweep in this direction, and my so 
touch in that; my movements all apparently easy and undeliberate, and 
yet dictated by the nicest skill and an unflinching purpose. If I were a 
plausible talker of this stamp, there are not many people I should need 
to fear. 

But the plausible talker will not always be fighting and struggling. 
Let us survey him in a pleasanter field. How the home circle must 
sometimes gather round the professional player or singer, and revel in the 
sweet sounds which the world so gladly pays to hear, but which love 
urs out for them. The plausible talker may do much to keep light in 
s household. His object, as I have said, is to please others; and when 
there is no under-current, what a dear object that is. There comes to 
me touchingly, while I sit writing here alone to-night, the recollection of 
successful efforts to comfort and enliven one or two whose ears now, I 
trust, are filled with sounds sweeter than any human voice. When you 
think of faces passed away, there is a pardonable gratification in remem- 
bering how those faces grew sunny in your presence, and your talk, which 
had at least the merit of unselfishness, was rewarded with a smile. If 
you and I, reader, should live to grow old, we shall find ourselves very in- 
different to the beauties of a lecture in disguise. We shall not care much 
for eloquence then. Just a little about old time, just a little about things 
immediately around us, make up the plausible talk which alone finds 
favour in the last days of life. 

And to many beside the aged, the plausible talker may be very kind. 
How heavily sometimes the world seems to press upon us. I do not sup- 
pose I am different in the main from other people, and I know how now 
and then I droop. I am not about to inflict on you an enumeration of 
all the miseries of life, or of my special miseries. There is, so to speak, 
an ever-rolling sea of trouble which washes all mankind, and, in addition, 
each human being has his own peculiarly odious bath. And you grow 
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weary of it occasionally. You get sick of the perpetual tussle with the 
world. The worry seems never ending. There is always something to 
keep you on the stretch. It is a great comfort at such times to come 
across a plausible talker. Will you tell me how it is that occasionally 
the whole feeling within you appears suddenly to change? It is quite 
startling to notice how in an instant your spirit springs forth afresh. 
Very likely it was a mere trifle that moved it. The right word or two 
gently dropped in your hearing (not thrust a¢ you) set you on a totally 
new train of thought. You gratefully look round, and your eyes rest on 
the plausible talker. 

And the plausible talker may often help the stammerer with his tongue 
just as the hale man helps the cripple with his arm. If you are not a 
plausible talker, friend reader, how conscious you must be of repeated 
failures in consequence. How often you must have been dismayed when 

ying to convince A. against B., at finding B. so put his case that you 
actually became speechless. Is there anything more maddening than to 
know you are in the right, and yet, through a dead weight of weakness 
and nervousness clogging you, to be unable to prove it? If a kind, 
plausible talker were then to assume the cudgels on your behalf, would 
you not almost hug his knees? And when you saw your antagonist, 
where you perfectly well knew you ought to have laid him, on the floor, 
would you not feel inclined to render homage ‘to the plausible talker as 
unto a Chinese emperor ? 

What a very kind thing it is judiciously to help a man who is failing 
to obtain a favour only through sheer bungling in his mode of asking 
it. I spoke to you just now about the man who in my hearing sought 
an appointment, and who failed, as I thought, chiefly, if not entirely, 
because he was not a plausible talker. He dressed his case in the best 
garb he could, but that was rags and tatters. And he turned it about, 
and showed the holes. 1 should have liked to help him. Even my aid 
would have been better than none. But what result could you expect 
with the man’s fingers sticking in the rents, and he dwelling on their 
bigness? Unfortunately, in this world of fighting and struggling, they 
have hard work enough who, in common parlance, make the most of 
themselves—how do they fare who make nothing of themselves ? There 
is a wretched grovelling spirit shining through these latter remarks, I 
know. My sympathy is all with the modest of the earth, and yet I seem 
to be contributing to the cuffs with which they are everywhere greeted. 
I cannot get out of the difficulty. I have no faith in humility as @ 
quality helping a man in life. If Smith and I see at the same moment 
a ladder which we both desire to mount, and I bow to Smith, and give 
him precedence, he is never slack to avail himself of it. I shall be very 
lucky if, when I meekly follow, he does not turn round and kick me off. 
The plausible talkers whom I have met with have certainly not over- 
flowed with good feeling. This is not a remarkably unselfish age. I 
generally find that, figuratively speaking, the great object of each man is 
to out-talk, not to get silence for his neighbour. ‘The struggle lasts 
awhile, and ends in Brown becoming rich, and Black a bankrupt. Then, 
after a few more years, the pauper, James Black, goes to the parish plot 
in the cemetery, while John Brown departs this life, “deeply lamented 
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by a large circle of admiring friends,” and is carefully deposited in the 
family vault. 

Still, good men and estimable plausible talkers exist. I don’t like 
unceasingly to dwell on the baseness and selfishness of men. There is 
no doubt it is a tempting topic. If you are poor you may find a come 
fort, but it is a mean sort of comfort, in hinting constantly at the fre- 
quent alliance between riches and wickedness, and alluding to the simile 
of the camel and the needle’s eye. It is so pleasant to bring yourself 
to believe that if others have what you long for but have not, they 
are involved in consequence in some mischief from which you are free. 
I confess I should not at all object to be rich, and I have already said I 
should like to have the power of plausible talk. And if the reader has 
at all gone along with me and acquiesced in what I have said, he must 
allow a value to this second object of my desire. He must allow a value 
firstly in a purely selfish sense, and then in a higher and a better sense, 
arising out of the thought whither we are all tending. It is permissible 
to fancy that when our voice shall be finally hushed, some few will 
miss it and wish it could be heard again. If we would, one and all of 
us, bear in mind how soon we shall cease to talk, we might perhaps set 
much more store than we do on that great gift of speech. 

You know in country churchyards are many grotesque epitaphs, I 
can suggest an epitaph which would look very odd to people generally, 
- which to me would be quite intelligible, and which would run 

us ; 

“ Here lies one whose actions were few and unimportant, but who de- 
serves to be held in kindly remembrance, for he was 


‘A benevolent Plausible Talker.” 





A SUMMER SCAMPER THROUGH PORTIONS OF GERMANY 
AND HOLLAND. 


BY WILLIAM PICKERSGILL. 


We left the Tyne for Hamburg on the 4th of June, 1861, by the 
Earl Percy (Captain B. Taylor), a steamer fitted up with excellent 
cabin accommodation, belonging to the ‘'yne and Continental Steam 
Navigation Company, and under the management in Newcastle of 
Messrs. Ormston, Dobson, and Co. It was about two p.m. as we left the 
town, quietly steaming down the river, and passing on our way various 
coal-spouts, several ship-building yards, iron-foundries, chemical and 
other manufactories, for which the river is famous. In a little more than 
an hour we were sailing between the dirty and unpicturesque towns of 
North and South Shields, situated at the mouth, and on the right and 
left banks, of the river. After the lapse of a few minutes more we stood 
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fairly out to sea, and then we feli a momentary depressing influence which 
usually arises in the breast preparatory to bidding one’s “native land 
a night.” _It was, however, very transient, for as we stood upon the 

k of the vessel, casting a wistful glance at the Collingwood monument 
and the beautiful and venerable ruin called Tynemouth Priory, both of 
which are conspicuous either in entering or leaving the harbour, the in- 
spiriting lines of Byron rushed into our memory : 


Oh, who can tell? not thou, luxurious slave, 

Whose soul would sicken o’er the heaving wave ; 
Not thou, vain lord of wantonness and ease! 

Whom slumber soothes not—pleasure cannot please. 
Oh, who can tell save he whose heart hath tried, 
And danced in triumph o’er the waters wide, 

The exulting sense—the pulse’s maddening play 
That thrills the wanderer of that trackless way ? 


We soon lost sight of land, and we were then for some hours consigned 
to a monotonous view of sea and sky, broken at irregular intervals by a 
vessel bound to or coming from some of the Baltic ports. Those ac- 
customed to travel by sea will know the anxiety which every passenger 
on board feels “to sight” this or that light, or some spot which may serve 
as an index to the progress of the vessel, or furnish some idea as to the 
proximity of the place of destination. The passage by steamer, under 
ordinary circumstances, from the mouth of the Tyne to the mouth of the 
Elbe, is estimated at about thirty-six hours. Accordingly, when we had 
been nearly thirty hours at sea, our atteution began to be directed to 
Heligoland, an island, as most of our readers are aware, belonging to the 
English, and taken from the Danes in 1807. 

The island is about two hours’ sail from the Elbe, and the first news of 
its being sighted is always received on board with marks of pleasure and 
satisfaction, as the sea part of the passage may then be said to be nearly 
over, and if stomachs could outwardly rejoice, many would bear testimony 
to their delight at the intelligence. 

As we should first sight the island early in the morning, the passengers, 
without exception, preferred retiring to rest to remaining on deck for that 
purpose. At an early hour on the following day we arose, for we usually 
take leave of Morpheus as soon as we have placed a foot on the deck of 
a steam-vessel, and never shake hands with him again, or rather fall into 
his soothing embraces, till we are again upon terra firma, the reasons 
whereof are as follows: the closeness of the sleeping berths, the hardness 
of the beds, the lamps burning in the cabins, the constant heaving of the 
vessel, the motion of the engines, the frequent bawling and shouting of 
those on deck, &c. 

In our tyro days at sea we were under the impression that a morning 
shower-bath was one of the absolute coneomitants of the voyage, and as 
we lay in our berth we were momentarily expecting that water from “the 
salt sea wave” would be oozing -through the roof thereof, and in which 
we had no doubt innumerable small holes had been perforated with this 
salubrious intent, but in course of time we ascertained that all the splash- 
ing and sousing of water overhead was only occasioned by thé sailors 
washing the decks, so we lost at once all sense of danger from the appre- 
hended visitation. 
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Rising, as we have just said, early, we sprang from our berth, hastil 
washed and dressed, and in a few minutes stood upon the deck of the 
ship, gazing joyously at “ Heligoland,” which lay some few miles off on 
our larboard side. The pilot shortly afterwards came on board, and in a 
couple of hours more we were making rapid way up the Elbe. We had 

roceeded some distance up the river, when we took a small boat in tow, 
and one of whose occupants (a stout person) afforded our passengers some 
food for laughter and amusement. We do not know why it should be so, 
but so it is—and perhaps it is one of the many injustices and wrongs per- 
trated in this world—but we have invariably observed that very stout 
ple awaken risibility and provoke a mischievous spirit for mirth and 
ster. We have always believed this class of persons to be exceedingly 
ill-used and outraged by such unseemly behaviour. As if stout people 
had no feelings! We suppose it must be because their corpulency be- 
speaks ease and contentment, and because their genial demeanour seems 
to say “laugh and get fat.” Stout people are usually good natured. 
To the best of our knowledge, we never saw a stout gentleman irate but 
once, and it was on a very trying occasion, and on that account the more 
readily excused. It was at an hotel, and the waiter had placed before 
him only one duck instead of a couple, and as a matter of course our 
obese friend was not only ready to devour two ducks but the waiter into 
the bargain. Deprecating the hurricane that was rapidly rising in the 
bosom of that stout individual, the waiter opportunely intimated he might 
have a goose if he liked first, and the duck afterwards. Oh! if you had 
seen the smile that illuminated that stout gentleman’s physiognomy on 
receiving the intelligence it would have made you regard stout people 
ever after with favour and consideration. We instantly said, in our 
heart, may they always have good dinners—may they always have a 
goose first and a duck gfterwards, for they are a boon to society, and 
their apple-pudding cheeks, small laughing eyes, their good round 
paunches and waddling legs, are perpetually preaching to all grades of 
society the salutary homily “ laugh and get fat.” 

Our friends in the boat must not be forgotten, and least of all the 
corpulent one, for it was he who suggested the preceding remarks. It 
was some time before their little craft could be properly secured to the 
rope thrown from the steam-ship, and in order to accomplish this our 
plethoric waterman had to pass over the seats in the boat, and the slow 
and awkward way in which this was done reminded one of the cumber- 
some and ungainly movements of the elephant, when he is invited by his 
keeper, upon a very heavy stomach, to try a polka. When the fastening 
of the boat had been accomplished, the oars were to be properly stowed, 
and some other trifling matters attended to, before the boatmen could 
resign themselves to perfect ease and quietude of mind, and it was then 
for the first time we observed that a magnificent bouquet of flowers lay 
upon a seat in the boat, which at once challenged the envy and attention 
of the ladies on board. A signal was given from the stout boatman to 
throw over to him a small cord, which was done, and, to the great joy 
of the ladies, our stout and now gallant friend tied the end of it round 
the stems of the flowers, which were immediately hauled on board and 
divided amongst the ladies, who, being German, we repeated to them 
the lines of Schreiber : 
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Siisse Blumen seyd willkommen 


In des Jahres goldner Zeit 


Ach, ihr seyd so spit gekommen 
Und der Sommer ist nicht weit. 
Konnt ihr meine Stimme horen 


Koénnt ihr meine Blicke sehen ? 
Sact. mir welche will mich lehren 


juer leises Wort verstelin ? 


Sagt mir welche soll ich wahlen 


Zur Ges 
Welche wi 


Wo die schéne Heymath sey. 


“oa in dem Mai 


| mir gern erzahlen 





The ladies smiled an approval of the verses, and exclaimed, “Ja, Ja, 


‘schiéne Blumen.”’ 


At Cuxhaven, some distance higher up the river, we had another boat 


adventure, but of a different character from that alluded to. 


Shortly 


before we were abreast of the place, we observed a boat making rapid 
progress towards us, and as she drew near, we saw amongst others two 
men in a sort of blue uniform bound with gold lace, and whose appear- 


ance at first indicated they were custom-house officers. 


When the boat 


came alongside, we had an opportunity of taking a better survey of its 
occupants, and these consisted of the two official-looking gentlemen 
spoken of, a man about thirty, who sat smoking a cigar, a little girl 
some seven or eight years of age, two women, and the boat’s crew. ‘The 
appearance of the two women at once arrested our attention—the hair 
and dresses of both were in the greatest disorder, and they seemed not to 
have been in bed the previous night. Their faces were stamped with suffer- 
ing and great mental anxiety ; the elder appeared to be about fifty years 
of age, and the younger twenty-five or six. What they might have been 


in ordinary circumstances we cannot say ; but there was nothin 


of their countenances to invite or attract. 


woman was, however, the least repulsive of the two. 


g in either 
The face of the younger 
As they sat in the 


boat we began to ruminate as to who they could be, and we immediately, 
in imugination, drew a domestic picture in this fashion :—The man 
smoking the cigar was a captain who was about to join his vessel in 
Hamburg, which was bound for a long voyage; the young woman was 
his wife, and théelder his mother-in-law; the little girl was their child. 
They were accompanying him to Hamburg to witness his departure and 
take leave of him for a year, or even two—it might be for ever. The 
solemn and anxious countenances of the women foreshadowed all this, 
and we fancied we could trace the lines upon their faces down which a 


little before the tears had been trickling. 


After some little difficulty 


(the two women were perfectly useless in their efforts to ascend the rope- 
ladder, but this, perhaps, arose from nervousness), the whole of the per- 
sons in the boat, except the crew, were got on board of the steamer, and 
what was our surprise to hear from the stewardess immediately afterwards, 
that we were in the hands of the Hamburg police, aud that the two 
gentlemen in gold-lace and blue uniforms were members of that honour- 


able society, and the two women, the child, and the man with the cigar, 
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were prisoners. ‘ Donner und Blitz!” we exclaimed—we did not forget 
we were in Germany— 


Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer’s cloud, 
Without our special wonder ? 


We have shown how Fancy solved the mystery which surrounded these 

ple; behold how Fact scatters to the four winds of heaven our unsub- 
stantial creation and substitutes the following :—He of the cigar was a 
married man, and followed the calling of a timber merchant ; he had a 
wife and several children living in Hamburg. The elder woman was the 
keeper of a café, and the younger one, who lived with her, the paramour 
of the timber merchant. In what relation the child stood we never 
learned. The wood merchant had run away from his creditors, wife, 
and children, in company with these two women and child, and the 
whole party were about to sail for Hull, whence they intended to embark 
for Australia, but, thanks to the electric wire, their flight was intercepted 
at Cuxhaven. 

As we proceeded up the river, we were at once reminded of a cireum- 
stance that occurred some three or four years before, and when we were 
leaving Hamburg for England. It was midnight, and we had not got 
far beyond Blankenese when we were overtaken by one of the most 
terrific thunderstorms we ever witnessed. The heavens suddenly became 
densely overcast ; then came a sublime flash of lightning, which was 
followed by a loud crack of thunder. The rain fell immediately after- 
wards in torrents. A second flash of lightning succeeded, and again a 
terrific peal of thunder. See, see! what is yon in the distance on the 
right bank of the river. It is most conspicuous in the darkness. See, 
how it crackles and blazes! It’s a fire, for the lightning has struck one 
of the little thatched cottages with which the banks of the Elbe are here 
and there studded, and all the possessions of some poor peasant are 
destroyed. ‘The extraordinary effect produced by that thunderstorm 
will not soon be forgotten ; for a moment we were in total darkness, so 
much so, that you could not see a finger before you ; the next, the river, 
the shipping, the cottages, villas, &c., became as conspicuous as though it 
were broad mid-day. ‘The transition was instantaneous—electrical —but 
the effect was such that the pilot could no longer steer the ship, so at 
last the engines were stopped, and the captain and pilot retired to the 
cabin till the storm had sufficiently abated to admit of our again pro- 
ceeding. 

Adventures of the past, however, must be laid aside, for we must not 
forget that we are rapidly nearing the city of Hamburg. But what, in 
Heaven’s name! are the things in yonder boat? They look for all the 
world like a number of brown wash-hand basins turned bottom upwards ; 
& nearer view shows you they are the hats of women, whose bodies are 
not visible owing to the depth of the boat in which they sit. These 
women are called Vierlinderinnen, derived from Vierlinden, the name 
of the country whence they come, and which is some few miles dis- 
tant from Hamburg, and famous for its fruit and floral productions, 
They are an exceedingly industrious class of persons, and they aid their 
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husbands (Vierliinder) to bring their fruits and flowers into the Hamburg 
market as early as five and six o’clock in the morning. The dresses 
of both are exceedingly picturesque. The women wear coarse straw hats, 
very like inverted wash-basins, and which are fastened to the head by a 
ribbon which ties under the ahin : the under part of their dress is very like 
that of the broom-girls, so common in this country some years ago, being 
short in the petticoat and very crinoliney (may such a word be coined, 
fair reader ?) about the skirts. ‘The hair of unmarried females is neatl 
ey and hangs down in two long tails behind the back, the ends 

ing fastened with small pieces of ribbon. When these tails are 
fastened up, it is an indication the women are married. The men 
usually come to market in their shirt-sleeves : they wear red waistcoats, 
blue breeches, which are fastened below the knee, and the sides of which 
are ornamented with long rows of silver buttons, which are retained as 
heirlooms in the family, and handed down from father to son from 
generation to generation. It is only the wealthier class, we ought to 
mention, whose buttons are really silver, those of the others being merely 
an imitation. 

Well, we will suppose that we are at Hamburg, and abreast of the 
quay. We dare say some of our readers have experienced the difficult 
and expense of landing at this place. The steamer is not allowed to 
come alongside, but must lie in the middle of the stream, and the conse- 
quence is, you are compelled to land in a small boat, and to pay some- 
thing considerable for the privilege. We believe we are right in saying 
about ~~ is charged for each person, and fourpence for each 
package. When you have got yourself and concomitants fairly secured, 
the boatman pulls you towards the place of landing, passing on your 
way a sort of floating custom-oftice, from whence emerges a government 
officer, to ask if you ewes any excise goods in your erenke ‘ond boxes, 
and on receiving a negative reply, allows you to proceed. So soon as 
your packages have been landed they are speedily seized hold of by two 
or three licensed porters, and conveyed up a flight of wooden steps, for 
which again you pay so much a package, an umbrella or stick being 
counted as one. The next point is to get to your hotel, and you engage 
a droschke, and have again to pay so much per package and so much 
per person. If you happen to land at night, the gates, which at 
various points give entrance to the town, are closed at certain hours, 
according to the season of the year, and in order to give the watch- 

word “Open sesame,” each person and package is again muleted. Some 
moditication, we believe, has of late years been introduced, if, indeed, 
the tax at the gates has not been completely abolished. 

A little after mid- day on the 6th of June, we arrived safely at Streit’s 
Hotel, on the Alster—one of the best, decidedly, i in Hamburg. Our visit 
to the Continent being purely a matter of business, “ sight-seeing” formed 
no part of the programme of our tour. It is, therefore, beside our 
purpose to describe the fine buildings or notable places in and about the 
city. Our stay was very brief, for early on the Sunday after our arrival 
(we arrived on the Thursday) we engaged a cab to convey us to the 
steamer about to sai! for Harburg, a small town on the Hanoverian side of 
the Elbe. It was a beautiful morning, and hundreds of Hamburg 
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ple were on board intent on a day of pleasure. The Hamburger, in 
this respect, bears a strong resemblance to the Londoner: with this 
difference, perhaps, the latter confines his Sunday enjoyments chiefly to 
the summer months, and to little excursions by train or steamer, whereas 
the former indulges in them all the year through, and extends them to 
balls, concerts, theatres, and a variety of other amusements. It would 
be almost impossible to travel on the Continent by water without music, 
and of course we had a band of peregrinating promoters of har- 
mony on board, who blew away lustily at brass trumpets, and forgot not 
to remind us of the profound obligation under which they had placed us 
by filling the vessel ‘full of noises, sounds and sweet airs that give 
delight and hurt not.” After the lapse of little more than an hour, 
we reached Harburg, and at once hastened off to the railway station, for 
there was no time to lose, the vessel we had come by arriving just in 
time for the train. One thing had been omitted before leaving England, 
and it was a grave omission, and we give the reader the benefit of our 
experience. We had neglected to purchase Bradshaw's Continental 
Guide ; not that we have a particular love for Bradshaw, either at home 
or abroad, but he is like the doctor or the lawyer; he is an authority that 
must sometimes be consulted, and we must digest his instructions as best 
we may. We asked for the Guide in Hamburg, but were unable to 
obtain it, and were obliged to take a miserable German one, very ex- 
pensive, badly printed, and containing only a tithe of the information to 
be found in Bradshaw. 

We booked at the station for Hanover, where we arrived about six 
o'clock in the evening, and here we had to wait till eleven o’clock at 
night before we could get farther forward. Our first business was, of 
course, to go in quest of something to eat, for we had tasted nothing 
since we left Hamburg, and many people know what a meagre affair a 
German breakfast is. We proceeded to the refreshment-room, and when 
we had appeased our hunger and quaffed a small bottle of the best St. 
Julien, we took a stroll through the city, which seemed to be very ancient. 
The shops were all open, and the day had almost the appearance of an 
English week-day, the various tradesmen, apparently, bemg as anxious 
to do business as our own shopkeepers on market-day. There is — 
particular to see at Hanover, unless it be the palace of the king, an 
externally it is by no means fascinating. The statue near the railway 
station, and which has been recently inaugurated to the memory of the 
late King of Hanover, was then in course of erection. 

The rain began to fall as we were engaged inspecting the imperial 
palace, and we therefore made the best of our way to the railway station 
for an umbrella, which, together with our luggage, we gave in charge of 
the porter, but who, on inquiry, we found had gone home, some distance 
off, and would not return for an hour or more. In the mean time, what 
was to be done? ‘The man who had charge of the luggage-room 
naturally refused to give up the umbrella, as he very justly alleged that 
he did not know whether we were the owner or not. On giving the 
porter our luggage we had received no ticket, so that we could only 
recover our property from himself, whose number he had furnished us 


with. We described minutely to the official the character of the umbrella, 
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and even offered to leave a deposit with him, but our appeal was only 
answered by : 

«“ Nein—nein, mein Herr. Ich darf nicht. Sie miissen warten bis der 
andere Mann zuriickkehrt—er wird bald hier seyn.” 

Another official, however, standing by and seeing our dilemma, remon- 
strated by saying : 

“Geben Sie dem Herrn seinen Regenschirm—es wird alles richtig 
seyn—wenn nicht, werde ich alles selbst bezahlen.”’ 

We thanked the fellow for his kind mediation, and were glad to find 
his words produced effect, for without further hesitation the umbrella was 
handed to us. 

After another stroll in the town we returned, and started by train at 
eleven P.M. for Minden, which we reached about one in the morning, and 
took up our quarters at a place called the “ Eisenbahn Gasthaus,” an hotel 
of miserable accommodation, and which we were glad enough to leave at 
half-past nine a.m. for Leer. 

The country, we may observe, looked charming, and the rye-fields most 
luxuriant. Some of the stations, we observed as we passed along, were 
decorated with wreaths and festoons of flowers, and on inquiring into the 
cause of this, we were informed it was to celebrate some grand agricul- 
tural show. Has any of our readers ever witnessed an accidental meeting 
of German female relatives belonging to the middle classes? Such a cir- 
cumstance at one of the stations fell under our own observation, and the 
scene that ensued was certainly exceedingly diverting. We were seated 
in acarriage with two middle-aged ladies and a little girl, and on coming 
up to one of the stations, we forget which, there happened to be another 
middle-aged lady standing on the platform, and who was about to enter 
one of the carriages. One of the ladies where we were seated no sooner 
saw her than she exclaimed : 

“ Ach, Herr Jesus, da ist die Tante Sophia !” 

“Wie, die Tante Sophia!” answered middle-aged female Number 
Two. 

“ Tante Sophia!” exclaimed the little girl in astonishment. 

“Ja wahrhaftig die Tante Sophia,” answered the first middle-aged 
lady, and at once attention was drawn to the lady on the platform, and 
three voices shouted out of the carriage, whilst at the same time three 
hands were held forth: 

*'Tante Sophia! Tante Sophia !” 

Tante Sophia no sooner recognised her relatives, than she rushed into 
the carriage, and here our pen shrinks from the task imposed upon it. 
Such kissing, and hugging, and embracing, and congratulating, and re- 
lating —description, in a word, is beggared. 

At six o'clock in the afternoon we got to Leer; we contrived to make 
all our business calls that evening, and to start on the following day for 
Emden, There is nothing to awaken any interest in either town. Our 
engagements were as soon fulfilled at Emden as at Leer, but we were 
compelled to remain several hours before there was a steamer leaving 
for Delfziel ; and here we may remark the communication both in East 
and West; Friesland is very bad; but this, of course, is most strikingly 
apparent to an Englishman, who has never more than an hour or two 
to wait for a train to the remotest part of his own country. 
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As we were now close upon the Dutch frontier we thought it ex- 

ient, in settling our “rechnung’’ with our host, to request him to 
ive us our change in Dutch money, for we feared the Hanoverian 
coins might be refused in Holland; and so indeed it afterwards proved. 
Our landlord, a very civil and obliging fellow, had not much Datch 
money by him, but he gave us what he possessed, and the remainder in 
Hanoverian coin. 

On the day after our arrival we left Emden at twelve o’clock A.m. 
for Delfziel. It was a beautiful summer morning. There were several 
passengers on board, but amongst the rest one who attracted our instant 
attention; we had seen several specimens of the type before, both in 
England and elsewhere. The individual in question was a young man 
about four or five-and-twenty, rather short and stout, tolerably good- 
looking, and very respectably dressed. It was his extraordinary social 
qualities which won our notice. First, he went and chatted with the 
captain—then he held some communication with the man at the wheel 
—then he spoke to the engineer—next he drew the attention of a fellow- 
passenger to a small vessel lying at anchor—then he hastened to pay his 
devoirs to a young woman who was serving out bottled beer on deck, 
and when he had made her laugh all over her face for a few minutes, 
he thought he might with propriety do a little bottled beer business on 
his own account, and he accordingly gave an order to the young woman 
aforesaid, which being promptly executed, he lit a cigar and sat down 
at a small table, entering immediately into conversation with a man at 
his right hand and another at his left; and a soldier on the opposite 
side of the table, and exchanging salutations with everybody that passed. 
He seemed to do everything with spirit, and exhibited the same energy 
in smoking as in drinking his beer. 

As we sat contemplating the popular qualities of this gregarious gen- 
tleman, one or two unpleasant thoughts passed through our mind, and 
these had reference to our ignorance of the Dutch language and money, 
We had learned before leaving Emden that on arrival at Delfziel we 
should have to travel by canal-boat to Groningen, so it occurred to us to 
ask the captain of the steamer what time the boat left for Groningen. 
He informed us he could not precisely say, but that he would bring a 
gentleman to us who would be able to furnish us with all necessary in- 
formation. And so saying he walked away, and in a minute or two 
returned with the loquacious young fellow just alluded to, who, address- 
ing us in German, said : 

“‘Gehen Sie nach Groningen ?” 

“ Ja wohl,” we replied. 

“Schién, ich gehe auch dahin. Bleiben Sie dort oder gehen Sie 
weiter ?” 

“Nein von dort, gehe ich nach Harlingen.” 

“ Nach Harlingen !” he continued, in delight, “das freuet mich. Ich 
gehe auch nach Harlingen, und wenn es Ihnen angenehm ist, so reisen 
wir zusammen hin.” 

“Von Herzen gern,” we replied. ‘Ich miiss Ihnen jedoch sagen, 
dass ich weder die Hollindische Sprache noch das Geld verstehe.” 

“ Das macht gar nichts aus—ich bin selbst ein Hollander.” 
Our great joy at hearing he was a Dutchman may be conceived. He 
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spoke German with remarkable fluency and accuracy, and when he first 
o his mouth we believed him to be a native . pinging i 

A pleasant passage of about two hours brought us to Delfziel, and 
here the aspect of things was materially changed. The costume of the 
women in particular was altogether different from what it was in Han. 
over. ‘Twoor three fresh-coloured women, in dark dresses, were standin 
on the quay, with caps on their heads, but no bonnets, and their faces 
overladen with those brass ornaments which Dutch women are so fond 
of. One of them was a very good-looking young woman about twenty- 
three or twenty-four years of age, who held a child in her arms. She 
was crying bitterly as she stood surrounded by her friends. The cause 
of her grief we could not divine, but she was evidently about to return 
with the steamer to Emden. 

A little time sufficed to enable us to get our luggage on board the 
canal-boat, and we soon found ourselves exposed to a broiling sun, sailing 
up a narrow canal bordered on each side with thick trees, as if to deprive 
us of every fresh breath of air that might be wafted towards us. The 
boat was drawn by a couple of horses, each being ridden by a small boy, 
whose duty besides riding was to keep perpetually blowing a brass 
trumpet, producing the most unmelodious sounds, and apparently to give 
notice to all whom it might concern of the approach of the boat. 

It is only when one is abroad that we can fairly estimate the advan- 
tages of our own country. Here were we in this miserable boat, exposed 
to a scorching sun, prevented from obtaining suitable refreshments at 
the various houses of call, for the Dutch inns have neither lemonade nor 
any of those refreshing beverages one is accustomed to in England, and, 
as for the water in Holland, to say the least of it, to an English stomach, 
it simply means diarrhcea. ‘Thus, then, we were nearly four hours in 
travelling by this wretched conveyance some twenty miles or so—a 
distance which might have been accomplished in almost any part of 
England, by the slowest of trains, in an hour. About six o’clock in the 
evening we got to Groningen, and then our first business was to secure 
seats by the diligence, which started at eleven p.m. for Harlingen. We 
tendered in payment Hanoverian money, but it would have amused you 
to see the disdain with which the clerk in the booking-office refused it, 
and the smile which quickly overspread his face when we presented an 
English sovereign. ‘There is an old saying, we believe, that money 
speaks all languages, and we sincerely subscribe to the linguistical 
properties of the English sovereign and five-pound Bank of England 
note; but, as far as our experience goes, we have not found the circu- 
lating medium of other countries possess the same potency. Yes, the 
face of our beloved Queen is a passport to the sympathies and attentions 
of all nations ! 

After partaking of some little refreshment and repose, we started off 
at eleven o’clock at night for Harlingen, and found ourselves, to our 
horror and consternation, shut up in the coupe of the diligence with 
three women, each of whom had a child at her breast. The journey by 
canal-boat was nothing to this. Our Dutch friend was as affable as ever, 
and was not long in getting into conversation with our fellow passengers. 
To sleep was of course impossible, so we beguiled the time as best we 
could, alighting each time we changed horses, and calling at each inu 
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for a glass of milk, for that was really the best beverage we could 

cure. As the day began to dawn, it afforded us much ure to behold 
the face of the country teeming with rich crops of cereals, hay, &c. The 
hay-harvest, indeed, had already commenced in various places. We 
reached Harlingen at eight a.m., and were reluctantly compelled to take 
leave of our Dutch friend, who, by the way, had previously informed us, 
to our very great surprise, he was a priest, and resided somewhere in 
Texel. 

Our luggage was conveyed to the head inn, and, as we entered, we 
were met by the host, a phlegmatic Dutchman, with a pipe upwards of a 
yard long in his mouth, with a wooden tube and very large china head, 
capacious enough, one would suppose, of receiving at one charge about 
an ounce of tobacco. During the short time we were his guest the pipe 
never appeared to be out of his mouth, so the dimensions and powers of 
the pipe seemed only in proportion to the capacity of the smoker. One 
of the waiters of the house happily spoke German, but at dinner we felt 
ourselves sadly at a loss. There was another gentleman, however, we 
observed, almost as silent as we were. 

When our business had been transacted, we felt ourselves much in want 
of some occupation pour passer le temps, so we betook ourselves to a 
short pedestrian excursion. There are some very beautiful walks in the 
neighbourhood of Harlingen, by the side of a canal, and amid trees clad 
at that time with rich foliage. 

On our return to the salle a manger of the “‘ Sun,” we observed a gen- 
tleman sitting alone, and, indeed, as he proved to be the same who was so 
silent and reserved at dinner, we waited for a few minutes to see if he 
would speak, but as he did not seem disposed to do so, we left the house 
for another solitary ramble ; but on our return the second time we found 
our taciturn friend conversing with some of the servants in the hall; we 
walked into the dining-room, and he almost immediately joined us, 
addressing us in German. We smoked a cigar or two and drank a glass 
or two of wine with him before going to bed, and discovered, to our great 
delight, he was a German merchant belonging to Cologne, and about to 
start, early on the following morning, for Amsterdam. The same route, 
fortunately, we had selected ourselves—we say fortunately, because he 
proved an agreeable compagnon de voyage, and by his conversation 
and social qualities beguiled the passage across the Zuyder Zee most 
effectually. 

Arrived at Amsterdam, we took leave of our German friend, and had 
just time to get on "Change and converse, through the medium of a 
Dutch gentleman, to whom we carried a letter of introduction, with a few 
merchants. We saw very little of Amsterdam, for after leaving "Change 
we drove direct to the railway station, where we booked for Rotterdam. 
The reader must be satisfied with incidents of travel, and not expect de- 
scriptions, for, as stated at the outset, ours was no sentimental journey. 

At seven o’clock in the evening we were in Rotterdam, but had only 
time to call upon a correspondent, as the steamer, the Lord Raglan, 
Captain Hart, was announced to sail that night for Newcastle. When 
our business was concluded, we went on board, but it was not till the fol- 
lowing day we had an opportunity of observing who our fellow-pas« 
sengers were. They consisted of a Rotterdam merchant and his daughter, 
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another lady, an Englishman, who had been engaged in connexion with 
some new-coal-mines in Prussia, and the humble writer hereof. The 
Englishman was somewhat of a character, and as he had picked up during 
his residence in Prussia some few German phrases, he was perpetually ad- 
dressing some of them to the Rotterdam gentleman, much to his an- 
noyance, and as though he were ignorant of English, whereas he spoke 
it with remarkable ease and fluency. For instance, when he had told 
him anything which he thought he did not comprehend, he would say: 

“ Nickt verstand, mein Heer ?” 

The Dutchman assured him he quite understood him. He would then, 
altogether as a matter of supererogation, say : 

“Tk been nickt Deutscher. Ik been Ingles, mein Heer.” 

The Dutchman informed him the real state of the case was apparent to 
him from the first. Whenever he spoke of the Germans he called them 
Deutschers, and used every opportunity, in conversation, to display his 
ignorance of the German language. 

The only incident of the passage of any importance occurred at about 
twelve o’clock on the night following that on which we left the Maese. 
We were sitting in the cabin with the Englishman, drinking a little 
brandy-and-water before going to rest, when all of a sudden we heard a 
tremendous commotion upon deck. The Dutch merchant and the ladies 
had already taken possession of their pillows. The progress of the vessel 
was at once stopped, and as quick as thought, accompanied by the Eng- 
lishman, we sprang upon deck and ascended the poop. It was a moment 
of agonising suspense ; something had happened of the deepest conse- 
quence, and all our lives appeared to be in jeopardy. What was the 
nature of the accident? Had the vessel sprung a leak—had a collision 
taken place? We certainly had felt a slight shock in the cabin, but it 
was scarcely perceptible. Had we run ashore, or had a fire sprung up in 
some part of the ship? The latter hypothesis, however, did not at all 
appear tenable, as neither smoke nor flame could be observed in any 
direction. What, then, was the nature of the calamity that had befallen 
us? We looked around us, but nothing was visible but a wide expanse 
of water, whilst a dense fog seemed to curtain itself about us, whence at 
any time might spring up, as it were, some spectral ship, and be right 
under our bows before we had an opportunity of seeing her. All was 
confusion and dismay on board—sailors running here and there with 
ropes and other appliances for the emergency. 

The Dutch merchant had now joined us on deck, but happily the ladies 
remained in the cabin, and, indeed, never heard of our danger till it was 
passed. 

Several of the sailors were on the poop busy cutting away the lashings 
of the boat, and making ready for a launch. What could all this por- 
tend? Were the boats to be launched for the preservation of our lives, 
or what did all these preparations signify? 

The Dutchman asked the sailors if there was any danger, but they 
were too much occupied in getting the boats clear to give a reply. On 
the question being repeated, one of them shook his head ominously, and 
said he feared there was. 

*“ Who has a knife—a knife!” shouted one of the sailors. 
A knife was at once handed to him, with which he immediately began 
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to cut away one of the ropes that bound the boat to the deck of the 
vessel. 

We were still in ignorance as to the real nature of the accident, but 
on directing our attention more closely to the head of the ship, we saw a 
vessel close under our bows. She remained there for a minute or two, 
then quickly sunk to rise no more! 

Hark! what noise was that? It was like a sound upon the sea as of 
some persons in distress. We listened, and again we heard bitter wail- 
ings, and cries for help. 

* Quick—quick with the boats !” was the order. 

“ Mercy! mercy! Oh, God!’’ came again booming to us over that 
yawning, angry sea. 

The Englishman did what he could to inspire the sufferers with forti- 
tude and endurance, for, rushing to the bulwarks of the vessel, he shouted 
out as lustily as he could: 

“ Hold on, my lads! Keep up your hearts—the boats will be there 
just now.” 

“ Mercy! mercy!” were still the cries. 

The boats were at length launched, and some minutes of fearful 
suspense ensued. Would they be able to save the drowning men? Had 
all the crew of the doomed vessel been precipitated into that greedy 
ocean, which from first to last had swallowed up so many millions of 
precious human lives ? 

We all retired to the cabin to await the event, having previously 
learned that we were off Flamborough Head, and had come in collision 
with the Swallow, of South Shields, coal-laden from the Tyne, and 
bound for Havre de Grace. 

The captain of the lost ship, accompanied by some of his sailors, 
entered the cabin, and began to inquire who were missing. Shortly 
afterwards one of his crew was brought in, in his shirt, as though he had 
been in bed at the time of the collision ; the wet was streaming from him, 
and his limbs were bleeding profusely, for he was one of the three that 
had been thrown into the sea. The captain and the others of the crew 
had passed from one vessel to another after the collision took place. 
Bottles of hot water were applied to the feet of the rescued man, and 
every means used to restore his health, and happily with such success that 
he soon began to recover. 

The boats had succeeded in picking up the cabin-boy of the Swallow, 
who was carefully attended to, in the same manner as the other sailor, 
and who speedily recovered. ‘The third man was never found. 

tg next day, at noon (Sunday), we reached Newcastle quay in 
falety. 
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CLAUDINE. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Part VI, 
THE FAREWELL. 


Durre deep silence kept; the gushing bliss, 
That ne’er again must flood his bosom here, 
F’en reason would not check; an hour like this, 

In its brief span, concentred many a year. 
We live but in our feelings; lengthened life 
Is not the dull, slow march of care and strife ; 
The youth who feels intensely, may expire 


Older in spirit than the grey- “haired sire. 


But now he placed her on a rustic seat, 
And stood beside her with dejected mien ; 
Her long, black, loosened tresses swept her ‘feet, 
As, whelmed by grief, more low she still would lean ; 
The spirit’s strife she fain had veiled from sight, 
Her eve was fixed, but beamed with milder hght; 
Her hands upon her breast were clasped m pain, 
And troubled thought seemed busy in her brain. 


Her lips moved slowly, though they shaped no word, 
As ye may see the unmurmuring aspen-leaf, 

By some low, voiceless wind, at evening stirred, 
“Day’s soul with Night there holding converse brief. 

A flush suffused her face, and on her brow 

A strong resolve was ste ly written now ; 

As all unheard the electric magic flies, 

Mind-language issued from her beaming eyes. 


She rose, decision in her lofty air, 
Dashing the tears of weakness ‘all away, 
Calming her mood, like one resolved to hear 
The heaviest load of ill that fate can lay : 
And yet such fondness softened every look, 
Her voice with such intense emotion shook, 
She seemed while strengthening, ruling, heart and soul, 
Revealing but more deeply love’s control. 


“T came to say farewell—to crave of thee 
Forgiveness of the past, and not to show 
How bitter and how sad my lot may be; 
God grant me calm endurance midst my woe! 
] would i in silent sorrow bear my fate; 
I do not ask thy love, and yet thy hate 
Would crush me to the dust —the last, the last 
Black drop of gall in misery’s chalice cast. 


“A culf between us lies—it is as deep 


And dreary as the grave—it is as wide 
As the broad waters of the ocean sweep ; 
Truth, law, and Heaven, our mortal lots divide 
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We’re veiled in darkness, and to strive to see, 
Regret, lament, were useless agony ; 

Then for my peace and thine, this meeting o’er, 
Whate’er our fate, we meet on earth no more.” 


Sadly as sounds in some pale mourner’s ear 
The knell of death, as slowly to the tomb 

They bear all bankrupt-memory treasures dear— 
The withered flower of love no more to bloom— 

Came to Dupré Claudine’s too fatal words ; 

Oh! he could bare his bosom to the swords 

Of rushing foes, and ne’er a dread avow, 

Death’s pang but mild to spirit’s suffering now. 


“?Tis well—then cast me from thee—bury deep 
The memory of our childhood; think no more 

Of solemn vows that linked us; keep, O keep 
Thy bosom by cold prudence frozen o’er ! 

At thy command to other lands I flee, 

Naught my heart’s wounds, my hushed despair to thee ; 

O would vain passion I could all resign, 

And teach my spirit to forget like thine !” 


Claudine these bitter words acutely felt ; 
With a low ery she faltered to his side, 
Clung to his arm, and e’en imploring knelt, 
Looked in his angry face, and sobbed and sighed. 
So beautiful, yet full of woe, she seemed 
Like Mercy praying unto Wrath, while gleamed 
Snatches of sunlight o’er her robe’s rich fold, 
And edged her floating locks with quivering gold. 


*Tis strange, excess of feeling oft o’erthrows 
Feeling itself, and clouds the spirit’s flame ; 
We sink beneath a rush of joys or woes ; 
So on Claudine a sudden faintness came; 
She strove to rise; the entering shafts of light 
Fell on a closing eye, a cheek of white ; 
She drooped, like some poor flow’ret winds bend low, 
Then sank to earih, a hushed still thing of snow. 


Sleep hath its charm, when Beauty tranquil lies, 
And Innocence doth seem, with outspread wing, 

To watch her slumbers, while her breathings rise 
Softly as airs that pulse in balmy spring. 

F’en death, that hour the spirit flits away, 

And leaves its impress yet on calmest clay, 

Hath something beautiful; we bend us o’er 

The loved in rest, and weep and love the more. 


But Beauty in that state nor death, nor sleep, 
Unconsciousness of mind o’erwrought and crushed, 

When the tears freeze, the heart that fain would leap 
Locked in the bosom as for ever hushed— 

Then pity draws us; were she bitterest foe, 

An asp ’mid roses, bearing death and woe, 

We still should pardon, and her worth believe, 

As Adam, pardoning, clasped his erring Eve. 
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Could he behold Claudine unmoved, unpained, 
Her pale fair brow against the trellis pressed, 
Her folded hands in baie anguish strained, 
The fountain’s spray upon her chilling breast ? 
He gently raised her senseless, languid frame, 
Gazed on the cheek where no life-blushes came, 
Looked on those lids, whose cold and pearly glow 
Hid eyes, like flowers beneath chili winter’s snow. 


The dark orbs opened, as if influence stole 
From the caresser which each sense could thrill ; 
Gradual the light of slow-awakening soul 
Illumed those features beautiful and still ; 
As ye may see behind the eastern steep, 
Ere day be fully up, soft lustre creep, 
Unfolding gently, rosy ray by ray, 
Now flashing high, now fading half away. 


She started into consciousness, and threw 
Her arms around him, thinking to allay 
His fierce and angry feelings; nought she knew 
That all his bitter dream had passed away ; 
His eyes flashed ardour, till they seemed to melt 
In their own light of fondness, and he felt 
He could for her renounce each selfish joy, 
Bear all—dare all things, ere her peace destroy. 


“OI have wronged thy heart—Claudine, forgive ! 
In this dark world I know one law alone, 

It is thy will—to do it I will live, 
Trampling in dust each feeling of my own. 

For thee I'll joy to suffer, dare to die, 

My greatest grief to cause thee tear or sigh; 

So I might think thee happy, every pain 

That mind can know, shall wring my soul in vain. 


“Life of my life! dear dream of childhood’s hour! 
Whose eyes 1 saw with, and whose soul seemed past 

Into my own by love’s commingling power, 
We thought our happy lots together cast : 

Though 1 would linger here by night, by day, 

A rapture through these groves unseen to stray, 

To breathe the air thou breathest, and to know 

The winds that fan me, also on thee blow: 


“Though it will seem as if some dagger tore 
My heart from out my breast, to part from thee, 
Hear nauglit of thee, aud meet thy face no more, 
The world a blank, my life an agony, 
Yet, at thy bidding, self I will control, 
And sunder from thee all save haunting soul, 
Leave thee to God, my path, my griefs unknown, 
And battle with my hopeless fate alone.” 


He sank his forehead on his pressing palms ; 
His bosom heaved, but murmured forth no sigh ; 

Philosophy the tortured spirit calms, 

Stricken by bitterest woes beneath the sky, 
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Save the great sorrow of a loving heart, 


Whose dreams are vain, whose treasured hopes depart ; 


Thou ht, science, learning, all their proud array, 
Still fail that cloud of soul to chase away. 


Claudine walked mutely up the alcove’s side, 
Pausing and turning oft with earnest gaze ; 
She mourned to lose him, yet stern reason cried 

His presence would but sadden all her days: 
Approaching softly now, she laid her hand 
Trembling upon his-arm, while sweetly bland, 
But mournful smiles her pallid face o’erspread, 
For all her sparkling, happy smiles had fled. 


And tears anon would trickle down her cheek, 
Like the large drops that, one by one, will steal 

O’er the moist rose’s face when day-beams break— 
Tears wrung from spirit doomed too much to feel. 

Never again that voice might greet her ear, 

Never again those eyes, so wildly dear, 

Beam on her fondest light—the die was cast, 

And she must smile, and gaze, and weep her last. 


* The world, Claudine, may hold in lofty scorn 
‘The blinded slave of passion, and proclaim 

Worthless the joys of love’s sweet sorcery born, 
But love with me surpassed all wealth or fame : 

My art was dear, and oft my soul I poured 

Above the canvas, while that soul adored; 

But still my love, as sunflower, true and free, 

Night past, turns eastward, pointed back to thee. 


“T would not touch thy heart by grief of mine; 
Thy once kind eye will meet my face no more; 

Henceforth I shall be naught to thee or thine, 
As if I walked death’s sable, silent shore : 

The plants that sprang together fate must sever, 

My loam with morning light hath fled for ever; 

My ouce brave sailing bark, joy loved to deck, 

Drives on the pitiless rocks, a broken wreck. 


“Farewell! no bitterness shall taint my heart, 
I breathe no word upbraiding; thou hast borne 
Thy share of pain and sorrow ; now we part— 
Will our sad midnight ever know a morn? 
Eternal Spirit, reigning in yon sky! 
Who heed’st the lowliest when to thee they cry! 
O hear my prayer from glory’s seats above, 
For her 1 hoped to serve, and dared to love !” 


He stretched his hands high o’er her, and upraised 
His eyes to Heaven, invoking on her head 

Each blessing Mercy grants; and, as he gazed, 
All feelings, save affection, seemed as fled : 

He prayed that Heaven would pour its healing balm, 

And Time, the soother, bring her spirit calm ; 

Each guardian-angel her dear steps attend, 

Peace lap her soul, and God be still ler friend. 
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Their hands lay in each other, and their eyes 

Were fixed upon each other; sorrow hushed 
Each voice to whispers, and low, broken sighs, 

As o’er their hearts warm tides of feeling gushed : 
Their language was no longer of the tongue, 
But looks and gestures, and they madly wrung 
Joy e’en from suffering, like intensest light 
Flashed from the thunder-cloud ’mid stormy night. 


And there they lingered, knowing they must part, 

Yet loth that hour to tear themselves away, 
Magnetic influence linking heart to heart, 

yhile striving duty’s mandate to obey— 

The fond companions of a happy youth, 
Still in their thoughts, their souls, all-warmth and truth, 
Severed by fate, their love but crime and pain, 
And asking for hope’s balm, in vain—in vain. 


Grief choked their murmured words ; they felt how hard 
For those who truly love to say farewell ! 

Yet must they breathe it, and their souls be barred 
From all they prized; that word was as a knell 

Ringing dead happiness unto its tomb, 

And they, bereaved, would wander on in gloom. 

Alas! for love, when all its roses die, ‘ 

And the sad cypress claims the tear and sigh! 


Once more her hand was trembling in his own, 
Once more her head upon his shoulder laid, 
Once more a burst of woe—a smothered groan, 
Quivering of lips that faintly bless’d and prayed ; 
Then stifling all she felt, Claudine at last 
Sprang from his side, and through the foliage passed— 
The star had left the heaven no more to bless ; 
Dupré looked round—he stood in loneliness. 








A PRIMEVAL RACE.* 


THE newly-discovered traces of human abodes under the Swiss lakes 
are quite as important factors for the primeval history of the European 
nations as are the excavations at Herculaneum and Pompeii for Roman, 
and those of Nineveh for Assyrian, antiquity. In such relics of pre- 
historic times the usages of the men who inhabited them thousands of 
years ago are brought so vividly and perfectly before us, that entirely 
new —— are opened to us about the past, and a civilisation which 
has long died out. From the recently published work of M. Troyon, 
a French-Swiss, we propose to select those portions most interesting 











* Habitations Lacustres des Temps Anciens et Modernes. Par F. Troyon. 
Lausanne. 
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to our readers, as evidencing the historical results of this valuable dis- 
covery. 

“ed the winter of 1853 the water tvas extremely low in the Lake of 
Zurich, and the population took advantage of the circumstance to carry 
the dyke farther out into the lake, and thus obtain fresh arable land. The 
workmen engaged on the dyke discovered in the vicinity of the village 
of Obermeilen, and under a stratum of mud about eighteen inches thick, 

charcoal, stones blackened by fire, bones, and all sorts of instruments. 
On hearing about this, Professor Keller, of Zurich, at once investigated 
the remains, and soon after made the result known to the scientific world. 
Since this period several French and German savans have examined the 
insulated spots in the Swiss lakes, as well as the mud-banks, carried out 
similar researches in the lakes of Italy, the French Jura, and Savoy, and 
their collection of historical evidence has daily been increased since then, 
In Switzerland alone they have already discovered one hundred and fifty 
sub-aqueous villages, and their number appears to have no limit. In the 
more important towns of Switzerland, enormous quantities of antiquities 
are exhibited in public museums, and in the private collections of savans. 
At the village of Concise nearly five-and-twenty thousand articles have 
been taken out of the Lake of Neufchatel, and in all probability the re- 
searches will be more productive, as the antiquities are contained in a long 
stratum of diluvium which is three feet in thickness. 

We can easily comprehend why the pre-historic population of Hel- 
vetia built their villages for choice on the lake-islands: prior to the Roman 
epoch, bears, wolves, boars, &c., ranged about the mighty forests of the 
Alpine valleys; but more terrible still were the various tribes which 
carried on sanguinary feuds. The first business was, therefore, to find a 
shelter protected by nature; in mountain regions, the deep grottos, which 
could only be reached by climbing up precipitous slopes, offered security ; 
in well-watered regions, they settled on peninsulas formed by the con- 
fluence of two streams, or in the bends of meandering rivers, while in 
lacustrine countries, such as Switzerland and Savoy, they quitted the 
mainland and built their huts in the middle of the water, at a certain 
distance from the bank. Here they were safe from any sudden hostile 
attack, and could easily reach any point of land in their canoes, while 
the huts served at the same time as storehouses for fish, Perhaps that 
irresistible longing for water, which affects nations in their childhood, 
was the guiding principle in this choice of an abode, for in all periods of 
history and in all parts of the world, the necessity of defence, convenience 
of fishing, and the picturesque sight of the expanse of water, have ever 
combined to make tribes build their cabins of branches and reeds upon 
the water. Herodotus tells us that the Pceonians, in Thrace, built their 
villages upon piles driven into the shallows of Lake Prasias, and the 
Malays and Chinese still do the same thing in Bangkok and on the coasts 
of Borneo. When the Spaniards discovered the lagunes of Maracaybo, 
they saw, to their surprise, a village built upon piles—a Venice built 
upon a small seale—which still bears the name of Venezuela. 

But let us now return to the lacustrine abode of pre-historic Helvetia. 
Here the piles can be clearly distinguished under water, driven into the 
ground either in parallel lines or in irregular groups, and the charred 
beams between the piles generally formed the flooring of the cabins a 
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few feet above the surface of the lake. Remains of plaited branches and 
lumps of fire-hardened clay evidently belonged to the walls, while pieces 
of reed, straw, and bark are relics of the conical-shaped roofs. The stones 
that once formed the hearth have fallen perpendicularly to the bottom of 
the lake, and now lie beneath the exact spot which they formerly occupied. 
Among the household utensils found in the mud are clay vessels, sherds, 
leaves and moss employed as beds, and hunting trophies in the shape of 
stags’ antlers, and bull skulls, Near the piles may be seen the remains 
of hollow trees, which were used as canoes, and a row cf piles indicates 
a former bridge which connected the water village with the mainland, 
The largest of these villages contained from two hundred to three hun- 
dred cabins, each from nine to fifteen feet long—sufficient space for a 
family which merely sought a shelter in their residence. These cabins, 
projecting from the surface of the water, must have produced a most 
picturesque effect ; on the desolate shore a few domestic animals might be 
seen grazing in the verdant wood glades ; lofty trees spread out their green 
branches over the entire landscape, while the deepest silence brooded over 
the forests. On the lake, however, all was life and motion; the smoke 
from the huts rose spirally in the air; the canoes came and went from 
one group of huts to another, or from the village to the strand ; while in 
the distance the fishing-boats and vessels of war rode at anchor. Water 
seemed to be the true element of man. Soon after the first discovery, 
the Swiss archeologists proved that these lacustrine villages could not 
all belong to the same epoch. A more careful investigation led them to 
divide the primeval history into the three ages of stone, bronze, and iron. 
Scandinavian antiquaries had already established these three epochs for 
their own country: but these ages are not synchronous in the two states. 
At that date civilisation moved very slowly from spot to spot ; centuries 
passed before a social progress passed from the South of Europe to the 
northern regions, and the customs of a land were only altered in conse- 
quence of lengthened wars, or distant national migrations. In German 
Switzerland remains of buildings and villages belonging to the stone age 
are principally found. West Switzerland also possessed large lacustrine 
villages, such as the one at Concise, near the southern outlet of the Lake 
of Neufchatel ; but the Lakes of Zurich and Constance appear to have 
been most fully populated. At the former emerge from the water the 
pile works of Obermeilen, which were the origin of all later discoveries, 
and from the relics found here, as well as on the banks of the Lake of 
Constance, we are enabled to form a rough outline of the mode of life of 
the lacustrine population, and make a few general, though tolerably cer- 
tain, remarks about their history. What most surprises us in these pri- 
meval buildings is the immeuse amount, of labour expended, for which the 
men had no instruments but flint-axes and burning charcoal. Tal! and 
straight trees certainly grew in abundance in the woods, but, in order to 
fell, lop, sharpen them, and drive them several feet into the ground, they 
could only employ stone and fire. Even more difficult than cutting the 
woodwork into piles was the cleaving of the trunks into beams—with 
stone axes !—and it must have taken immense time and trouble to fell an 
oak tree from thirty to forty-five feet in length, and hollow it out for a 
canoe. Many villages that lie here in ruins rest upon at least forty 
thousand piles! This must have necessarily been the work of a succes- 
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sion of geverations, and presupposes incessant labour from each of them, 
Moreover, they dug ditches round the pasture ground of their herds on 
shore, to protect them from wild beasts, erected tumuli and other monu- 
ments on elevations, carried on works, hunted and fished, cultivated the 
soil, and did all this with bone and stone tools. And what patience, too, 
the preparations of these instruments demanded; for the stone could onl 
be cut with stone, and it is almost impossible to comprehend how the 
managed to give a point and an edge to the hardest stones, for they only 
selected such. 

The axe played a great part in this primitive industry, and hundreds 
of them are found under the ruins of the old cabins. This hunting and 
war implement was also employed for the most varying domestic opera- 
tions, and in all probability the owner constantly carried it in his hand 
or his belt. The Swiss axe, generally made of a block of serpentine, is 
much smaller than the one used in Scandinavia during the stone age, 
and on the average only measures from one and a half to two inches, 
The mode of fastening these axes to handles varied, but most usuall 
they were attached, by means of ligaments, to a crooked piece of wood 
or a stag-horn. This national weapon called into activity the artistic 
feeling or inventive faculty of its possessor; each warrior changed its 
shape according to his taste, and adorned it with feathers and other 
ornaments after the fashion of the American Redskins. They had also 
arrow-heads of flint or bone fastened to bulrushes; these arrow-heads 
resemble those found in England, France, and on the banks of the 
Mississippi, but are not so long as the Scandinavian, — were also, 
in all probability, familiar with the use of the sling, and employed stones 
as projectiles; at any rate heaps of sharj-edged pebbles lie in the mud 
near the piles, and, as they are too small to be manufactured into weapons, 
they can have had no other purpose but the one which we have stated. 
They were also acquainted with the use of a sort of fire-ball, made 
of charcoal and clay, and provided with a hole, which facilitated the 
throwing. Made red-hot in the fire these were cast on the roofs of the 
enemy’s cabins; the dry straw caught fire, and the roof was speedily 
a mass of flames. In this way did the Nervians fire Casar’s camp; 
so inventive was man in the art of destruction even in the cradle of his 
history ! 

Among the instruments of that period we also find cutting or toothed 
blades, made of flints, which were used as knives and saws, as well as 
hammers, anvils, grindstones, awls made of bones or stag-horn, pincers 
and needles. The pottery, sherds of which have been frequently found, 
was made of coarse clay, with which grains of quartz are mingled, and 
generally produced by hand ; the vessels reveal the infancy of this art, and 
rarely display signs of ornamentation, though some of the finer pottery 
is polished and dyed black with plumbago. At Wangen on the Lake of 
Constance, and at Rabenhausen on Lake Pfiffikon, mats of hemp and 
flax, and even real linen, have been found, as well as baskets, bearing a 
great resemblance to those from the old Egyptian tombs. The inhabi- 
tants of the lacustrine villages also made ropes and cords of the fibre and 
bark of various trees. Like all savage nations they were also very fond 
of finery : they wore bone pins in their hair, rings on their fingers, 
clumsy bracelets, and chains, made of stag-horn and stones, upon their 
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necks ; and also bears’ teeth, doubtless as amulets, which were supposed 
to impart to them the strength of those wild beasts and guard them 
against witcheraft. They used large stone quoits as a relaxation after 
their hard day’s toil, while the threaded nuts, found in various parts of 
the mud, may possibly have been employed by mothers as rattles for 
their children. 

Other discoveries supply a proof that agriculture was considerably 
advanced among these tribes; it is true that hunting and fishing sup- 
plied them with the principal staple of their food, as we are taught by 
the position of their huts in the middle of the water, as well as by the 
partially-gnawed bones of the bison, stag, elk, goat, and wild-fowl, 
which have been found partly in the peat-beds, partly in the mud, under 
the lacustrine villages. The forest growth also supplied their tables with 
many an extra dish, for among the ruins of the kitchen have been found 

ine-cones, mast-nuts, hazel-nuts, and berries. Still, they had large 
verds of cattle and sheep, goats and pigs, and employed dogs to guard 
these domestic animals; they made a species of cheese, in vessels pro- 
vided with holes; they cultivated several varieties of fruit-trees, such 
as the apple, the cherry, and the plum, and stored up grain for winter 
consumption. In the ruins of a village on the Lake of Constance, 
Lohle discovered a primitive granary, containing about a hundred pecks 
of barley and wheat, in seed and in the ear, and he even found a real 
loaf, made of ground wheat and pollard, which has been preserved 
through carbonisation. With the exception, therefore, of poultry and 
eggs, the bill of fare of the primitive Helvetians did not differ greatly 
from that of the present day. 

“ Ceres’ golden gifts,” that most valuable acquisition of humanity, 
would be by themselves speaking witnesses that these nameless tribes 
of the stony age had already a long succession of centuries of progress 
behind them, had not a close investigation of the lacustrine villages pro- 
duced the certainty that their primitive inhabitants carried out what is 
termed the division of labour on a very vast scale. Many localities—for 
imstance, Moosseedorf, Obermeilen, and Concise—offer such an abundance 
of finished and half-finished implements, that they may be regarded as 
the real manufacturing towns of the epoch. Each, too, had its specialty, 
which indicates a division of labour, and a system of mutual barter. A very 
considerable trade must also have been carried on with remote countries, 
for among the remains are found objects which are not natural products of 
Switzerland. The rocks of the neighbouring mountains, stags’ antlers, 
and the bones of savage animals, certainly supplied material for nearly all 
the tools, but the flint missiles could only come from Gaul or Germany. 
They also obtained coral from the Mediterranean nations, they purchased 
amber on the shores of the Baltic, and the costly nephrite was imported 
from the East. If we concede to the savans, who refer ali nations to an 
Asiatic origin, that the dwellers on the lakes brought a considerable 
quantity of nephrite with them, how did they obtain coral and amber 
except by barter? Nomadic nations are not afraid of a journey, eved 
though it may last weeks and months: for instance, long before the 
arrival of Europeans, the Indians of the Great Lake kept up an uninter- 
rupted communication with those of the Lower Mississippi, and for 
purposes of barter, or to form an alliance against their neighbouring foes, 
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dauntlessly undertook long marches through the savannahs, the forests, 
and across mighty rivers. 

In addition to a knowledge of agriculture, handicraft, and trade, which 
gives this primeval nation a high rank in civilisation, we have also the 
noblest expression of mental development in their religion, which speaks 
most favourably for them. Like the Celts, the dwellers on the lakes 

peared to have adored God in nature, on mountains, beneath the 
mysterious shadow of groves, or upon the water. Most inquirers do not 
hesitate to ascribe to them the erection of the great majority of what 
are called Druidical stones, and the largest tumuli of Switzerland evi- 
dently belong to this stone age, as not a trace of metal is visible on them, 
These mounds, some of which attain a height of eighty or ninety feet, 
testify to a deep reverence for the dead : they rest in the grave with their 
arms folded on their breast, and their knees drawn up to their chin, and 
this posture, which resembles that of an infant before birth, was probably 
intended to typify that the deceased had returned to the lap of the 
universal mother. Not so long back an affecting custom took place at 
burials in some of the communes of the Alpine valleys: when the grave 
was closed, several nursing mothers walked up, and allowed a few drops 
of milk to fall upon the newly turned up soil. The origin of this custom 
must be sought in the stone age. But not one of the remains dis- 
covered in the tumuli leads to the supposition that the primitive in- 
habitants of Helvetia offered men to the manes of their deceased, and 
this gruesome sacrifice, which the Swiss performed in the following 
iron age, was entirely unknown to the lacustrine villagers. 

In what century of history, however, should this stone age be laid ? 
this chronological question next offers itself to the inquirer. ‘T'royon at 
first attempted to solve it, by studying the peat formation at the site of 
the various lake villages: and in the same way as a botanician decides 
the age of a tree by the number of its rings, he proposed to settle the 
age of the implements by the centuries which the peat stratum lying over 
them required for its formation. Unfortunately, however, peat is formed 
at some places quicker, at others more slowly, by virtue of laws as yet 
unknown, and hence Troyon was obliged to seek another mode of esti- 
mating, which the excavations in the lacustrine villages of Western 
Switzerland at length offered him. In the deposits formed by the rivers 
that run into the Lakes of Neufchatel and Geneva, several groups of piles 
were discovered, evidently belonging to the stone age. Similar remains 
have been also found at Villeneuve, which is situated about five hundred 
yards from the present eastern bank of the Lake of Geneva. ‘Traces of 
villages belonging to the same age were also found in the alluvium of 
the bed of the Lake of Neufchatel, more especially in the swampy valley 
of the Orbe, which runs to the southward of Yverdon. In order to decide 
the age of the piles sunk in the alluvium it is only necessary to measure 
the difference between the present and the old bank, and find a third point 
between these two parallel, or rather concentric, lines, whose age is 
known, and then approximatively calculate the progressive growth of the 
nver deposits. Now, such a point exists in the valley of the Orbe, in the 
shape of the dune which bears the ruins of the ancient Gallo-Roman 
town of Eburodunum. Between this dune and the space which the 
modern Yverdon partly covers, there is not a trace of Roman antiquities, 
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whence it may be concluded that at the commencement of our era the 
lake-bank was much nearer to this dune. If we assumed, then, that the 
lake still washed the walls of Castrum Eburodunum, it would have re. 
quired at least 1500 years to form the belt 800 yards in width, which 
now exists between the ruins and the lake-bank. It i is, however, ex. 
tremely probable that the retirement of the water did not take place so 
rapidly, for the Celtic name ‘ Eburodunum” indicates an ante-Roman 
settlement. At any rate, if the above figures be too low, we see that an 
interval of 1800 years was needed to fill up the space of 1000 metres, 
which separates the dune from the old pile buildings to the south, at the 
foot of Mont Chamblon ; and in this way we are carried back to the 
fifteenth century before our chronology. At this period, though pro. 
bably at an earlier date, the growing peat and deposits of the Orbe ex- 
pelled the inhabitants of the lacustrine village near Chamblon. In order 
to attain the period of its foundation we must go back a few more 
centuries: for it must have taken many years ere the lake was filled up 
between the village and the old bank, which can still be perfectly traced. 
Without adhering to mathematical precision, then, Troyon arrives at the 
conclusion that the lacustrine village of the primeval Helvetians may be 
referred to 2000 B.c. The objection might be raised that the level of 
the lake has sunk during the historic era, and that the marsh of Yverdon 
was thus drained, but, as the old bank is exactly as high as the present 
one, the height of the water must have remained the same during the 
last four thousand years. 

The result to which M. Troyon has attained by this investigation of 
the alluvial strata of the valley of the Orbe must be counted among the 
greatest triumphs of geology. By this science, which reveals to us the 
relative age of fossil plants and animals, we are enabled to decide with 
tolerable accuracy the chronology of the human races which succeeded 
each other on the surface of the earth. When historical monuments and 
written documents begin to fail us, the geologist steps in: he examines 
the fluviatile deposits grain by grain, brings to daylight gnawn bones, 
pot-sherds, fragments of every description, which are deposited in the 
archives of the world’s strata, and an examination of these things enables 
him to drag from oblivion long-departed nations. Owing to these inves- 
tigations the history of man in Western Europe has become two thou- 
sand years older ; moreover, it is a fact acquired by science that eight or 
ten centuries prior to the Trojan war a nation of hunters, agriculturists 
and craftsmen lived in Helvetia, and maintained communications with the 
tribes in Germany and on the coasts of the Baltic. At the same time 
the field of natural history has been enlarged: long after the mammoths 
and other antediluvial creatures had disappeared, the aurochs, the buffalo, 
the giant elk, the wild goat, and the beaver inhabited the forests of 
Western Europe. Finally, we discover a most important fact connected 
with the history of the globe, that the climate of Helvetia has but im- 
perceptibly changed during the last four thousand years; the trees and 
plants that grow there now grew there at that age; the same grain 
served as food for man, and the only difference, which is proved by an 
examination of the stone age, is, that the water caltrop and the ‘lily, 
which have now disappeared from the Swiss lakes, must have grown 
there at the period to which we refer in great abundance. 
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Towards the close of the stone age some slight acquaintance with the 
metals is perceptible, as is shown by a few relics found at Obermeilen and 
Concise ; still, the perfection as well as rarity of the objects prove that 
they were introduced from a foreign country, either by means of barter, 
or in consequence of martial events. Most absurd is the supposition, how- 
ever, that the primeval Helvetians discovered the manufacture of bronze, 
for they did not know the use of copper and tin, and -the appearance of 
metallic mixtures can only be accounted for by the fact that a new nation 
with a new civilisation came upon the scene. In Hindostan, Central Asia, 
and America, the stone age was followed slowly, and step by step, by the 
copper age, which was gradually swallowed up in the bronze age. In 
Helvetia, however, as in the whole of Western Europe, the copper age is 
not at all represented, and bronze follows stone immediately. wo races 
came into collision, and in nearly all the lacustrine villages the border 
line of these two epochs is sharply marked by fire and murder. The 
new comers, who probably belonged to the Celtic age, swung their 
metal axes, and the superiority of these weapons gained them a very 
easy victory over the poor natives, who probably fell back in terror before 
their foes, just as the Indians in Mexico and Peru behaved to the first 
Spaniards, who dashed about like centaurs on their impetuous steeds, and 
hurled death at a distance. The lacustrine villagers of Eastern Switzer- 
land seemed to have suffered the most in this invasion ; the majority of 
the villages were evacuated, and from that date their ruins lie buried in 
the waters ; traces of fire are also visible on the piles of Western Switzer- 
land. Some villages, like Steinberg, in Lake Biel, were rebuilt on the 
old site, but others, after the destruction, were removed farther into the 
lake, in hopes to be safe from incendiary missiles. Lastly, several vil- 
lages rose on the deserted isles of the lakes. At the beginning of the 
bronze age the lacustrine population appear to have left their dwellings 
en masse, in order to get away from their foe, who had by this time seized 
the whole of Eastern (or now German) Switzerland. On taking refuge 
in what is now French Switzerland, the dwellers on the lakes were so 
fortunate as to repulse all the attacks of the enemy, and at the same time 
discover all the trade secrets introduced from the East. Through this 
contact with a more civilised race, a new era of prosperity seems to have 
sprung up for them; the population increased in a marked way, and 
greatly surpassed in numbers that of the preceding age, for in the 
marshes of the Dyle, between the Lakes of Biel and Neufchatel, the 
lacustrine buildings are so numerous, that they constitute a regular mine 
of firewood for the population. 

The more or less worn condition of the piles is a tolerably sure si 
whether the villages belong to the stone or the iron age. Nearly all the 
piles of the elder age, namely, are driven down into the lake-bed by the 
action of the water, while, on the other hand, those belonging to a later 
period project several feet above the bottom. Hardly any change is 
perceptible in the construction of the huts, probably because the national 
customs remained unaltered; still, according to Troyon, several were 
built on rafts, and others, again, like the hanging huts of the Bosphorus, 
at different heights, upon crossed piles, driven obliquely into the ground. 
Once in possession of metal, trade takes an impulse higher in proportion 
tothe former period, while making no change in the type and shape of 
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its productions. The axe still remains the faithful companion of the 
warrior, and the artisan employs all his skill in decorating it ; but to these 
martial weapons were added fresh instruments of death, such as the 
bronze sword and the stone club, but arrows became rarer—a proof that 
instead of fighting at a distance, like their forefathers, the natives had 
grown accustomed to attack their foes foot against foot, but they had 
not lost the use of incendiary missiles. Among the relics of the artistic 

uetions of this age we find knives, scythes, mill and grindstones, 
needles and pins, weavers’ shuttles, fish-hooks, quoits, children’s rattles, 
earrings, crystal ornaments, lumps of amber, and necklaces of glass and 
agate beads. The articles of pottery, although resembling in shape those 
of the earlier age, display marked progress in shape and ornamentation: 
in all the larger villages potteries were established, as is proved by several 
specimens spoiled in the firing. There must have also been special fac. 
tories of bronze articles, for at Morges a graceful model for an axe has 
been found, and real foundries discovered at Echalles in the Vaudois, and 
at Dovaine on the Lake of Geneva. Besides, a bar of tin, brought up 
from under the piles at Stiiffis, proves that bronze was not imported from 
foreign countries already mixed. As we have séen, during the stone 
age the Alpine valleys were an entrepét between the Baltic and the 
Mediterranean shores, and in the next age they procured the native tin by 
barter from the Cassiterides. Agriculture also progressed hand im hand 
with trade, and the country probably was indebted to the abundant food 
it produced for the marked increase in the population. Finally, cattle- 
breeding spread greatly, and horses, of which race the stone race hardly 
displays a specimen, were Now numerously represented. 

No extensive change, however, appears to have taken place in the 
religious views and customs corresponding with the material progress. 
The priests who entered the land after the Celtic invasion, faithful to 
their habits, reyected metals which were introduced by barbarous nations, 
and exclusively employed stone imstruments as before. Among the 
venerated blocks of stones. employed as altars, may be reckoned the 
Hof-stein, in the Lake of Geneva, below Lausanne, the rocks which 
form small islands no great distance from Geneva, and the Rock of 
Marriage, now called Stiiffis, on which betrothed people used to take an 
oath of fidelity so late as the last century. If, however, the religion of 
the lacustrine villagers does not appear to have altered during the bronze 
age, their growimg relations with the neighbouring Celts certainly weak- 
ened to some extent their earlier veneration for their dead : in the second 
age the tumuli were not raised so high, and the corpses were placed in 
the graves either in a sitting posture or horizontally. The burning of the 
dead, a custom which the Celts brought with them from the East, was 
never introduced among the dwellers on the lakes. To judge from the 
thickness of the ruins and the great sinking of the piles, the duration of 
the lake villages im the bronze age was great; but their destruction must 
have been effected precisely in the same way as the previous one, for the 
remains undeniably bear traces of plunder and arson. A new nation, 
armed with iron swords. poured over the wide undulating plain that ex- 
tends between the Jura and the Alps, and seize od. after a longer or 
shorter campaign, the wooden fortresses, in which the lacustrine popula- 
tion had sought shelter. The desolaters did their worst, for, out of 
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seventy to eighty villages, eleven alone display traces of the following 
age, and but three of, these signs of a lengthened residence, Steinberg 
and Grasern, in the Lake of Biel, and La Téne, in the Lake of Neuf- 
chitel. Probably a few families among the conquered entered imto 
marriage alliances with the victors, but it is just as probable that the 
great mass of the primitive inhabitants was destroyed, or compelled as 
slaves to accept the habits of the Helvetic conqueror. The nation dis- 

peared, and history has not even recorded the period: on the site of 
the lacustrine villages, which had been for centuries the abode of a 
powerful race, were erected poor huts, in which fishing families earned 
a precarious livelihood. The remains of coarse pottery, dating from the 
Roman era, prove that these villages were inhabited at the commence- 
ment of the Christian era. 

As the destruction of the lacustrine villages corresponds with the com- 
mencing use of iron, the time of the invasion can be almost laid down. 
The Phoceans of Massilia and the Belgic Kymri, who emigrated to 
Northern Gaul, brought iron with them, the former in the sixth, the 
latter in the fifth century B.c. In this way, therefore, the dwellers on the 
lakes may have obtained some iron articles by barter, but as they still 
universally kept up the use of bronze weapons, they necessarily succumbed 
in an unequal contest with a far better equipped foe, who could be no 
other than the Helvetians, from Gallia, or Southern Germany. All 
the testimony collected by antiquarians proves their Gallic origin ; as, 
for instance, the Celtic names of localities; their weapons, which exactly 
resembled those which the Gauls employed in their march upon Rome, 
under Brennus ; the crescents, which they employed as armlets; and, 
lastly, the custom of burning the dead. From the material side of civili- 
sation the Helvetians were certainly far superior to the primeval popula- 
tion of the country: no artistic productions found among the relics of 
the first two ages holds comparison with the thousands found on a battle- 
field near Bern, which belongs to the Helvetic period. They not only 
forged iron swords, which are considered masterpieces at the present day, 
but made glass and enamel, produced richly carved ornaments, and—if 
we may believe Roman authors—they knew how to read. Bat this 
nation, so far advanced in industry, had an awful religion, and they left 
traces of human sacrifices in many parts of Switzerland. In a valley near 
Lausanne stands a tumulus, in which four clay vessels, filled with human 
ashes, have been found ; a cavity under the urns contained the charcoal ; 
and the remains of burnt animals, among which a dog, an ox, and a 
horse have been recognised. Farther on was an irregularly-shaped bed of 
large rough stones, on which four human skeletons, lamentably shattered, 
were evidently dragged by force ; and the remains of feminine ornaments 
indicate the sex of the unhappy victims, who must have been young, to 
judge from the undeveloped state of the wisdom teeth in the jaw. Two 
hundred yards from the tumulus still stands the altar, on which the wives 
of the deceased chief were doubtless sacrificed; and in another tumulus 
belonging to the same epoch, and about six thousand paces distant, are 
the skeletons of twelve young men, whose skulls were battered in with 
clubs. After a stay of several centuries in the valleys of the Alps and 
the Jura, these restless, change-loving Helvetians left the mountains to 
settle in the plains of Gallia, where they appear for the first time in 
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history, for Cesar, who defeated them terribly at Bibracte, mentions them 
tous. By the aid of the later excavations in different parts of Switzer. 
land we can trace back the stream of ages to the well-head, give a 
general idea of the history of the Helvetians up to the fourth or fifth 
century B.C., and at the same time throw a brighter light upon the 
history of the aborigines, whom they destroyed or rendered slaves. 

But who were these aborigines ? To what race did they belong? To 
the Finnish, Siculan, Iberian, or Pelasgian, or must wé transfer the 
cradle of this race to the plateau of the Jura? One thing appears 
certain : they were of short stature; rather active than powerful ; the 
span of their bracelets indicates small joints, and the short hilt of their 
swords was not made for the sturdy fists of the Helvetians. Still, such 
indicia are too weak for us to draw any certain result from them : the 
form of the skull would be an important argument for the solution of 
the question; but, unfortunately, all those hitherto found in the tumuli 
and pile-buildings are in too injured a condition to admit of any com- 
parative anatomy. It is a strange contrast! Of many nations whose 
customs have remained a secret to us we know the history, wars, migra- 
tions, and even the genealogy of their kings ; and here we have a nation 
whose entire domestic life lies before us like an open book, and yet its 
name is in the deepest obscurity. The productions of this race are pre- 
served in museums; we are even able to form an approximatively correct 
idea of their numbers ; and yet we cannot connect them by blood with 
any preceding or succeeding race. Let us hope, however, that within a 
short period the methodical investigation of European antiquities, and 
the collection of all the fossil remains which the earth still begrudges us, 
may enable savans to give the dwellers on the lakes their right position 
in the history of nations, and follow their migrations and record their 
stations. It has already been proved by recent researches that they also 
inhabited the lakes of Savoy and Upper Italy, and we have no doubt but 
that ere long we shall know how far their territory extended during the 
various pre-historic epochs, and obtain full information about their do- 
mestic, mental, and mora! life. 

In the mean while, and until this desirable end is attained, we must 
not forget to thank the learned investigators of the Swiss lakes for their 
careful and fatiguing collection of the modest relics which have remained 
so long under water. These unpretending relics speak no less proud a 
language than the monuments of the Roman conquerors; for the savage 
and barbaric hordes who have escaped the transient recollection of their 
descendants, did their allotted task, and exercised a deep and permanent 
influence over their successors. Ten years ago, before the pile-buildings 
were discovered beneath the Swiss lakes, nothing was known of a nation 
which for nearly twenty centuries prepared the earth for our present 
civilisation, fought with wild beasts, rooted out forests, cultivated the 
soil—in a word, performed the great work of first settlement, which the 
Greeks attributed to demi-gods. The primeval heroes of the Alpine 
valleys do not bear the glorious names of Hercules and Theseus, but have 
an equal claim to the world’s gratitude, for a fair share of the boasted 
civilisation of the present day must be attributed to the nameless tribes 
of the stone and bronze ages. 


